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Preface 



This book tells the stories of ten men and their valiant 
followers who ventured into the battleground. They are but a 
few of the vast number who turned their footsteps and their 
hopes north. They have been selected over others equally as 
brave, equally as brilliant in their exploits, for a specific reason. 
Their accomplishments and their failures and their courage in 
the face of hardships that would break an ordinary man are, to 
this writer, at least, symbolic of the whole pageant of arctic ex- 
ploration. They wanted to conquer the battleground, just as men 
want to conquer mountains and themselves. Some found death. 
Some found victory. All found immortality. 
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WHITE BATTLEGROUND 
The Conquest of the Arctic 



: Assault Northeast 



BARENTS 



In his spirit of spirits, man is a searcher. History is the 
long record of his compulsion to satisfy his curiosity about him- 
self and his universe, to prove something of himself and his 
world, to find something for himself and, if he is a truly ex- 
traordinary man, something for his era and all the eras that 
will follow it. It is this compulsion that first drove him north 
to the battleground. 

If he was a Greek by the name of Pytheas, the man destined 
to go down in history as the father of arctic exploration, he de- 
parted the colony of Massilia (now Marseilles) on the Medi- 
terranean coast in the third century before Christ and sailed 
west through the Pillars of Hercules and north beyond the Ork- 
neys, in search of a legendary, eternally sun-drenched land called 
Thule. 

If he was an Irish monk of the ninth century after Christ, he 
went up to the Faeroes, those tiny islands clustered in the wind- 
lashed sea between Norway and Iceland, looking for pagan souls 
to save. 
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If he was Eric the Red, Leif Ericsson, or Thorfinn Karlsefini, 
he pushed out in viking ships from his home and ranged west 
over the sea to Iceland, Greenland, Nova Scotia, Labrador and, 
it is believed, Cape Cod, in quest of lands for his crops, shel- 
tered valleys or coves for his houses, and free air for his lungs. 

And if he was an Englishman or a Dutchman of the sixteenth 
century, he sailed his fragile, high-pooped ships out from Rat- 
cliffe and Amsterdam harbors and flung himself against the ice 
in the hope that it would split before him and open to him a sea 
road leading to a land of fabulous wealth. 

The century of Shakespeare, Mary and Elizabeth, and the 
Armada, and the quest for wealth, the touchstone of so much of 
the world's progress and adventure, give this book its beginning. 

Pepper, cinnamon, cloves, diamonds, rubies, pearls, and silks 
these were the luxuries of the Orient, and they had had an 
enthusiastic European market ever since the days when Richard 
and the other Crusaders had gone down to tame the uncivilized 
Infidel and had found him not so uncivilized after all. Because 
of her position in the Mediterranean, Italy had been the first 
great trader with the East, but, by the sixteenth century, she 
had been deposed by Portugal and Spain. These neighbors- 
Portugal with her Diaz and da Gama, Spain, with her Columbus 
and Magellan had carved out the new sea avenues to Cathay, 
coincidentally, discovering a New World. 

These infant ocean roads were two in number. One led down 
around the Cape of Storms, rechristened the Cape of Good Hope 
by Henry the Navigator, at the southern tip of Africa and across 
the Indian Ocean; the other dropped southwest across the Atlan- 
tic, swung beneath South America, and then mounted northwest 
along the curve of the Pacific to the Philippines, to Java, to Cey- 
lon. They were precious routes with a harvest of wealth at their 
ends, and the Spanish and Portuguese zealously guarded them 
against upstart intruders. 

And there were a goodly number of potential intruders, chief 
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among them England and the collection of provinces known as 
the Netherlands. England was taking her first steps toward inter- 
national prominence. She was painfully and enviously conscious 
of the wealth being brought to Spain and Portugal along their 
southern routes. But she was also wise. She knew that the mighty 
Spanish navy was guarding those roads and that she, England, 
was not yet strong enough to challenge that navy. 

And so she turned her eyes in another direction to seek roads, 
safe roads of her own. In fact, her gaze took three directions- 
due north, northeast, and northwest. The latter possibilities 
introduced two new terms to the world the Northeast and 
Northwest passages. She had several reasons for believing that 
any one or all of the directions might see her to Cathay. 

Arguing the case for the due north route, the one that would 
carry her over the North Pole, was the fact that enlightened men 
of the era had put aside the belief that their world was fiat. The 
great voyages of the Age of Discovery had demonstrated that it 
was globular in shape. And so, the British reasoned, the due 
north route was akin to Newton's law. What went up to the 
roof of the world must come down to Cathay on the other side. 

The presence of the Northeast Passage was intimated in a 
discovery made by Ottar (Ohthere) in about A.D. 870. He 
rounded Scandanavia's North Cape, so he told King Alfred, and 
found that a sea stretched far to the east. Subsequent voyages 
gave evidence that it ran along the top of Europe to the cater- 
pillar-shaped island of Novaya Zemlya. Perhaps, England ru- 
minated, the ice-choked waters beyond Novaya Zemlya extended 
all the way to the Orient. 

From the other side of the world, the early voyages of the Vik- 
ings had touched the eastern shores of the islands on the north- 
eastern perimeter of the giant land mass that was later to be 
called Canada. The very same question could be asked in the 
west that was being asked in the east. Was it possible that those 
islands opened into a sea that rolled on around the curve of 
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the world and combered up to the shores of the land where the 
emperor of Cathay ruled? 

England elected to try her hand at all three routes. The rec- 
ords of the earliest voyagesdue north and northwest have been 
lost to history. What is known of the first thrusts northwest will 
be found in another chapter. Here, let it be mentioned that 
fragmentary evidence has it that in 1527 Henry VIII sent ships 
toward the North Pole. Historian Richard Hakluyt writes of 
them as "two faire ships, well manned and victualled, having in 
them divers cunning men to seek strange places/' Hakluyt tells 
us that one of them was called the Dominus Vobiscum and that 
they were lost somewhere between Greenland and Newfound- 
land. Beyond that, we know nothing of where they went or what 
they saw. 

But we do know that the honor of being the first Britishers to 
search for the Northeast Passage went to aristocratic Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Richard Chancellor, said to have been raised by 
that all-round Elizabethan man, Sir Philip Sidney. They were 
given an expedition of three ships and 112 men in 1553. One 
of the chief promoters of the enterprise was Sebastian Cabot, 
who had a hand in earlier northwestern investigations. 

Their three ships the Bona Confidentia, the Bona Esperanxa, 
and the Edward Bonaventuraset sail from Ratcliffe harbor on 
May 10. The expedition departed in a glory of feminine tears 
and dire predictions of death in the ice. Perfumed ladies and 
bewigged courtiers dashed from the summer home of Edward VI 
to wave farewell as they sailed past. 

Their troubles commenced off the coast of Norway. They ran 
into a storm that separated the members of the tiny fleet. Several 
days of subsequent clear weather were lost as the units of the 
fleet tried to locate one another. Then Willoughby and Chancel- 
lorthe former with the Bona Esperanza and the Bona Gon- 
fidentia, and the latter in the Edward Bonav en turncontinued 
on their individual ways. 

Willoughby rounded North Cape in August. He sailed east, 
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glimpsing land all along the way, until on September 14 he put 
in at a good harbor on Kola Peninsula. There he came up 
against the demon that all men who have challenged the polar 
wastes must face and subdue or themselves be subdued. The 
arctic night closed down on him, bringing raging winds and 
plunging temperatures and vast panels of ice that closed round 
his ships and, pressing tight, set the hull timbers to screaming 
horribly. Hemmed in by the pack and with his canvas and sheets 
frozen stiff, he had no choice but to winter where he was. It 
was a grim necessity. The predictions of tragedy made in his 
beloved England came true. Months later, his body and those 
of his men were found huddled in their cabin bunks, in eternal, 
frozen sleep. 

Chancellor had better luck. Like Willoughby, he swung east 
above North Cape. He followed the antique route of the Norse- 
men and, fighting the same ice pack that was making a prisoner 
of his fellow explorer and passing close by Willoughby's future 
graveyard, he came to the White Sea, immediately east of Kola 
Peninsula. Letting go his anchor in the Bay of St. Nicholas, he 
left the Edward Bonaventura and traveled overland to Moscow, 
where he was cordially received by the Emperor of Russia and 
where he entered into negotiations for a Russian-British trade 
treaty. 

Returning to his ship in early 1554, he abandoned plans to 
search further for the Northeast Passage, deciding instead to 
hurry home with the news, of the commercial agreement he had 
projected. He was granted a successful journey and was im- 
mediately returned north by Mary of Scotland to conclude the 
treaty. He went back with three ships, but this time his luck 
ran out. 

The Russian Emperor concluded the treaty with a letter to 
Mary which he commissioned one of his diplomats to deliver. Off 
the coast of Norway, the homeward-bound ships were hit by a 
storm. Two went down, and Chancellor's battered Edward Bona- 
ventura limped into the Bay of Pitsligs off Scotland. The ex- 
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plorer, Ms wife, and the Russian emissary took to a small boat to 
escape the sinking ship. A giant wave swamped the boat. The 
Russian, with his Tsar's letter, which was to lead to Russian- 
British commerce and the formation of the Muscovy Company, 
managed to stagger up on the beach. Chancellor and his wife, 
after braving the rigors of the distant arctic, were drowned when 
literally within arm's reach of their homeland. 

The cause to which Willoughby and Chancellor had given 
their lives flourished for some years to come. The Muscovy Com- 
pany sent such men as Stephen Burrough, Arthur Pet, and 
Charles Jackman north to accomplish two things the extension 
of a highly profitable Russian trade and the further investigation 
of the Northeast Passage. In the latter area, they carried the 
British flag as far east along the route as the Kara Sea and the 
river Ob. 

Then British interest in the direction seemed to lag. English 
eyes were by that time focused on the northwest and for good 
reason. But that is subject matter for another chapter. 

Now, what of that other country interested in trade with 
the Orient the collection of provinces known as the Nether- 
lands? 

Dutch interest in the arctic flourished in the final decade of 
the sixteenth century. Prior to that time, interest had been lim- 
ited to a handful of daring merchants and a visionary adven- 
turer named Oliver Brunei. 

In the beginning, the merchants were not after a top-of-the- 
world route to the north. They were interested in trade with the 
Russians. As early as 1565, they sent Brunei and several ships 
up to Kola Peninsula to establish a commercial settlement 
there. This he did with such success that his countrymen came to 
call him the father of their White Sea trade. In the next years, 
he explored the Kola Peninsula and the Siberian coast as far 
east as the river Ob. He paid a brief visit to the island of Novaya 
Zemyla and, taking a look at the Kara Sea to the east, began to 
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theorize that It fell away to China. The Dutch merchants sent 
him out in 1582 to check the possible truth of his theory. He 
never came back. His ship was wrecked in shallow Pechora Bay 
while he was trying to force his way through Yugor Strait into 
the Kara Sea. 

At the time of his death, Dutch merchants looked upon Bru- 
nei's Northeast Passage as a possibility for profitable Far Eastern 
trade. Twelve years later, they were viewing it as a necessity for 
commercial survival. Political events caused the change in atti- 
tude. 

For many years the Dutch had been subjects of the king of 
Spain. As such, they had been granted the privilege of using the 
routes of Magellan and da Gania to the East. Then, in 1591, 
a long quarrel with King Philip climaxed in a Dutch declaration 
of independence. They eventually won their independence, but 
they lost their use of the southern commercial routes. Many of 
their merchantmen were grabbed by the patroling Spanish fleet. 
Those captains who avoided Philip's men-of-war were delayed 
and snarled in a red tape created by Spanish officials in ports 
along the way. 

And so, like the British before them, Dutchmen began to cast 
about for a route of their own to the East. They remembered 
Brunei and his conviction of the existence of a Northeast Pas- 
sage. It seemed to them a reasonable conviction, for they were 
of the opinion that Europe and Africa were two great islands, 
connected at one point, and that, if it was possible to sail south 
of Africa to the Orient, it was also possible to reach the same 
destination via a sea north of Europe. In 1594 they got in touch 
with Willem Barents and told him to find the passage. 

In that year, he was a bearded, well-built man somewhere in 
his middle years, the actual date of his birth on the North Sea 
island of Terschelling being unknown. He had a fine reputation 
as a seaman. Starting as a cabin boy, he had worked his way up 
to the command of an Amsterdam merchant ship. Because of his 
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seal-hunting activities, he was credited with knowing more about 
northern waters than any other contemporary navigator. 

Barents undertook three voyages for the Dutch. His third trip 
out killed him, but won for him an everlasting place in polar 
history. 

Four ships made the first voyage in 1594, departing Huysdunen 
on June 5* They rounded North Cape and, proceeding east, 
came up to Novaya Zemlya on July 4. Leaving two of his ships 
to explore the more southerly waters, Barents sailed northward 
along the island's western coast, exploring and mapping it up to 
its northern extremity, Ice Cape, which he placed at 77 N. 
latitude. He gave names to several landmarks along the way. 
One place he called Bear Cape. It came on its name in a frighten- 
ing way. 

Anchoring just off a modest point of land, Barents' men went 
ashore to search for stones, which they thought resembled dia- 
monds. Two seamen, wearying of the sport, lay down on their 
stomachs to rest. Suddenly, one of them felt something grab 
him by the neck. 

According to Gerrit de Veer, historian of the expedition, the 
sailor asked his companion what had got hold of him. 

The friend raised his head. His eyes bulged and his face went 
dead white. He jumped to his feet, shouting, "It's a bear," and 
dashed off, not deserting his shipmate but running for help. 

He left behind him a scene of horror. The animal, a great, 
lean female, released her victim momentarily and then attacked 
his head, tearing at the flesh. She was sucking at the man's blood 
when twenty seamen hurried to the rescue. They charged her 
with pikes and drove her away from their comrade. But she 
rallied and charged into their midst, snapping at and catching 
and tearing to pieces one of their number. 

The men turned and ran down to their boat on the beach. 
The purser paused to fire a musket ball at the bear. His shot 
was wide. A seaman named William Geysen, unable to stand the 
horrible slaughter of his shipmate, ran back to the bear, struck 
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her hard on the snout with his musket and, when she fell back 
on her haunches with an agonized roar, he threw himself at her 
and slit her throat with a knife. 

Grieving for their two lost comrades, the Dutchmen gave the 
cape its name and went on their way. Barents tried to get his 
ship around the northern tip of Novaya Zemlya, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by a heavy ice pack. His battle with the 
pack lasted from July 10 to August 3. Then, a disappointed man, 
he gave up and started home. 

His disappointment was short-lived. He came across the two 
ships that he had left behind to search the more southerly 
waters. Their captains, Brant Tetgales (sometimes called Brant 
Ysbrandtszoon) and Cornelius Corneliszoon Nai, reported that 
they had forced their way through Yugor Strait into the Kara 
Sea and had sailed on to the western side of Yamal Peninsula. 
They said that the Kara Sea stretched away to the east, free of 
land and ice. They were certain that it ran on to the Orient. 
Barents agreed with them and lightheartedly returned to Amster- 
dam with the news that the Northeast Passage had been found. 

Barents' news delighted his Amsterdam sponsors. They were 
struck with visions of staggering and immediate profits, and they 
fitted out a fleet of seven ships, each laden with fine merchandise 
for Cathay, and sent them north with the old navigator in the 
summer of 1595. He attempted to embark on the "passage" 
sighted by Tetgales and Nai, but the arctic pitted herself against 
him, as if sensing that he held some sort of humiliation for her. 
Coming up to Yugor Strait, he found the channel jammed with 
ice. He bided his time for ten days, sighted a break in the tum- 
bled white, and pushed into the Kara Sea. He went no farther. 
The Kara was blanketed with shifting, restless, angry pack ice. 
It threatened to crush his ships. He turned for home on Sep- 
tember 15. 

Barents came back through Yugor Strait, an angry man. He 
had twice fought the ice and though he had brought good 
news back from his first skirmish he had been defeated in his 
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purpose on both occasions. His reputation as a seaman was at 
stake. His Amsterdam merchants had invested heavily in his 
skill, and they had yet to realize a single coin for their trust. 
How long would it be before they began to doubt his navi- 
gational ability, his courage? 

He knew that he was embarked on no ordinary work. His job 
was not the routine labor of shifting cargo from one known 
port to the other. It was far more historic than that. He was 
trying to sail where no man before him had sailed. He was try- 
ing to join together two distant parts of the world, a wedding 
that would assuredly influence the future history of his own 
nation and might well affect the whole course of commercial 
history. It was the sort of endeavor that very soon was meta- 
morphosed from mere work to vocation. He was intelligent 
enough to know that he was fighting for a place of honor in the 
story of mankind, and he was human enough to want that place 
intensely. Only the ice was keeping him from it, and for this 
he hated the white stuff. At his age, he had not much time left 
for the struggle. He must find success very soon. 

The Amsterdam merchants' disappointment at his failure was 
as keen as his own. Enthusiasm for the Northeast Passage waned. 
But only temporarily. The Dutch are a persistent, resilient peo- 
ple in matters monetary, and the lure of Oriental riches was far 
from dead in their practical hearts. A new expedition, scheduled 
for departure in 1596, was organized. Two ships were obtained 
and cargoed with goods. Two crews were hired. Barents was 
asked to join the venture. 

The position that he was offered must have struck hard at his 
pride. He was not asked to lead the company or even to captain 
one of the vessels. The captains had already been selected. They 
were Jan Corneliszoon Rijp and young Jacob van Heemskerck. 
Barents was told he could sail as chief pilot in van Heemskerck's 
ship. 

Assuredly the assignment hurt. History has left no record of 
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his feelings at the time. But there can be little doubt of what 
they were. After all, the two previous expeditions had been his 
and, despite their frustrating outcome, no one but a fool would 
claim that he had worked less than magnificently. Any demotion 
is humiliating, and particularly so when it touches one who, 
if he was proud to any degree, must certainly have felt that the 
honor of commanding the first expedition through the passage 
was rightly his on the basis of prior endeavor. Of all the officers 
assigned to the cruise, he was acknowledged the most skillful 
and the most knowing in the ways of the arctic. It must have 
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been galling to think of serving under a man many years his 
junior in age and experience. 

Barents' utter dedication to the navigation of the Northeast 
Passage was proved beyond doubt when he swallowed his pride 
and accepted the job. By so doing, he wrote his own death 
warrant. 

The expedition that was to take Barents to an arctic grave and 
a unique place in history hoisted sail out of Amsterdam on 
May 10, 1596. The two little ships shaped their course north 
along the coast of Norway. Barents found his relationship with 
van Heemskerck pleasant. His new captain had been on the 
1595 voyage as a junior officer, and Barents knew him to be a 
man of good sense and courage. Van Heemskerck, likewise, 
seemed aware of the older man's superior knowledge, and he 
treated his pilot-navigator as an equal. 

Unfortunately, Barents' relations with his sister ship were not 
as cordial. Jan Corneliszoon Rijp soon proved himself an unco- 
operative traveling companion. Barents set a course northeast 
to get the expedition around North Cape and shaped for Novaya 
Zemlya, but Rijp refused to follow it. He struck off to the north, 
and an annoyed Barents and van Heemskerck set off after him. 
They signaled him to heave-to and come aboard for a talk. 
According to Gerrit de Veer, again serving as Barents' unofficial 
historian, the conversation was anything but pleasant. Rijp and 
his pilot made it known that they did not want to attack the 
Kara Sea through Yugor Strait. They said they preferred to try 
an approach north of Novaya Zemlya. They thought that up 
there they would find the passage to the Orient. Barents tried to 
change their minds, finally realizing that he was wasting his 
breath. Rather than see the expedition torn by dissension at this 
early date, he and van Heemskerck agreed to accompany their 
fellow captain along his northerly course for a few days, hoping 
for a change of heart on his part. 

The disagreement resulted in two important discoveries. On 
June 9, the ships came upon a small island. Heemskerck's men 
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went ashore, ran into a bear, and, after scattering before its 
attack, killed it. 

Gerrit de Veer wrote that land was again sighted on the nine- 
teenth of the month. Whereas the first island had been small, 
this new land mass was great in size, and de Veer noted that the 
ships sailed westward along it until they reached 79 N. latitude. 
Added to the discovery of a new land was the "farthest north" 
record achieved by man to date. Barents thought he was off the 
coast of Greenland, and he was upset that the intractable Rijp 
had led the expedition so far to the west. He would have been 
of a different mind had he known that this single discovery had 
more than paid for the expenses of his three voyages. This dis- 
covery was to open the way to the highly profitable Spitsbergen 
sealing and whaling industries. 

The ships pressed north for nearly another two weeks. Then 
Barents and van Heemskerck hailed Rijp and his pilot aboard. 
Barents said that, since they could no longer proceed along the 
present route because of ice, it was time to turn southeast. Rijp 
replied that he was willing to turn east, but not south. He was 
determined to remain in the vicinity of his present latitude. 
Barents gave up. He answered that there was only one thing to 
do. The expedition would split up, each captain going his own 
way. Rijp agreed. The men shook hands, and the ships parted 
company the following morning. 

Rijp meandered about his northern latitude for a time and 
then, plagued by ice, turned back to Norway. Barents dropped 
southeast to Novaya Zemlya and became the first European to 
winter successfully in the arctic. 

Gerrit de Veer recorded that Novaya Zemlya was sighted on 
July 17. The landfall was made some way down the western face 
of the long island. Barents altered course to north-northeast and 
beat a path up to the northern tip of the island, which he 
judged to be in 76 N. latitude. 

As was to be expected, he encountered ice up there. Bringing 
with it a blanket of gray-white, opaque fog, it was coming down 
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in a solid, jagged mass from the north and was gliding, evil and 
majestic, into the Kara Sea. Barents later realized that, at that 
moment, he should have turned tail and run for home. Instead, 
sighting a small cove, which he christened Ice Haven, he put 
into shore to wait for some change in the temper and situation 
of the pack. He had come to the theater where the greatest act 
of his life was to be played, but he had yet to walk upon the 
stage. 

Several days later, he thought that the ice had slackened off 
sufficiently for him to risk continuing on his way. The ship 
raised sail out of Ice Haven, angled southeast, and started down 
the eastern face of Novaya Zemlya. Very soon Barents knew he 
had made a mistake, knew that he should have run for home. A 
stiff wind that frosted his beard and clothes struck him where he 
stood in the bows. The rigging froze, ballooned to twice its size 
by a coating of blue-white. The pack came at him from the east, 
rubbed against the hull, tearing away long splinters of brown, 
wet wood. It crossed the prow, forcing the navigator to pull the 
ship up short countless times while he searched, squinting, for a 
new path. His face, long tight with anxiety, at last cracked with 
disappointment. He shrugged disgustedly and strode up to van 
Heemskerck on the high poop deck. He spoke softly, angrily, 
and said that they were going to have to turn back, that, if they 
did not, the ice would soon lock them in where they lay. 
Heemskerck nodded. He was not surprised. His eyes were just 
as good as Barents'. 

By August 26, they were back up to the northern tip of 
Novaya Zemlya. They rounded a headland, and the sight that 
greeted them was sufficient to chill the heart of any sailor. The 
north had dumped more ice, a white, low-spined monster against 
the horizon, down on Novaya Zemlya. It lay westward of the 
island, cutting off the Dutch route of escape. They had no 
choice but to put in at Ice Haven again and pray that the wind 
would breathe the ice away. In the early evening they put down 
their anchor on the west side of the cove. Barents had now 
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stepped from the wings. He was on stage, ready to play out the 
last, tragic, heroic act in his life. 

The next days were a horror for the Dutchmen, all of them 
strangers to the arctic night. The ice did not blow clear. Rather, 
It slid and tumbled into the cove. It crowded round the ship, 
and Gerrit de Veer wrote that it did its utmost to squeeze the 
life out of the fragile vessel. 

Time and again, sometimes thundering, sometimes snarling 
with the sound of metal grating against metal, the ice charged 
against her hull timbers. It would pull up her bows, haul down 
her stern and, depending on its whim, pitch her to port or star- 
board. The deck would arch like a bow and the seams between 
the planking would be transformed into narrow, black crevices. 
Tackle and sheets would groan and yards would bang down 
and about in a swinging sort of dance. The men would jump 
into their two small boats and row away through the leads, or 
they would jump clear and dash across the bumping, surging 
floes. When the ice finally backed off and the ship had righted 
Itself, they would return aboard, always certain the bottom was 
gone out of her, always hysterical with an astonished pleasure 
when they found her still of a piece. 

Every time the ship successfully resisted the enormous pres- 
sure, the hopes of the men soared high. The strength of the 
vessel seemed like a message from God saying that He had not 
yet abandoned them and that He would yet see them safely away 
from this place. But even the courageous, unyielding vessel could 
not sustain them indefinitely. Their eyes saw other indications 
of their thinning chances for escape. The sea beyond Ice Haven 
was now an unbroken field of white stretching away to all hori- 
zons, and the floes crowding into the cove were, as the tempera- 
ture plunged lower each day, knitting themselves into a solid 
mass. The men came to the day when they had to face the fact 
that not even a miracle would free them. They were destined 
to sit out the polar winter where they were. 

They were frightened at the prospect of the coming arctic 
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night. And they had every right to be. They knew how the men 
of Willoughby had perished in the frozen darkness, and they 
knew that the odds were that they would find the exact same 
fate. They had no real knowledge of how a man might best 
sustain himself during the long months until the spring thaw 
set in, for no one before them had wintered in these latitudes 
and lived to tell about it. For them there was no one with the 
advice of practical experience. They were pioneers in the very 
worst sense of the word. 

Barents knew their fear. He could smell it. And because he 
had led men for most of his life, he knew the best antidote for 
its poison. The men had to be put to work on a project that 
would accomplish two ends take their minds out of themselves 
and prepare them for the winter. He met with van Heemskerck 
in the latter's cabin, and together they laid down a plan for 
survival. When they were satisfied with it, they went out on 
deck and put it into effect. 

The first order of business, they told the crew, was to build a 
shelter over on the beach. The choice of a campsite gave them 
no difficulty, for the shore was fairly level and the cove pro- 
tected from the full blast of the wind by circling hills. But the 
discovery of materials for their house was another matter. The 
beach was devoid of driftwood. 

Barents had a ready answer to this problem. He detailed one 
group of men to prying loose every board that could be removed 
from the ship without sinking her. A second group was dis- 
patched along the beaches beyond the cove to see if deposits of 
driftwood could be found. The second group returned in sev- 
eral hours with good news. Much wood was to be had about 
four miles distant. 

Barents nodded, feeling a thrust of satisfaction. A supply of 
wood close at hand pleased him, but what truly lifted his heart 
was the fresh spirit in the men. He had them build a sled and 
then set them on a schedule of two trips daily to gather the 
wood. Very soon his satisfaction turned to grim pride. A hard, 
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icy wind roared in from the sea, and the wood gatherers, poorly 
clothed and gloved, suffered much from it. Each morning, they 
struggled into camp, dragging their sled behind them, their 
feet swelling and blackening with frostbite, their hands purple 
and bleeding from the bite of the drag ropes, their breath ex- 
ploding creamily and noisily from throats and lungs burned raw 
by the piercing cold. Stolidly, not talking much, they unloaded 
their cargo and then set off again. 

Barents' pride extended to the sailors on the ship. Long planks 
came over the side in a continuous stream and were carried on 
shoulders or dragged by ropes to the shore. Periodically the 
work usually done in the silence of numbed cold and tiredness- 
would come to an abrupt halt, and frenzied shouts would come 
ringing across the ice, and Barents would know that the ship 
was again being pestered by an unwelcome visitor. There were 
many bears in the vicinity, and they seemed to be curious, liking 
nothing better than to pay unexpected calls on the strangers. 
The problem was that they were perennially hungry and did not 
care whether their fare was to be found in a barrel or walking 
about on two legs. The Dutchman hated the very sight of them. 
As soon as one put in an appearance, all hands grabbed fowl- 
ing pieces, pikes, or any stick of wood at hand and dashed 
noisily to the attack that usually ended in death for the intruder. 

When sufficient wood had arrived at the campsite, the men, 
supervised by the aging ship's carpenter, began to construct 
their winter house. It was to be a simple affair, merely one large 
room. The walls, combining driftwood and timbers from the 
vessel, went up in a hard, biting wind. For a time, the roof gave 
the builders trouble, the opposing walls being too widely sepa- 
rated for the use of planks. At last it was decided to use a sail. It 
was stretched into place and held down with sand until coated 
over with a thick layer of ice. Seventeen bunks were built in 
tiers around the walls. 

By October the place was ready for its finishing touches. 
Barents, his sense of responsibility to his merchant backers never 
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failing him, ordered the ship's cargo transferred to the house and 
stored wherever there was room for it about and beneath the 
bunks. Food was hauled in. A table was placed in a clear area 
in the middle of the room. Near it a ship's stove was set down. 
A barrel with the bottom knocked out of it was installed as a 
chimney. 

The polar night fell in October, the pale sun, a dull red, dis- 
appearing, not to return until late the following January. The 
men crowded into their house and, tough as all the years at sea 
had made them, settled down to the most uncomfortable, miser- 
able months of their lives. De Veer wrote that they were cold all 
the while, that no fire that they made had the power to warm 
them. Their efforts at construction were not of the first order. 
There were cracks between the boards in their walls, and the 
wind howled through those cracks and nullified the exertions of 
the most enthusiastic blaze. After a time a sort of natural barrier 
against the wind formed on the walls, but it was a horrible 
barrier, a coating of ice that grew to a thickness of two inches. 
It did not limit itself to the walls; it crawled, sometimes wet, 
sometimes hard and crisp, upon their bunks. When the men 
huddled before their driftwood fire, they found that it scorched 
their stockings long before it warmed their feet. The heat would 
blast their faces, stabbing their frozen features with a million 
tiny needles, while frost covered their backs. 

To offset the danger of despondency through inactivity, a 
daily routine of work was assigned each man; some cleaned the 
house, others took care of the cooking, still others carted in fresh 
firewood and cleared the ashes from the stove. The ship's surgeon 
established a weekly schedule of bathing and physical exercise 
to ward off the ever-present specter of illness. 

His efforts went in vain, and for this he could not be cen- 
sured. His was the age of scurvy, the day of its effective preven- 
tion yet in the far distant future, and it made its sinister way 
among the crew. The fact is, the disease was aboard long before 
the ship made Ice Haven. Some of the men, the old carpenter 
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among them, had been so weak with it that they had hardly 
been able to walk while constructing the winter house. The 
carpenter was the first man to die of the disease. He gave himself 
up to it shortly after the supreme construction job of his life. 
He was followed by four shipmates through the long weeks. 

Barents himself fell ill early in the winter. The exact nature 
of his illness is in doubt. It might have been scurvy; it might 
have been a disorder of advancing age; it might have been a 
result of the poor living conditions and the foul weather. The 
men constructed a bed for Barents near the fire. From that post 
he directed the activities of the crew for months to come. 

Though illness was a cross always to be borne, the men suf- 
fered little from lack of food, at least until the spring journey 
out from Ice Haven commenced. They were amply stocked with 
biscuits, wine, and a commodity which they called pancakes. 
De Veer wrote that, with the final lowering of the sun, the bears 
disappeared and were replaced by foxes. These little animals 
came in great numbers. Traps were set for them, and as many 
as three a day were captured. They were eaten and their pelts 
were used to make fur caps. 

In December the expedition suffered its closest brush with 
death. A great storm burst upon Ice Haven early in the seventh 
day of the month. It brought with it a howling, vicious northeast 
wind that drove the temperature far below zero and hammered 
the Barents house mercilessly. The whole place rattled, and the 
canvas-and-ice roof alternately sank and lifted until it seemed 
ready to split. The wind knifed through the splits in the walls 
and filled the room with flying snowdrift. 

The men were in agony. Their tattered clothes, not really 
suited for the arctic night in the beginning, afforded them little 
protection against the freezing blast. The meager heat of the 
fire was dispersed and whipped out through the chinks in the 
walls. Some of the men stamped about, swinging their arms and 
beating their sides and shoulders in an effort to keep their blood 
circulating. Others crawled into their bunks and pulled their 
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damp blankets up over their heads and lay with their frostbitten 
hands tingling painfully between their legs. A few sat huddled 
together at the fire, trying to pull an iota of warmth from each 
other. 

Those at the fire tried to talk. The very act of speech was 
painful. They had to shout to make themselves heard above the 
hollow, screaming thunder of the wind; their lips were cracked 
and the insides of their mouths were iron cold. They told each 
other that they must do something to warm themselves if they 
were not to freeze to death in the coming night. But what could 
be done? That was the awful question. 

One seaman had a suggestion. His face was purple with the 
cold. There was snow dust in his beard. He pointed to their 
stock of sea coals piled in a corner. Until the present time, the 
men had burned driftwood, and he said that the moment had 
come to use the coals, which cast off a great amount of heat. His 
companions agreed with him. This, assuredly, was the emer- 
gency for which they had been hoarding the fuel. 

That night, with the wind on the rise, a great fire of sea coals 
was started in the stove. A wondrous heat fingered out from the 
center of the room. To make certain that it did not escape into 
the stormy darkness, the men set to the task of weatherproofing 
their house. They stopped up the chimney, the door, and the 
cracks in the wall with clothing and blankets. The heat spread 
to all the bunks. The men luxuriated in it. They extended their 
battered hands and feet to it. They breathed it hungrily into 
their lungs. Their conversation became gay, light-hearted. Let it 
storm, was their attitude. What had started out to be their worst 
day to date had turned into their best night. 

Then the trouble began. Barents, bedded down close to the 
fire, felt a sudden nausea. At first, he thought it was due to his 
illness. He lifted his head and, bewildered, saw that a change 
was taking hold of the men. They were blinking and staring 
owlishly at each other, and the animation was going out of their 
talk. Over on a bunk, one seaman, who had been ailing with 
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scurvy for days now, passed a hand across his eyes and moaned 
softly. Another shook his head several times, as if trying to clear 
it. A sailor close by the stove remarked that he did not feel well, 
that he was dizzy. A chorus of sympathetic grunts came from the 
men about him. He stood up and tried to walk to his bunk. He 
collapsed silently on his face. 

His companions gathered in a swaying, frightened knot about 
him and tried to revive him. Suddenly, two of the biggest men in 
the group shouted that they had to have air. They cried that 
they were being suffocated. Choking, one staggered to the door, 
the other to the chimney to release a flood of rags and odds and 
ends of clothing. The man at the door managed to wrench it 
open. He stared into the howling night, snow pelting his face, 
and then pitched forward, groaning loudly. De Veer, who was in 
the bunk nearest the door, got dizzily to his feet. He pulled the 
fellow back into the room and revived him by sprinkling vinegar 
on his face. 

The thundering wind, the great enemy of the day, now be- 
came a friend. It swept, clean and fresh, through the room, and 
the men felt the dizziness and the awful faintness leave them. 
Van Heemskerck passed round a ration of wine to restore them 
fully, and then they cleared the sea coals from the stove and 
never used them again. According to de Veer, they were more 
frightened of the coals and their insidious fumes than of the 
cold. They did not know the reason behind the mischief the 
coals had wrought, but they knew the things had come close to 
killing them, and that was enough for them. In the light of 
present-day knowledge, we know that they almost became the 
first victims of carbon monoxide poisoning in the history of the 
arctic. 

That incident remained their closest scrape with death during 
the entire Ice Haven sojourn. By January, their spirits were on 
the rise. They congratulated each other on reaching the halfway 
mark in the polar night. Their chances of surviving the ordeal 
seemed to improve with each passing day. 
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Spring seemed at hand by the end of March. The sun, a thing 
of dull red, was once again above the horizon. The temperature 
was up to a few degrees below zero, and the air seemed warm in 
contrast to that of the past months. And, best of all, the ice in 
the cove was beginning to break up. Soon, very soon, the men 
said, it would be time to leave. Barents agreed. He got out of 
his bunk. His legs were weak and his face colorless as he and 
Heemskerck led the crew over the ice to the ship. 

The vessel was a statue of white, its deck under snow, ice up 
its sides and masts, the rigging swollen twice its size and as stiff 
as wire. Barents was delighted to see that the hull timbers had 
held against the enormous pressures of the grinding floes and 
that the bilges held an insignificant amount of water beyond 
what was usual for them. There was still no color in his hag- 
gard face, but his smile was triumphant. He told Heemskerck 
that they would hoist sail as soon as the ice cleared out of their 
way. 

But that was the trouble. The ice, continuing to split noisily 
into shifting floes, did not float out to sea or find its way to 
shore to leave a path to freedom for the ship. All through April, 
the impatient crew waited for her release. In the first week of 
May, an alarmed Barents drew Heemskerck to one side. He ad- 
vised the captain that, if the vessel had not been freed by the 
end of the month, the expedition should store all supplies 
abroad the two small ship's boats scutes, he called them and 
make for home in them. The journey was long and the arctic 
summer short. Delay might result in the men being forced to 
spend a second, and surely fatal, winter in these latitudes. 

Early June saw the cove still choked with ice and the ship still 
a statue atop a floe, her white decoration slowly melting. Conse- 
quently, all provisions were placed in the scutes. The men 
climbed aboard and took up oars. The trip home got under way 
on June 13, 1597. 

Before departing Ice Haven, both Heemskerck and Barents sat 
down to a writing task. Heemskerck composed two documents 
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describing the events of the past winter; he placed a copy in 
each boat, hoping that at least one of them would find its way 
back to Holland. Barents, his hand still weak, wrote a letter. 
He put it in a musket's charge and placed it up the barrel chim- 
ney, where it was found by British explorer and yachtsman 
Charles L. W. Gardiner in 1876, just under three hundred years 
later. It was by that time almost rotted away, but Gardiner was 
able to make out a part of it. 

The scutes pushed through narrow leads in the cove ice and 
turned west into the sea. Barents was in the same boat with 
Gerrit de Veer. He was stretched out in the stern and, when he 
felt the familiar swell of the ocean under him, he opened his eyes 
and extended a trembling hand to de Veer. He said that he 
wanted to take a last look at Ice Haven. De Veer nodded. He put 
his arms under Barents' shoulders and lifted him so that the old 
man's head was resting against his chest. Barents stared at the 
crude one-room hut now fading into the distance and losing 
itself against the white background of the island. After a time 
Barents sighed and said that he had had enough. De Veer low- 
ered the navigator to the floorboards. Later, he wrote of his 
admiration for this old man, saying that, though deathly ill, he 
always managed an air of confidence in front of the crew. He 
noted that when Heemskerck later asked after his health, Barents 
smiled and said that he would be up and running about long 
before Holland was sighted. 

The two boats made their way down the western face of 
Novaya Zemlya for three days. Then they ran into the series of 
events from which Barents was not to emerge and which came 
close to destroying the entire expedition. 

On the morning of the seventeenth, the look of the ice so 
terrified the men that de Veer, who was prone to exaggeration 
now and again, wrote that their hair stood upright. A hard wind 
was blowing and the sea was alive with restless floes. They bore 
down fast on the little boats, They fell across their prows and 
sterns. Then, seemingly possessed of a life of their own, they 
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closed on the boats, grinding and crashing against each other 
with the deafening sound of thunder bursting directly overhead. 

Horrified, the men stared at the white chaos. They knew that 
they were looking death in the face. Should they be caught be- 
tween any two of those monstrous forces, their boats would 
splinter beneath them like egg shells pressed in a vise. They 
jumped to their feet and used their oars to drive back the 
threatening floes. They yelled and the sweat of fear ran down 
their faces. The scutes rocked wildly underfoot, taking aboard 
icy water. 

Heemskerck crouched in the stern of the lead boat. He knew 
the men were wasting their time. No sooner did they knock 
away one chunk of white than another closed for the attack. He 
stared off to port. Over there, set down solidly on the sea bottom 
and running lumpily up to Novaya Zemlya, was land ice. To 
save themselves, they somehow had to make their way through 
the dancing, pressing maze to that ice and draw their boats up 
on it. 

Heemskerck told the men in his boat what must be done. They 
nodded in dumb, terrified agreement. Swiftly, he divided them 
into two units; one group rowed, the other fought off the ice. 
He signaled the second boat to follow him, and then he cut over 
toward the motionless field of white. 

Slowly, carefully, the scutes inched through the maze, Heems- 
kerck at the tiller, his teeth clamped together, his eyes narrowed. 
Floes bobbed up to his little craft, ground against its side, threat- 
ened to turn it bottom up, and then, helped along by the men, 
swept away over the stern. At last he shouted the order to ship 
oars. The boats now stood a short distance from the land ice, but 
cut off from it by a tight clutter of floes. He saw immediately the 
impossibility of trying to row through that chaos. 

Heemskerck groaned, then steeled himself for the step that he 
now must take. He leaned forward and spoke, and he saw the 
men shrink from the insane thing he was asking of them. He 
wanted, he said, a volunteer to carry a rope across the remaining 
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floes to the land ice. It was needed to pull the boat through 
those floes and haul it up to safety. So far as the listeners were 
concerned, the man who volunteered was committing himself 
to death. 

Gerrit de Veer struggled up from near the stern. He was, he 
later wrote, the lightest man aboard and, consequently, best 
suited for the job. He seemed indifferent to the danger involved. 
He might as well die out there on the floes as here in the boat. 

One end of a long rope was tied to the prow, the remainder 
placed in a loop over de Veer's shoulder. He stepped to the 
bow, briefly studied the floe rising and falling just ahead of him, 
and jumped. Then, the rope unraveling with his every step, he 
made his way from one moving chunk to another. Sometimes he 
executed mighty, daring leaps; more often, before hopping 
across, he prudently waited, crouching like a wind-whipped ani- 
mal, until the floe on which he was riding bumped against an- 
other. Sometimes the floes were large enough for him to cross 
on the run; others were so small that they tilted sickeningly 
under his weight, and he had to go down on his hands and knees 
to keep from falling between the walls of white that could crush 
the life out of him in a split second. 

An eternity later, he came out on the land ice. Sweat was pour- 
ing down his sides despite the freezing air. He drew in a relieved 
breath and climbed with weak, trembling legs to a high point 
where he made the rope fast. The scutes by this time were lashed 
together, and the men in the lead began to haul in on the rope. 
Slowly the company advanced through narrow channels to a 
point directly below de Veer. They got the sick among them 
over the sides, then tossed bundled supplies on the ice and 
pulled the scutes from the water. In de Veer's words, they had 
escaped the jaws of death. 

But there were those among them who were not to cheat 
death. The explorers remained where they were for more than 
a week, huddled in the driving wind, pressed against each other 
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for warmth. When they finally departed, Willem Barents was 
not among them. Sometime in the third day of their imprison- 
ment his giant heart, the heart that had given them the spirit 
to get through the terrible winter, sparked for the last time and 
then was quiet in his spent body. 

On June 20, some of the men sat talking with Barents. He lay 
on the ice, a damp, ragged blanket about his shoulders and a 
lumped mattress of old clothing beneath him. He nodded to- 
ward seaman Claes Adrianson, who sprawled deathly ill nearby, 
and he said softly that he, Barents, would not live long after his 
fellow sufferer had died. De Veer was among the listeners, and 
he w T rote that the men did not take him too seriously. They 
knew he was very sick, but they did not think him at death's 
door; perhaps they had become so accustomed to his wasted fea- 
tures that they no longer saw the doom that was written on 
them. 

To distract the navigator from himself, they talked of many 
matters for a while perhaps, as sailors will, of home. De Veer 
gave Barents a card to read. It contained his latest notes on the 
voyage. Barents read them approvingly, returned the card to de 
Veer, and asked him for a drink of water. 

He drank deeply and smiled his thanks to de Veer. Then, so 
suddenly that the circling men could only stare in shock, the 
life ran out of him. His features contorted. His head fell back 
and his breath came in shallow gasps. De Veer saw his eyes roll 
up under his lids, saw the skin about his stretched lips abruptly 
go slack. De Veer moved forward. His hand went searching for 
a heartbeat. He straightened and shook his head. The icy wind 
froze the tears that started down his cheeks. 

He said softly that Barents was dead. 

At first the men did not believe him. Barents had brought 
them through the most harrowing days of their lives. He had 
been their real, if unofficial, leader. He could not leave them 
now. 
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Then, one by one, they felt a great loneliness steal over 
them. 



When, toward the end of the month, they continued their 
homeward journey, they left their beloved leader behind, alone 
and at peace at last with the arctic that he so loved and that he 
had struggled so long to conquer. They wrapped his body in his 
old tattered blanket and, when the ice permitted, carried it 
down to the water's edge. They bared their heads to cold wind 
and said a few simple prayers. And then they gave him to the 
sea. 

The remainder of their story can be told in a few words, but 
it must not be assumed that, because of those few words, it was 
anything less than heroic. They made their way down the west- 
ern face of Novaya Zemlya and, on July 28, 1597, came upon 
two Russian ships in the vicinity of St. Lauren's Bay. They were 
taken aboard, carried to Vaigats Island, and then to the Kola 
Peninsula, where they were pleasantly surprised to meet their 
former colleague, Jan Corneliszoon Rijp. With him, they re- 
turned to Holland. 

And so ended the third and final voyage of Willem Barents. 
Though it failed in its basic purpose, the detection of a north- 
eastern route to China, it remains to this day one of the historic 
voyages of all time. For out of the basic failure came many 
magnificent triumphs. It carried man farther up the face of his 
globe than he had ever gone before. It resulted in the discovery 
of Spitsbergen and thus led to the development of walrus, whale, 
and seal fishing grounds that were to provide Barents' homeland 
with a vital source of wealth for years to come. It brought back 
much information to be added to the world's knowledge of its 
most northern regions. And, possibly most magnificent of all, it 
proved to man that his heart, his courage, his stamina were 
equal to the rigors of the eternal arctic night. 

Barents' efforts brought the navigation for the Northeast Pas- 
sage to a vital landmark its halfway point. Familiar now were 
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the sullen waters between North Cape and the Kara Sea, Im- 
mediately east of Novaya Zemlya. 

But what lay beyond the Kara Sea? And could a man find his 
way through its ice-choked waters to Cathay? 

The answer to the first question slowly evolved through the 
centuries. For a reply to the second, the world had to wait close 
to three hundred years. 



2 : Northwest 



FROBISHER-FRANKLIN 



Twenty-one years after the Northeast Passage had wrapped 
Sir Hugh Willoughby and his men in frozen sleep, British inter- 
est in its sister passage far to the west flared afresh. 

The English had probed the outer edges of the Northwest Pas- 
sage since late in the fifteenth century. In 1497, John Cabot and 
his son Sebastian, sent out by the merchants of Bristol to find a 
northern route to Cathay, rediscovered the American continent 
and coasted along the shores of lands which the elder Cabot 
christened Prima Terra Vesta and which are known to modern 
man as Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Time has obscured the records of subsequent explorations. 
Nothing is known of a 1498 voyage made by Sebastian Cabot 
back in the direction of Prima Terra Vesta. History remarks 
that the discoveries of the Cabots and the Portuguese Caspar 
Corte-Real, who is said to have rediscovered Greenland in 1500, 
led to the development of the profitable northeastern Atlantic 
fisheries, but of actual voyages of discovery it can tell us little. It 
is suspected that the English and the Portuguese combined in 
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1501 and 1502 for investigations that may have taken them to 
Labrador. There is also evidence that Sebastian Cabot took out 
an arctic expedition in 1508 and that, in 1521, Henry VIII tried 
to convince the merchants of London to support another Cabot 
thrust northwest. But of the details of these voyages and plans 
nothing is known. 

The record clears in 1576. Understandably, immediately prior 
to this time the English seemed to have forgotten the west and 
were concentrating on the Russian trade that Chancellor had 
opened for them. Then Martin Frobisher, a Yorkshireman by 
birth and an explorer and privateer by trade, appeared on the 
scene, and the history of the Northwest Passage took a peculiar 
and unexpected turn. 

The year 1576 was an important one for Frobisher. For some 
fifteen years, while ranging the seas as a privateer, he had heard 
much of and thought much on the Northwest Passage. He fully 
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comprehended the importance to his homeland of such a trade 
route, and he was particularly enchanted by the thought of the 
riches and prestige that would come to the man who located it. 
His ambitious nature told him that he must be that man. With 
the help of a friend, the Duke of Warwick, he petitioned Eliza- 
beth in 1576 for royal permission to lead an expedition to the 
frozen regions of the New World. 

His desire was granted. He obtained three ships. Two of them 
were barques the twenty-five ton Gabriel, in which he person- 
ally would sail, and the twenty-ton Michael; the third was a 
small pinnace. They were provisioned for a twelve-month voy- 
age, and he took them out from Blackwell on June 15. 

He set a course for the Shetlands and then cut northwest to- 
ward Greenland. The Atlantic came close to ending his entire 
venture. A storm boiled over him, driving the pinnace to the 
bottom, carrying away the Gabriel's topmast, and sending the 
terrified Michael scurrying for home with the dread news that 
Frobisher had drowned. 

Very much alive, Frobisher, disgusted with the Michael's 
cowardice, continued west after mid-ocean repairs. On July 11, 
he was off the southern coast of Greenland. Nine days later he 
came to a land mass that is now known to be the southeastern 
tip of Baffin Island. He named it Queen Elizabeth's Foreland. 

He proceeded north along the strange coast, bucking contrary 
winds and heavy ice. He sighted a wide expanse of water wedg- 
ing deep into the land. He was delighted, for it seemed to divide 
the land in two. It was possible, he thought, that a benevolent 
God had smiled on him in the earliest days of his voyage. He 
was certain that, if he followed that mammoth lane of water, it 
would lead him to a sea beyond the land. The sea, undoubtedly, 
would transport him all the way to Cathay. 

We know from history that he was badly mistaken. The ex- 
panse of water that he entered so confidently was not a strait 
between two islands. It was the giant bay that has come to bear 
his name. 
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Soon after pushing into the lane, he encountered natives. 
Their leaders paddled canoes out to his ship and came aboard. 
They seemed friendly, and so Frobisher allowed five seamen to 
accompany them ashore to collect food and water. It was an 
error that ended the expedition's forward progress. Once ashore, 
the Indians promptly took the men prisoner and made off with 
them. Furious, the Yorkshireman mustered the remainder of the 
crew for a rescue attempt. They charged inland, but every en- 
deavor to regain their people failed. On one occasion, Frobisher 
himself was almost captured by the natives. 

With his supplies running alarmingly short, Frobisher con- 
cluded that he must return home. Before leaving, he avenged 
somewhat his missing personnel by taking captive a native. He 
planned to present the man to Queen Elizabeth as proof of the 
great distance he had traveled. The native cheated him of even 
this pleasure. Hysterical at being carried from his home, he died 
in mid-ocean. 

Frobisher arrived back in England in October 1576. A man 
returned from the dead, he was given a royal welcome and his 
stories of what he had seen and his conviction that he had found 
the strait leading to the Northwest Passage were heard with great 
interest. Of greater interest, especially to Elizabeth's shrewd eyes, 
were several samples of ore black earth, he called them that 
he had brought back from the New World. Though he never 
regretted the fact, those samples influenced all his future ex- 
ploratory work and kept him from finding his Northwest Pas- 
sage. 

The Queen and her court came to believe that the ore 
contained gold. The search for a route to Cathay was immedi- 
ately forgotten, replaced by a search for gold, a quest in which 
Frobisher, practical privateer that he was, happily enlisted. The 
very next year, 1577, saw him heading west again, this time in 
charge of a larger fleet that hoped to return with its holds full 
of the precious yellow metal. He arrived at the mouth of Fro- 
bisher Bay on July 17. The time was spent gold hunting. Very 
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little exploratory work was accomplished, and Frobisher, still 
considering his bay a strait, was back in England by September. 

The ore samples brought back from the second junket looked 
so promising that Elizabeth summoned him to Windsor Castle 
and told him that she wanted him to set out again for the New 
World at the earliest date possible. That wonderful land must 
be settled and mined properly, she said. She promised him vast 
wealth in reward for his loyal services. 

A very pleased Frobisher embarked on his third voyage west. 
On July 2, 1578, he sighted the now familiar headland of his 
bayor, as he still thought of it, strait. He started toward it, 
but stormy weather and heavy ice threw him off course and, 
unaware of what had happened, he unwitingly sailed into a new 
lane of water, a lane that was some day to earn the name Hud- 
son Strait. He proceeded along the channel for some sixty miles 
before realizing his error. He christened the lane Mistaken 
Strait and turned back. It is regrettable that he was so dedicated 
to Elizabeth and the lure of gold. Had he continued on his way, 
he would have earned for himself a greater immortality by de- 
priving Henry Hudson of the honor of discovering Hudson Bay. 

Retracing his steps, Frobisher got back into his bay. He 
established the germ of Elizabeth's mining colony. He then 
loaded his ships with the black earth and hoisted sail for home, 
arriving there in October. 

The "black earth" and the mining colony came to nothing. 
For the scientists of the day finally made a disconcerting an- 
nouncement. A lengthy study of the New World ore had re- 
vealed that it contained no gold. Instantly interest in Frobisher 
and his discoveries disintegrated, and the ex-privateer found his 
exploratory days at an end. No one wanted to listen to his 
accounts of past exploits. No one wanted to fuss with his plans 
for future work. He was a man who had failed, and Elizabeth 
and all the good people of influence who had pushed him for- 
ward in his ill-fated enterprise now found it a little embarrassing 
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to have him about. Some talk was heard about a new voyage for 
him in 1581. It never materialized. 

And so one of the first adequately documented assaults on the 
Northwest Passage ended in failure, deflected from its true and 
proper course by personal and national ambition. Its history was 
a welter of greed, blasted hopes, human miscalculation, tragedy, 
and courage. As such, it was a presage of events to come in the 
story of the passage. 

As for Frobisher himself, from that time on he served with the 
British Navy in the Azores and the West Indies. He fought 
against the Armada in that crucial year of 1588 and was knighted 
for his heroic participation. He fell wounded in 1594, in an 
action against the Spanish at Fort Crozon. Returned to England 
to recuperate, he died at Plymouth, in November of that same 
year. 

His place in the quest for the Northwest Passage was taken by 
men as daring and as ambitious as he, but men who were not to 
be distracted from their true employment by the siren lure of 
gold. They made their mistakes and they suffered their tragedies, 
but in the next years they succeeded in gaining ground where 
he had failed. At first, they sailed north and south along the 
walled outskirts of the passage. Then, turning west, they got past 
the barriers of Baffin, Devon, and Ellesmere islands, and, instead 
of the great open sea that they had hoped to behold, they found 
that the route twisted its way through a maze of frozen islands 
north of Canada, Everywhere in that vast, sullen area they left 
their names and landmarks for those destined to follow in their 
wake. 

First among them was John Davis. In 1585 he explored the 
western shore of Greenland. He christened it Land of Desolation 
and then crossed over the strait that opens into Baffin Bay and 
which now bears his name. He entered Cumberland Bay, just 
above Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island and, like Frobisher, 
thought he had found a watery avenue through to the passage. 

He was followed west by Henry Hudson in 1610. From Green- 
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land, Hudson entered Froblsher's Mistaken Strait and came to 
the bay above Canada that we know by his name and that is as 
big as a sea. As he was exploring the bay, he was frozen in. His 
crew mutinied the following summer. He and his son and several 
ill seamen were put ashore. They were never heard from again. 

Four years later, William Baffin sailed out from England and 
engaged himself in the mighty task of exploring thoroughly the 
vast bay that is named in his honor. To him goes the credit of 
discovering, from north to south, Smith, Jones, and Lancaster 
sounds. The latter two the ones of moment in our story at this 
time separate Ellesmere, Devon, and Baffin islands; they are 
westward-coursing thresholds to the maze of humped islands 
where hides the Northwest Passage. 

By the second decade of the nineteenth century for reasons 
that include the attention given to the development of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company and the interruption of polar exploration 
caused by the Napoleonic wars those two thresholds had not yet 
been crossed. The honor of pressing west into the maze for the 
first time went to young Edward Parry, a lieutenant in the Brit- 
ish navy. 

It came about in this way. In 1818, Parry, fresh from a tour 
of duty in Spitsbergen, was assigned second-in-command to an 
expedition under Sir John Ross. Its job, which it performed 
admirably, was to sail in the wake of Baffin and check the accu- 
racy of his reports on his three sounds. At the end of the work, 
Ross and his young aide agreed that the sixteenth-century ex- 
plorer had known what he was talking about. They were in dis- 
cord, however, on one point. Ross believed that Jones and 
Lancaster sounds were merely bays. Parry contended that Lan- 
caster Sound at least was a wide opening to western waters. 

An interested British government gave the young man a 
chance to prove his point. Parry was put in command of two 
staunch little ships the Hecla and the Griper and in 1819 he 
sailed them through Lancaster Sound and, delighted to find 
water ahead, pushed into the maze. Along narrow channels, 
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deep at some points and shallow at others, he carefully sailed, 
passing what are now Cornwall and Bathurst islands. Then the 
arctic ice closed about him and, with little room for maneuver- 
ing, his ships were soon frozen in. He was forced to spend the 
winter in frightening conditions off Melville Island. In his con- 
duct during the ordeal he displayed a courage and a spirit equal 
to those of the long-dead Barents. 

When the ice broke up in the following year, Parry turned 
back to England. He arrived home to a hero's welcome in Octo- 
ber. He was extremely proud of the great store of scientific and 
geographic data that he brought back, but he would have been 
prouder still had he known that, at age thirty, he had accom- 
plished what was long to remain his greatest voyage and had 
navigated more than half of the northern perimeter of the 
Northwest Passage. 

In 1821 he returned to the arctic, taking with him this time 
the Hecla and the Fury and intending to navigate the entire 
passage. Ice thwarted him in that plan, but he was able to press 
south and discover Fury and Hecla Straits in 1822. He passed 
the winter of that year among the Eskimos at Igloonik, at 69 N. 
latitude, and returned to England in 1823. His next voyage, 
made in 1824, was a total failure. The Fury was wrecked in Lan- 
caster Sound and, after taking the survivers aboard the Hecla, 
he turned for home. 

Parry was not the only man operating in the maze by this 
time. Captain Edward Beechey attacked from the far west, 
through Bering Strait, and explored the northern coast of 
Alaska eastward to Point Barrow. Sir John Franklin, Sir George 
Back, and John Richardson advanced overland from York Fac- 
tory on Hudson Bay and examined some four hundred miles of 
the maze's southern perimeter, between Canada's Coppermine 
and Mackenzie rivers. 

Because of the efforts of Parry, Franklin, Beechey, and others- 
including Sir John Ross, who ventured deep into the maze in 
1837 and discovered the North Magnetic Pole on Boothia Penin- 
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sula much of the area through which the Northwest Passage 
coursed was known by the 1840s. In fact, at points, the regions 
explored overlapped each other. 

But the basic question yet remained: where exactly was the 
passage? Actually, the recent discoveries had complicated the 
problem. Men now knew that the passage wound its way through 
a labyrinth of narrow, twisting, intersecting channels, many of 
them impassable because of ice and shallows. Finding the pas- 
sage had now become something akin to working a Chinese puz- 
zle. An explorer had to select the right combination of channels 
along which to sail. If he erred in his choice, he was sentenced 
to failure and, very possibly, death. 

There were those who looked at the rude, incomplete maps 
of the day and said that the proper combination of channels 
would never be found. But there were others of a more spirited 
breed who scorned that outlook. Among the latter was Sir John 
Franklin. 

He set sail from England in 1845, determined to enter the 
maze from Baffin Bay and emerge, at its far side, from Bering 
Strait. He passed through Lancaster Sound and became one of 
the great tragic figures in arctic history. 

He was fifty-nine years old that year of 1845, a vigorous, heavy- 
chested, wide-shouldered man. He had a large head broad faced 
and balding set down on a thick, squat neck. His eyes were 
wide-set, his brows heavy, his nose broad at the bridge, and his 
chin round and firm. His skin was leathery, for he had spent 
most of his life in the open. 

For a man of his era, he was remarkably well traveled. He had 
gone to sea early, serving as a midshipman aboard the Polyphe- 
mus at the battle of Copenhagen two weeks before his fifteenth 
birthday. He had stayed with the navy and, because he was 
good at his job and because he came of an influential family, he 
rose quickly through the ranks. He sailed with Captain Flinders, 
his cousin, on an exploratory voyage to Australia, and he was 
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aboard the Porpoise when she went down there. He got back to 
England in time to participate in the battle of Trafalgar. 

He went to the arctic for the first time in 1818, commanding 
the Trent in David Buchan's expedition. It was a disappointing 
introduction to the far north. Buchan's ship was wrecked before 
the voyage was really under way. 

He was back again in 1819, and this time he stayed for three 
years and accomplished a magnificent work, almost losing his 
life in the bargain. He marched overland from York Factory at 
the southern reaches of Hudson Bay to the Coppermine River 
and surveyed that river eastward to its mouth, then surveyed 
east along the Canadian coast until, running out of food, he 
was forced to retreat back to York Factory. Half starved and with 
many of his company buried along the trail behind him, he 
arrived there in June 1822. He had covered and had mapped 
some 5,500 miles of the roughest country in the world. 

His third northwestern expedition was made in 1825. He 
boated north on the Mackenzie River to Beaufort Sea and sur- 
veyed the coast east to the mouth of the Coppermine, mapping 
1,200 miles of Canadian soil and winning knighthood for him- 
self. 

His government had then decided that he had given enough of 
himself to the north. In 1836, he had been appointed Lieutenant 
Governor of Van Dieman's Land (Tasmania), a job he held until 
1843. 

Now, in 1845, he was going back to what he, at his age, knew 
might well be his last exploration of these northern regions. In 
his estimation, he was embarked on a project more magnificent 
than all his others. He was determined to navigate for the first 
time the Northwest Passage. 

He thought his chances of success excellent. He had two sturdy 
ships of appropriate name the Erebus and the Terror. He had 
under him 129 men, most of them arctic veterans, and in his 
holds supplies for a three-year voyage. He had Francis Rawclen 
Moira Crozier, who had been with Parry, as his second-in- 
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command. He had all his own northern know-how to back him 
up. And he had more than just an inkling of where in the maze 
of islands and the labyrinth of channels west of Baffin Bay the 
Northwest Passage was to be found. 

In 1837, explorer Thomas Simpson had taken a look at the 
southern border of the maze and had made an interesting re- 
mark about what he had seen. He had come to the strip of water 
later to be named Simpson Strait in his honor dividing the 
Canadian mainland from King William Island and, following it 
westward, he had seen it open into a larger body of water. Both 
waters were ice choked at the time, but he had said that, once 
the ice cleared, they would be found to be navigable and the key 
to the puzzle of the Northwest Passage. 

Franklin h.'/;-it in mind to follow the trail that Simpson had 

ti^ 1 * 

forged. And so on May 19, 1845, he kissed his Lady Jane good-by 
and sailed out from Greenhithe. He crossed the Atlantic in good 
order and came into Baffin Bay. On July 26, his ships were 
sighted by a whaler as they were entering Lancaster Sound. 

Franklin was never seen again. 

It took several hundred men and Lady Jane Franklin, whose 
spirit seems to have been as indomitable as her husband's, four- 
teen years to find out what had happened to him. No news of his 
expedition reached England during the remainder of 1845 and 
all of 1846, a fact that did not greatly disturb Lady Jane; it was 
the era before the instantaneous communication of radio, and 
she was fully prepared to have him out of the sight of the world 
for a long while. Her concern began to blossom in 1847. It came 
into full bloom in early 1848. 

By this time, all England shared her alarm. The three-year 
limit on Franklin's supplies was fast running out; thirty months 
seemed more than ample for two ships, mastered and manned 
by experienced arctic explorers, to sail from Baffin Bay to Bering 
Strait; it was obvious that Franklin's failure to appear in the 
Pacific was not deliberate. Some evil had befallen him. 

To list and tell the stories of all the expeditions that partici- 
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pated in the Franklin search in the next years could and does fill 
many volumes. Actually they numbered in the vicinity of forty. 
They went out first from England and then, as the result of a 
direct appeal on Lady Jane's part to the President of the United 
States, from America. 

They entered the maze from every direction possiblefrom 
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Baffin Bay on the east, from Bering Strait on the west, and from 
Canada on the south. They deposited caches of supplies for the 
lost party wherever they went. One company, finding itself in a 
neighborhood heavily populated with white foxes, caught great 
numbers of them and fastened copper collars about their necks 
on which were printed directions for finding food caches and 
the rescue expedition. 

While searching, the various parties managed to investigate 
thousands of square miles of unexplored territory; the groups 
from east and west at times overlapped each other, so that still 
without locating the course of the passage itselfmost of the 
area of the Northwest Passage became known. At one time, the 
reward for locating Franklin stood at 20,000. The inhabitants 
of his former governorship, Van Dieman's Land, contributed 
1,000 to the search. Lady Franklin all but exhausted the family 
fortune by outfitting several expeditions. 

Of all the search parties, many of which left men of their 
own dead in the frozen wastes, only three had any luck. 

Captain Erasmus Ommanney of the Assistance came upon the 
first clue in the Franklin mystery. In 1851, accompanied by the 
American ship, the Rescue,, he proceeded along Lancaster Sound 
and put in at Beechey Island, a tiny knot of land just off the 
southwestern tip of Devon Island. Here Ommanney discovered 
a bit of canvas, some wood shavings, the lid of a preserved meat 
tin and, suggestive of tent sites, circular arrangements of rocks. 
For two reasons, Ommanney decided that the items had come 
from the Franklin party; Beechey was directly on his route, and 
the only other man who could have visited the place was Parry, 
more than a quarter century earlier, and it was known from his 
records that he had not put in there. 

The next break in the mystery came three years later. Dr. 
John Rae and John Richardson, while exploring Boothia 
Peninsula in the spring of 1854, met with a party of Eskimos and 
heard from them a remarkable story. 

About four years back, the Eskimos said, some of their friends 
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had seen a party of white men, about forty in number, traveling 
southward over the ice along the west coast of King William 
Land. They had been dragging a boat behind them and, making 
themselves understood through sign language, they had said that 
they were from two great ships that had been crushed in the ice 
to the north and that they were making south to find deer. They 
had purchased a small seal from the natives. They had been 
short of supplies and had looked very hungry. 

Later in that year, Rae's informants went on to say, their 
Eskimo friends had come upon the camp of the white man in 
the vicinity of what Rae judged to be Back's Great Fish River on 
the Canadian mainland. All the white men had been dead. Some 
were buried. Some were in tents, their bodies decaying. Some 
were under the boat, which had been turned over to make a 
shelter. The natives thought that, from the mutilated appear- 
ance of the bodies, the starving white men had taken to eating 
one another in their last days. 

The Eskimos to whom Rae talked had in their possession a 
number of articles that their friends had taken from the camp. 
The items were mostly silverware, and Rae and Richardson 
were able to determine that they had belonged to Franklin, 
Crozier, and other officers of the expedition. 

Lady Franklin, furious that Rae had not gone forty-five miles 
out of his way to see the camp for himself and that his report 
of the natives' story connected her husband's expedition with the 
very unsavory topic of cannibalism, spent the last of her fortune 
in equipping a company to solve, for once and all, the fate of her 
beloved John. In 1857, long after the British government had 
officially taken the view that Franklin was dead and would 
never be found, Captain Francis Leopold M'Clintock sailed west 
in the small steamer, the Fox. After being trapped for eight 
months in the ice of Melville Bay, off western Greenland, 
M'Clintock ventured into the maze, traveled south between 
Somerset Island and Brodeur Peninsula on Baffin Island until, 
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150 miles northeast of King William Island, he was stopped by 
ice in Bellot Strait. 

The stories heard by Rae indicated that the Franklin party 
had run into trouble in the vicinity o King William Island. 
It was now April of 1859, and M'Clintock set off across Boothia 
Peninsula in the direction of that island. On the west side of 
Boothia, he hiked over the ice of James Ross Strait, passing 
Matty Island, and came to King William Island. It was here that 
he and his party embarked on the series of events that was to 
see the Franklin mystery finally unraveled. 

First, they ran into a group of Eskimos. They were shy, but 
M'Clintock made friends with them and sat down to barter. 
In exchange for knives and sewing needles, he received a tragic 
store of goods, sad remnants of the mighty assault that had been 
launched against the Northwest Passage fourteen years earlier. 

Into his possession came bows and arrows of English wood, 
buttons from British uniforms and, removing the last slim pos- 
sibility that the things might have belonged to some other un- 
fortunate party, six pieces of silver plate inscribed with the 
initials or crests of Franklin, Crozier, and two of their fellow 
officers MacDonald and Fairholme. 

M'Clintock's work, it seemed, was just really getting under 
way. The Eskimos told him that in a channel to the west just 
a four-day march away two ships with white men in them had 
got stuck in the ice many years ago. Both ships had been crushed, 
one drifting almost to the shore before dying, the other meeting 
its end farther out. They said that little now remained of the 
vessels. What the ice had not destroyed, the Eskimos had re- 
moved for their own use. M'Clintock groaned when they told 
him that the ships had carried many books, but that they had 
been eaten away by the weather or swallowed by the channel Ice 
and water. How many of Franklin's precious records had been 
lost to the world, M'Clintock could not say. 

An old woman was brought to M'Clintock. Peterson, his 
interpreter, questioned her closely. She was eager to talk. She 
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said that the white men had left the ship and, dragging their 
boats behind them, had started south for a big river obviously 
Back's Great Fish River, A great many of the men had dropped 
along the way. Some of them had been buried, some had not. 
She and her fellow tribesmen had not seen them after their 
departure, but she had heard that their bodies had been found 
by other Eskimos in the next months. 

M'Clintock thanked the woman and took his men over to the 
western shore of King William Island. It was his plan to move 
south along the fourteen-year-old wake of the trapped white 
men. On May 25, he knew he had picked up their trail. On a 
gravel ridge, swept clear of snow by the wind, he came upon one 
of the first victims of the terrible march. There, before him, 
lay a skeleton, garbed in the tattered remnants of a uniform. 
What was left of the skeleton was over on its face. Animals had 
carried away the arms and the legs and some of the smaller 
bones. Close by were a pocket comb and a clothes brush. 

M'Clintock wrote a pathetic account of this horrible find. He 
said that the remains indicated a young man of slender build. 
The uniform seemed to be that of a steward or an officer's serv- 
ant, as the neckerchief was tied in a loose bowknot not usually 
worn by seamen and officers. The skeleton wore a blue jacket 
with slashed sleeves and braided edges, and a greatcoat with 
plain buttons. 

The company, after burying the remains of the boy, continued 
on its way. M'Clintock's search ended at Point Victory, located 
on the northwest coast of the island. Here Lieutenant W. R. 
Hobson found a stone cairn and, within it, a piece of paper. The 
paper was contained in a bottle of the sort that ships throw 
overboard to ascertain the flow o current. On it was written: 

28 of May, 1847. H. M. Ships Erebus and Terror wintered in 
the ice in Lat. 70 05' N., Long. 98 25' W. 

Having wintered in 1846-47 at Beechey Island in Lat. 74 43' 
28" N., Long. 91 39' 15" W., after having ascended Welling- 
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ton Channel to Lat. 77, and returned by the west side of 
Cornwallis Island. 

Sir John Franklin commanding. 

All well. Party consisting of 2 officers and 6 men left the ship 
on Monday, 24th of May, 1847. 

G. M. Gore, Lieut. 

Chas. F. Des Voeux, Mate. 

Lieutenant Gore's message told only part of the story. The 
rest of it was to be found in the margin, written in another hand. 
It was the truly tragic chapter in the little note, the chapter that 
was to break Lady Jane Franklin's heart. It read: 

April 25, 1848. H. M. Ships Terror and Erebus were deserted 
on the 22nd April, 5 leagues NNW of this, having been beset 
since 12th September, 1846. The officers and crews consisting 
of 105 souls, under the command of Captain F. R. M. Crozier, 
landed here in Lat. 69 37' 42" N., Long. 98 41' W. . . . Sir 
John Franklin died on the llth June, 1847, and the total loss 
by deaths in the Expedition has been to this date 9 officers and 
15 men 

James Fitzharris, Captain 
H. M. S. Erebus 

F. R. M. Crozier Captain and Senior Officer and start on to- 
morrow 26th for Back's Fish River. 

And so the search was over, the mystery of fourteen years 
solved. The world could now know what had become of one of 
England's proudest and most courageous sons. Lady Jane Frank- 
lin could now know that her husband would never come walk- 
ing out of the misty wastes of the arctic and into her arms. 

The note and the information in its margin enabled M'Clin- 
tock to piece together the history of John Franklin's assault 
against the Northwest Passage after his ships had been sighted 
proudly entering Lancaster Sound. 

Proceeding into Barrow Strait, Franklin had circled Corn- 
wallis Island and then had put in at Beechey Island for the 
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winter of 1845-1846; Gore's note claimed that the ships had 
wintered there in 1846-1847, but M'Clintock, basing his opinion 
of Fitzharris' marginal information and the stories of the Eski- 
mos, judged that Gore had been in error. From Beechey, the 
expedition had moved south through Peel and Franklin sounds, 
with Prince of Wales Island on the west and Somerset and 
Boothia on the east, until it reached Victoria Strait, between 
King William and Victoria islands. There the ice had caught 
and imprisoned the ships. There Sir John Franklin had died of 
causes not specified-perhaps of scurvy, perhaps of heart failure, 
perhaps of exposure. And from there, in the spring of 1848, his 
men had marched south to death. 
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He had stood quietly at the starboard side of the bridge 
all the while his ship was working its way clear of the rocky 
islands clustered along the coast of upper Norway. Now he felt 
the ship rise to its first Atlantic swell, and saw the helmsman 
swing the wheel over with expert casualness. Now he watched 
the bows describe a slow plunging turn through the gray-green 
water until they faced north. He permitted himself the luxury of 
a breath of sharp, clean sea air. A great weight seemed to fall 
from his sloping shoulders. He was away from Tromso harbor, 
and the trying days of preparation were over. No longer need he 
bother with long lists of supplies, with endless newspaper inter- 
views, with problems of coal storage, with the hiring of a crew. 
He was finally down to the real business of his voyage. 

He smiled, remembering that there were many people all of 
them experts in matters arctic back there in Norway who did 
not think very much of his voyage and its purpose. They proph- 
esied that his ship and the smaller one that trailed in its wake 
were embarked upon a useless mission, that they were bound 
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for a world of ice that would crush them or send them home In 
embarrassing defeat. 

The smile remained, turning up the corners of a wide mouth 
barely visible beneath a heavy mustache, but it hardened, and 
the lines in his leathery, forty-seven-year-old face deepened. Let 
the so-called experts think what they would, he told himself. 
There would come a time when they would mark this day as a 
milestone in arctic history. 

The date was July 21, 1878, and his name was Nils Adolf Erik 
Nordenskiold. He was sailing out from Tromso to attempt the 
world's first successful navigation of the forgotten passage. 

By the time of Nordenskiold's birth, the Northeast Passage 
was, indeed, the forgotten passage. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries gave every indica- 
tion that Willem Barents had died in vain. Except for an occa- 
sional flare of interest, the search for a route to the East across 
the top of Europe and Asia was in eclipse. The nations that had 
instigated the search were occupied with other arctic matters. 

The Dutch shifted their attention to the exploration of 
Barents 1 discovery, Spitsbergen, and to the development of the 
warlus, seal, and whale fisheries in the surrounding waters, their 
desire for a northeastern trade route abruptly, but understand- 
ably, waning simultaneously with the return of the Barents sur- 
vivors. In the very same year that they had sent the old naviga- 
tor north for the third time, the provinces of the Netherlands 
had risked an attempt to intrude upon the well-guarded Spanish 
route to the south. Cornelius Houtman had sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Spice Islands of the Malay archi- 
pelago. Weathering the Spanish navy and the elements, he had 
come back with a valuable cargo and a treaty from the Sultan of 
Bantam, in Java. Made bold by this success, the Dutch began 
full-scale commercial intercourse with the East, via the hitherto 
impregnable southern route. They felt that, despite the presence 
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of the Spanish fleet, it was a far less dangerous avenue than its 
ice-choked windswept sister to the north. 

English eyes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
on the Northwest Passage. Though it claimed a frightening 
share of British manhood, its conquest was considered a much 
more practical and inviting undertaking. This attitude was rea- 
sonable, for the northeastern voyages that had followed in the 
wake of the Willoughby and Chancellor expeditions were dis- 
heartening. 

In 1580 the Muscovy Company, which had been founded 
through the efforts of Richard Chancellor, put Charles Jack- 
man and Arthur Pet in command of two richly cargoed ships. 
Their orders were to sail along the northern coast of Russia to 
the domain of the emperor of Cathay and make barter with 
him. They reached the Kara Sea and were turned back by ice. 
Pet anchored at London near the end of the year. Jackman 
wintered in Norway; he raised sail for home in the following 
February; he was never seen again. 

Another British attempt to navigate the Northeast Passage 
was made in 1676. John Wood and William Flawes were given 
the Speedwell and the Prosperous. Wood got to Novaya Zemlya 
ahead of Flawes and wrecked his ship on the coast. His poor 
leadership in the next days earned him the enduring scorn of 
subsequent explorers and arctic historians; he met the threat of 
mutiny by passing round a brandy bottle and keeping his crew, 
in his own words, "always foxed" until Flawes came to his 
rescue and took him home. 

These and other voyages, all of which failed to penetrate be- 
yond the Kara Sea, gave rise to a defeatist opinion that, by late 
in the nineteenth century, had come to be accepted as cold fact 
by the majority of arctic experts in western Europe. The opin- 
ion held that man would never sail the full length of the North- 
east Passage and that such an ambition might as well be 
forgotten. The ice in the passage and the northern weather 
would always defeat him. 
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There were, however, certain successful northeastern explo- 
rations prior to the nineteenth century. These investigations were 
carried out by Russia after her acquisition of Siberia. Over a 
long period of time, she gradually secured a look at the entire 
northern shore of her vast and desolate possession and, con- 
sequently, a look at the full length of the Northeast Passage. 

The earliest of her explorations resulted in an interesting 
rumor reaching the ears of Peter the Great. The rumor had it 
that the natives of Siberia were engaged in sea trade with the 
Eskimos of Alaska. Until this time no one knew exactly what 
lay east of the Kara Sea. The rumors suggested to Peter that 
somewhere beyond the Kara was a waterwayperhaps narrow, 
perhaps wide that separated Asia from America. He reasoned 
that, if indeed such a strait existed, it might well be the eastern 
terminus of the long-sought Northeast Passage. 

He commissioned Vitus Bering, a middle-aged veteran of the 
Danish and Russian navies, to see what he could do about 
locating the strait. It was an assignment to which Bering gave 
the final seventeen years of his life. 

His work began on February 5, 1725. Planning to approach 
Peter's strait from the Pacific side, he departed St. Petersburg 
on that day and traveled overland across the full length of 
Russia and Siberia to Kamchatka Peninsula, which points an 
arrowlike finger southeast at the Kurilies and Japan. It was a 
magnificent, brutal journey. He lived off the land and traveled 
by whatever conveyance he could put his hands on. He reached 
his goal three years later, in May of 1728. 

Ahead of Bering now %as a sea voyage. Having no ship at his 
disposal, he and his men built one of their own. They launched 
it in early July, stocked it with provisions, and put it to the 
test of deep water on the thirteenth of the month. 

He sailed northeast along Kamchatka, his eyes constantly on 
the watch for the suspected strait. He discovered St. Lawrence 
Island and moved up to 69 18' N. latitude. At that point, 
Bering was forced to a decision that was, in the long run, to 
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prove fatal. With winter closing rapidly on him, he was obliged 
to turn back. He did so without a troubled conscience, for he 
calculated that he had traveled far enough north without sight- 
ing land safely to presume that America and Asia were indeed 
divided by a waterway. After landing at Kamchatka, he re- 
traced his steps to St. Petersburg. 

Bering's homecoming in March of 1730 after a courageous 
effort involving five years was a disheartening one. The Russian 
government listened to his opinion and then expressed the view 
that he had not conclusively proved the existence of a geograph- 
ical split between the two continents; the government said 
and reasonably that the absence of land alone is not sufficient 
to demonstrate the presence of a strait; he might have sailed a 
goodly distance north, but perhaps not far enough west. Con- 
cerned lest he be disgraced, Bering convinced the Empress Anne 
Peter the Great was now dead that he should be dispatched on 
a second journey to clear the matter up for once and all. That 
journey began in 1733. 

Back across the Siberian wastes the resolute and patient Ber- 
ing marched. He arrived with his party in Okhotsk on the Sea 
of Okhotsk, directly west of Kamchatka Peninsula and readied 
himself to sail forth. However, confusion and quarrels among his 
officers, as well as difficulties with local authorities, delayed his 
sailing until 1740, seven years after his departure from Anne's 
presence. 

He finally got away in two small boats, the St. Peter and the 
St. Paul, and sailed over to Petropavlovsk on the southern tip 
of Kamchatka. He arrived there on October 6 and then had to 
lie over where he was through the winter. His next sailing date 
was June 4, 1741. 

Soon after the embarking, the two boats separated. The St. 
Paul was sent north, and Bering, in the St. Peter, desiring to 
explore the American side of the suspected strait, shaped a 
course to the southwest. Without knowing it, he cruised parallel 
to the Aleutian Islands. Later, he sighted St. Elias volcano in 
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Alaska and gave it the name it still bears. He landed on the 
island now known as Kayak, thus winning for himself the 
credit of discovering America from the east. 

But he was not destined to discover the strait that, seventeen 
long years earlier, he had been commissioned to find. From 
Kayak, he headed back to Kamchatka, falling prey along the 
way to the series of circumstances that finally claimed his life. 
First, while at sea, he was taken seriously ill. Then his St. Peter 
lost its bearings in a heavy fog, and the expedition was forced 
to seek shelter on a tiny, uninhabited island, where they were 
obliged to remain for nine months. On that island, which now 
bears his name and which is located just a short distance from 
Kamchatka, Vitus Bering died on the eighth day of December, 
1741, a martyr to a fruitless search. 

Though the strait for which he long searched was eventually 
christened in his honor, it is tragic that, after all the years of 
exhausting labor, he was cheated of its discovery. The odd fact 
of the matter is that and the oddity is tragic in itself he need 
not have concerned himself with the strait in the first place, for 
it had been discovered more than eighty years before the date of 
his first march out from Petersburg and some thirty-three years 
before his birth. 

This strange circumstance came about in the following man- 
ner: 

In 1648, Simon Dezhneff (Dezhnev), one of the many Russian 
explorers who mapped the barren regions of northern Siberia, 
took an expedition down the Kolima River to what is now the 
East Siberian Sea. By sailing east across that sea and then swing- 
ing southwest, this Cossack officer reached the Gulf of Anadyr on 
the Pacific side of Siberia. He had sighted no points of land 
along the way, but he was quick to realize what had happened. 
He had passed through a waterway separating Asia from Amer- 
ica. He quickly composed a report describing his discovery, but- 
through accident or politcial design it was misplaced and did 
not come to the attention of the Russian heads of state for years 
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to come. By the time it did reach the eyes for which it had been 
intended, Bering and Dezhneff were long dead. 

But their work did not go in vain. Their efforts as well as 
those of others, including that of Lieutenant T. Chelyuskin, 
who explored the northernmost tip of Siberia, and that of the 
merchant Lyakhov, who discovered the New Siberian Islands 
gradually made known to the world the eastern half of the 
Northeast Passage, the waterway separating the American and 
Asiatic continents, and the Pacific side of the passage. 

It now remained for a man to sail the length of that passage 
in one direction. 

Destiny marked Baron Nils Adolf Nordenskiold for that 
honor. 

Well built and handsome, with a broad forehead, dark hair, 
and heavy-lidded eyes that were pulled down slightly at the 
outer edges, he was one of the most distinguished men of his 
era, a scientist, geographer, and explorer. He was a native of 
Finland he had been born at Helsingfors on November 18, 
1832 but his adopted country was Sweden. Certain political 
circumstances made his residence in his homeland impossible, 
and so he settled in Stockholm in his twenty-fifth year. 

A meeting with geologist Otto Torell introduced him to the 
arctic. Torell took him along as an assistant on an 1858 ex- 
pedition to Spitsbergen, an adventure that accomplished two 
things in Nordenskiold's life. He discovered the remains of Ter- 
tiary plants at Bell Sound, a notable scientific achievement, and 
he fell in love with the frozen north. Upon his return to Sweden, 
he was awarded a professorship at the Swedish State Museum, 
but his heart was never really in the work. He belonged in the 
arctic, and he knew it. 

And so, in 1861 and 1864, first with Otto Torell and then in 
command of his own party, Nordenskiold went back to Spits- 
bergen and produced a highly accurate map of that desolate 
island area. He widened his arctic horizon in 1868; he organized 
his first Swedish North Polar expedition and, in the steamship 
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Sofia, struck out for the North Pole, finally reaching 81 42' 
N. latitude, the "farthest north" achieved to that date in the 
eastern hemisphere. 

His second North Polar expedition, launched in 1872, ran into 
bad luck. His tenders became imprisoned in the ice, making it 
necessary for him to spend a winter at Spitsbergen. Early in the 
following spring, he attempted a sledge run to the Pole. He could 
not get his reindeer teams across the ice of the Arctic Ocean, 
and so he was forced to abandon the daring scheme. He turned 
matters to his advantage, however, by accomplishing the first 
crossing of the inland ice of Northeast Land, Spitsbergen, on his 
homeward run. 

By 1875 he was a well seasoned arctic hand, leathery-faced and 
wise to the unruly ways of the north. He had six polar expedi- 
tions to his credit, including a thrust up the Inland Ice of Green- 
land. He felt he was now ready to take on a project that had 
tantalized him for some years. He was ready to become the first 
man in history to navigate the Northeast Passage. 

He had two reasons for desiring to see the passage conquered, 
aside from the traditional urge an explorer feels to take for him- 
self a geographical prize. First, he was in sharp disagreement 
with the experts who said its navigation was impossible. He 
acknowledged the treachery of the ice and the weather, but, 
being one of the best-read men of his time in arctic history, he 
recalled the voyages of Chelyuskin and Lyakhov, and he knew 
that the open water they had found along the northern coast 
of Siberia rendered invalid the outlook of the experts. The man 
who, coming from the west, gained that water won the passage. 
Secondly, he was acutely aware of the commercial possibilities 
that the passage held for his adopted country, Sweden, and its 
not-too-distant neighbor, Russia. He felt that a part of the world 
was waiting to be developed, and he wanted to play a role in 
that development. 

Nordenskiold set about his task in an orderly, soldierly fash- 
ion. Before attempting the main voyage, he made two reconnais- 
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sance thrusts far to the east of North Cape to check the sort of 
weather and sea conditions he would face. 

He began the first of those reconnaissance missions in June 
1875. He sailed in the steamship Proven from Tromso and trav- 
eled north and then east to the Kara Sea. He crossed the Kara 
to the Yenisei River, discovering a snug harbor on the eastern 
side of its mouth. He named the place Port Dickson, in honor of 
the man who had contributed so much financial assistance to his 
arctic efforts, Baron Oscar Dickson of Gothenburg. The little 
settlement that grew up alongside the river was destined to be- 
come one of Russia's most important and busiest northern har- 
bors. 

His second journey aboard the Ymerin the following year 
carried him even farther east and convinced him beyond all 
doubt that what he had always believed was truethat the navi- 
gation of the Northeast Passage was possible, particularly if the 
voyager prudently remained close to shore, between the land ice 
and the drifting pack. 

At the conclusion of the second voyage, Nordenskiold was 
ready to begin the final assault on the passage. To that end he 
enlisted the financial support of the King of Sweden; his long- 
time sponsor, Baron Dickson; and a wealthy Russian merchant 
by the name of A. Sibiriakoff. He obtained two ships a sail- 
and-steam vessel of 300 tons, the Vega, which was to make the 
full voyage, and a smaller steamer, the Lena, designated by 
Nordenskiold to function as a support ship until Siberia's Lena 
River was reached. He outfitted the Vega with provisions and 
coal for a two-year cruise, appointed Lieutenant A. L. Palander 
as her skipper, and staffed his expedition with naturalists, geog- 
raphers, and experienced arctic seamen. 

The Vega, with the Lena steaming in its silvery wake, de- 
parted Karlskrona, Sweden, on June 22, 1878. Some days later, 
with the Baltic behind them, they put in at Tromso, on the 
northern coast of Norway. They sailed from there on the morn- 
ing of July 21, and Nordenskiold, standing on his bridge and 
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feeling the clean Atlantic air bite deep into his lungs, breathed 
his sigh of relief. The long years of girding himself for the 
coming trial were at an end. An arctic giant was about to 
topple. 

The first leg of the journey was accomplished without inci- 
dent. It was the good time of year, and North Cape was rounded, 
the Barents Sea crossed, and Yugor Strait approached without a 
trace of ice pack being sighted. The sea was smooth and almost 
silvery, the sky clear, and the wind steady. Nordenskiold con- 
sidered them all good omens for a fortunate voyage. Close off 
Yugor Strait, his ships were joined by the Express and the 
Fraser, two of SibiriakofFs cargo carriers bound for the Yenisei. 
The quartet crossed the Kara Sea, putting in at bustling little 
Port Dickson on August 6. 

Four days later, the Vega and the Lena were at sea again. 
Nordenskiold's emotions were mixed; he was simultaneously 
happily excited and watchfully tense. His ships were now press- 
ing northeast along the coast of the giant peninsula of Taimyr, 
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and he knew that his voyage was fast approaching a moment that 
was both historic and critical. Taimyr thrusts itself up the curve 
of the world deep into the Arctic Ocean, climaxing at Cape 
Chelyuskin, the northernmost point of Asia. Close at hand was 
the realization of one of the explorer's private ambitionsthe 
landing of European ships for the first time in history at that 
singular promontory. But also close at hand was danger. At 
Cape Chelyuskin there was bound to be heavy ice, a shifting, 
grinding pack that had taken not a few lives and that might 
well, despite his conviction that the Northeast Passage was nav- 
igable, turn him back home to endure the knowing and con- 
descending nods of the experts. 

As if she sensed his concern, the arctic decided to annoy him. 
She put down a blanket of thick fog that, except at rare inter- 
vals, completely hid the land and the Lena from view. Norden- 
skiold later wrote that, to keep from separating, both vessels 
had to signal each other continually with their steam whistles. 
Ice started to close in about him. At first, it came only in small 
quantities, and it looked old and very rotten. Then, on the 
nineteenth of the month, the fog split, and the ships were pre- 
sented with the spectacle of a vast unbroken field of shore ice 
all through the day. 

Nordenskiold's tenseness began to win out over his excite- 
ment. He did not like the looks of that ice at all. If it extended 
up to and surrounded Cape Chelyuskin, he would be unable to- 
effect the historic landing that he so much wanted to make. 

The ice held firm and thick along the shore, clawing with 
sloping white paws far out into the sea. Fog again closed in about 
the ships as they came up through astonishingly smooth water to 
the blunt tip of Taimyr. The ships' whistles began to scream 
their abrupt, unearthly calls. Nordenskiold stood at the star- 
board bulwark, his hands gripping the damp wood rail, his eyes 
trying to penetrate the shifting mist. Then he saw what he was 
looking for. It loomed, hazy and indistinct, beyond the half 
transparent, half opaque curtain the rocky belt of land that was 
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Cape Chelyuskin. But it was girdled by the humped field of 
ice and, with sinking heart, he realized that, so far as a landing 
was concerned, it might as well have been on another planet. 

Something dark and narrow caught his eye. It caused his heart 
to pound. He called for Palander, and the young skipper stepped 
quickly to his side. He, too, saw what Nordenskiold was looking 
at, and it is likely that he concluded that his employer had been 
born under a lucky star. Off the starboard quarter, the belt of ice 
was broken. A split ran through it, forming a welcoming avenue 
into a bay that cut deeply into the land. Palander stared at it in 
disbelief and then exchanged relieved glances with Norden- 
skiold. It seemed to him to be nothing short of a miracle. 

The two men swung their ships toward the land, passed be- 
tween two walls of white, entered the sheltered bay, and, at 
6 P.M., August 19, 1878, became the first Europeans to anchor off 
the northernmost point of Asia. 

A great celebration was held on board. Ship rockets were 
fired, an extra ration of wine was passed round to all hands, and 
a toast was drunk to the health of the good king of Sweden. 

Then, within two days, the expedition was back at the seri- 
ous business of voyaging. Nordenskiold, relieved that the for- 
ward progress had not been checked by the ice at Cape 
Chelyuskin, shaped a course due east toward the New Siberian 
Islands, across the sea that would one day bear his name. He 
hoped to come across undiscovered land along the way. He found 
trouble instead. 

The worst fog to date spread itself over the sea. It was so 
dense that only the floes that lumbered almost up to the ships 
were visible. Nordenskiold and Palander worried about the 
possibility of collision with the ice. Nordenskiold finally said 
that it was too dangerous to continue moving. The ships put 
down lines to a floe and settled back to wait for the weather to 
clear. 

Then, when the fog did disperse, Nordenskiold found himself 
hemmed in on all sides by heavy pack. He knew that, if he did 
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not free himself immediately, it might well crush his ships. He 
abandoned his plan to sail for the New Siberian group. With 
the Lena plunging along in her wake, the Vega described a 
meandering, tortuous course south through whatever leads she 
could find to the safety of coastal waters. 

Eastward along the coast the ships proceeded, at times work- 
ing their way across dangerously shallow shoals. The mouth of 
the Lena River was reached in the last week of August. Here, the 
Vega and her sister ship parted company. The Lena turned for 
home in the fading arctic summer, with the news of the ex- 
pedition's progress to date. Nordenskiold and the men of the 
Vega bade her farewell with a burst of ship rockets. 

The Vega continued eastward, struggling through increasing 
quantities of ice. An expression of disappointment deepened in 
Nordenskiold's face as the first week in September came on. He 
had hoped to navigate the entire passage in one year, but now 
he saw the impossibility of that plan. The arctic winter was fast 
approaching, and he knew that somewhere along this barren 
coast, between the Lena and Bering Strait, he would become the 
prisoner of the ice until the spring thaw. He wrote that he be- 
gan to find the endless cruising along the inhospitable coast 
boring. 

A happy break in the monotony came on September 6. In the 
morning of that day, while cruising in the vicinity of Cape 
Sheglaski, a surprised Nordenskiold glimpsed the first human 
beings other than his own men that he had seen since Yugor 
Strait. Two skin boats put out from shore and pushed their way 
through a thin sheet of young ice to the ship. A large group of 
Siberian natives (Nordenskiold never specified their exact num- 
ber) scrambled, panting and laughing, up to the deck. Everyone 
on boardwith the exception of the cook, who, according to 
Nordenskiold, could never be induced to abandon his pots and 
pans was present to meet the visitors. 

The natives were muscular and tallish. They wore clothes of 
reindeer skin. Most of them were bareheaded, but a few wore 
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little fur caps of a type that Nordenskiold had seen back at the 
village of Khabarova, near Yugor Strait. Their hair was clipped 
short, except for a fringe in front that was combed down over 
the forehead. From the way they made themselves at home on 
the deck, Nordenskiold knew that they were familiar with for- 
eign vessels. 

They were a friendly, grinning lot, and they answered to the 
tribal name of Chukchi. Conversation at first was somewhat 
hectic, for the Europeans and natives had no language in com- 
mon. Things got a little better when, much to his surprise, 
Nordenskiold found that one small boy could speak English. 
The lad had learned the tongue from some American whalers 
who had ventured into the district. 

All in all, it was a happy morning. Barter was brisk, carried 
on with the carefree gesticulations of an improvised sign lan- 
guage, the explorers receiving native tools and weapons in ex- 
change for tobacco, Dutch clay pipes, and old summer clothing, 
now useless that winter was at hand. 

Before he was done with his voyage, Nordenskiold was to 
look upon barter as a trial. On his reconnaissance voyages of 
1875 and 1876, he had found that the wares he carried were re- 
jected by the more sophisticated peoples to the west in favor of 
coin of the realm. Consequently, for his current journey, he had 
taken aboard a goodly store of Russian paper money instead of 
the traditional trinkets and tools. Much to his chagrin, he now 
observed that the Chukchis along this stretch of coast were 
totally uninterested in cash. They wanted merchandise, and all 
that Nordenskiold could offer were the Dutch pipes and the 
tobacco. He was sore pressed to make them last until the Bering 
Strait. 

Nordenskiold became well acquainted with the Chukchis in 
the next days. In his diary he recorded one meeting after an- 
other with them. Boatloads of them hurried out from shore 
everytime the Vega put down her anchor. On several occasions 
he visited their villages, finding that they lived in roomy tents 
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of reindeer skin. The tents were warmed and lighted by train- 
oil lamps. The families, he wrote, slept in them during the 
summer and worked in them day and night during the winter. 

He said that his welcome to a village was always cordial and 
that he was always well fed while there. At the time of his visits, 
the native food supply was plentiful. In one tent, he saw rein- 
deer beef being boiled; in another, two recently killed reindeer 
being cut to pieces. He watched an old woman remove from the 
stomach of one of the dead animals a green substance that he 
thought resembled spinach. The old woman deposited the stuff 
in a sealskin bag. Nordenskidld reasoned that it was being pre- 
served as green food for the coming winter. 

Generous though they were with their food, the natives would 
not part with the walrus heads that littered their villages. Nor- 
denskiold sighted two such heads with magnificent tusks in them. 
He could not buy them for any price, but the next day the tusks 
were presented to him as a farewell gift. He heard rumors that 
some sort of native worship centered in walrus heads. 

The Chukchi children Nordenskiold found particularly ap- 
pealing. They were shy and carefree, but physically they were as 
hard as nails. When inside the family tent, they went about 
naked. Nordenskiold remarked that he often saw them, when the 
frost was thick on the ground, run out to play, sans shoes and 
clothes. The infants of the tribe were carried on the shoulders 
of both men and women, and they were wrapped so snugly in 
reindeer hides that they resembled little balls of skin. The ex- 
plorer noted that all youngsters were treated with great kindness 
by their elders. He could not recall ever having heard an adult 
speak out angrily to a child. 

The Vega moved eastward at a snail's pace through September, 
sometimes outflanking, sometimes pushing her way through the 
thickening ice. Cape Yakan and the Karpe and Amguyena rivers 
came sluggishly up to starboard and then drifted out over the 
stern, and Nordenskiold was in a high state of nerves. He knew 
that he was now engaged in a race against time. There was no 
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doubt in his mind that he was going to navigate successfully 
the Northeast Passage; he had come far more than ninety per 
cent of the distance, and the remainder of the voyage seemed 
little more than a necessary formality. The big question was: 
would he be able to navigate it all in one year? It was a goal 
that he very much wanted to achieve, and it was a goal that was 
within his grasp, for the Bering Strait was just a few miles dis- 
tant. But the ice was closing fast, harassing him constantly and 
delaying his forward thrust with increasing frequency. He told 
himself that he would be all right if he could only get beyond 
Kolyuchin Bay. There he would find clear water to the Bering. 
But he did not get beyond Kolyuchin Bay. As the Vega was 
squeezing between the sea ice and the land to the east of the 
Kolyuchin's mouth, she ran into dangerously shallow water and 
had to swing away from the coast. She immediately came up 
against the pack. It closed round her, as it had done so often in 
the past, but this time it refused to let her push through. Nor- 
denskiold accepted his fate. He put out a mooring line and 
made ready to winter where he was. The date was September 
29, 1878. 

Considering the horrible ordeals of other explorers in the 
arctic night, the Nordenskidld party had an easy and, perhaps, 
even enjoyable time that winter of 1878-1879. 

At first, fearful that the ice might crush their Vega, they 
lugged a portion of their supplies over the floes to the shore and 
cached them there. They covered them over with canvas held 
down by sand and oars, and then, because the ice behaved so 
well after a few initial upheavals, they did not have to go near 
them for the entire ten months of their imprisonment. The 
Chukchis in the neighborhood, who became their great friends, 
were so honest that the expedition was not even compelled to 
leave guards with the supplies. 

Nordenskioid reported in his diary that the Vega was warm 
and comfortable. He noted, in fact, that the cold, that tradi- 
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tional enemy of polar winterers, gave his men little trouble. 
Their difficulty seemed to stem from the opposite direction. 
Their chief complaint concerned the excessive heat and the 
fumes which the stoves gave off in the little cabins and common 
rooms. 

Most gratifying to Nordenskiold was the health situation. All 
on board remained well throughout the winter. When the Vega 
was ready to sail again in the following July, ship's surgeon 
Almquist reported that there had been but a handful of serious 
illnesses on board and that they had all been successfully tended. 
Not one case of frostbitten feetalthough a few noses and hands 
were nipped in the early days or scurvy was reported. It was 
with understandable pride that Nordenskiold later reported 
that he had accomplished his entire voyage without a single loss 
of life. In view of the area in which he was operating, it was a 
remarkable feat. 

For a time the men expressed disappointment at being unable 
to accomplish the passage all in one year, but Nordenskiold did 
not give them much of a chance to dwell on this minor defeat. 
A program of ship's work and scientific investigation was early 
established. The later activity enabled the Vega to bring back to 
the civilized world much data on oceanographic, meteorological, 
astronomical, and geographic subjects as they pertained to the 
north Siberian coast. 

Nordenskiold's release from the ice in the following year came 
swiftly and unexpectedly. On July 17, 1879, the ice near the land 
began to break up, so that an extensive strip of shore was visible, 
but Nordenskiold and Palander agreed that the ice in their im- 
mediate vicinity was so formidable that it would not start to 
disintegrate for at least another fourteen days. So confident was 
Nordenskiold of this diagnosis that he arranged to make another 
of his regular exploratory journeys inland in another day or so. 
But then, as he and his men were eating their noonday meal on 
the eighteenth, the unexpected happened. Their heads snapped 
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tip in surprise. For the first time in months, the ship was mov- 
ing, swaying slightly. 

The skipper, Palander, was the first man on his feet. The 
others followed him up to the deck. They stared out over the 
rails and then began to pound each other on the backs. All 
about them, the ice was in motion. It was giving off a soft thun- 
der, and great splits were appearing in it A path to freedom was 
opening up for the Vega. Palander immediately gave the order 
to fire up the boilers. 

Two hours later, at 3:30 P.M., July 18, 1879, the Vega was mov- 
ing forward under steam and sail. Dead ahead lay the goal 
which nations had sought since the antique days of the gallant 
Willoughby, Chancellor, and Barents the Bering Straits. 

The remainder of the voyage passed swiftly. Beyond Kolyu- 
chin Bay, the sea was calm and almost completely free of ice, 
and the Vega moved easily through a light mist. Now and again 
a walrus thrust his head up from the mirrorlike water and stared 
at the ship. Great flocks of birds from Serze Kamen swooped low 
overhead, cawing and setting the air to rustling with the excited 
movement of their wings. A trawl net was cast overside, and it 
brought up great quantities of mollusks and crustaceans. At II 
A.M., July 20, 1879, just one day shy of a year since the departure 
from Tromso, the ship's cannon roared in the cold mist. The 
Vega was in Bering Strait. 

A short time later, with the Pacific under his keel, a proud 
Nordenskiold shaped his course for Yokohama, Japan, where he 
arrived on September 2. 

And so the Northeast Passage, the sea route that men said they 
could not conquer, fell victim to the seamanship and disciplined 
ambition of a Finnish aristocrat. The first of the great sectors of 
the white battleground lay in defeat. 

It was a desolate area of the world that Nordenskiold put be- 
hind him on that day when he turned his Vega south to Yoko- 
hama. But he did not think that it had to be sentenced to 
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desolation for all time to come. Within him was the conviction 
that the Northeast Passage could be developed into a fiuorishing 
and highly valuable commercial route, and he wrote down this 
opinion in his book, The Voyage of the Vega Round Asia and 
Europe. The arctic experts of his day refused to take the opinion 
seriously. They admitted that he was a magnificent explorer and 
scientist, but they claimed that he was also an impractical 
dreamer. 

In time, history and the Russian government vindicated his 
belief. The twentieth century saw the Soviet Union, for com- 
mercial and military reasons, begin full-scale development of its 
vast Siberian territory. Settlements grew up along the frozen 
coasts that Nordenskiold had skirted, and the settlement that he 
had founded Port Dickson grew into a small but very active 
city, connected to the interior of Russia by an airline. With the 
development of the north Siberian coast, the Northeast Passage 
became the important commercial route that Nordenskiold had 
envisioned. Today, during that time of the year when the ice 
does not crowd up to its shore, it is the avenue along which ships 
cut their way with cargoes for the towns and villages sprinkled 
eastward from Murmansk to the Bering Strait. 



4 : Go North Die 
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The ship was at 77 15' N. latitude, and she was dying. 

The life was being ruthlessly squeezed out of her by the ice 
pack that, stretching away in chaos to all horizons, had held her 
clamped in its grip for twenty-two months. It had tried to kill 
her before, but, thick-skinned as she was, she had always fought 
it off. But now the spirit was gone from her. She was tired and 
she was giving up. Giant hummocks, looking like tottering 
mountains, closed in on her. Vast white floes, piling one atop 
the other, ground into her sides. They lifted her bowsprit and 
heaved her over twenty-three degrees to starboard. 

Her name was Jeannette, and she cried her anguish in a hun- 
dred voices. The six-inch-thick planks of Oregon pine that 
sheathed the inside of her hull groaned as they pulled apart. 
The huge beams, angled up to and bolted into her sides to resist 
ice pressure, arched like bows, their bolts snapping with the 
sound of pistol shots and their butts crackling as they splintered. 
The seams in the deck yawned. Overhead, the yards squawked 
and rattled against the pull of gravity at their starboard arms. 
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A whaleboat, tilting crazily in its davits, banged rhythmically 
against the stern. 

Lieutenant George Washington DeLong stood on Ms bridge. 
His shoulders were hunched, his feet spread wide, his hands 
clenched into fists. Below him, the canted deck was a kaleido- 
scope of furious activity. Men sent supply crates slithering down 
to the starboard bulwarks, where they were picked up and 
heaved overside. A long M'Clintock sledge was flung clear; it 
nosed into knee-deep snow, hovered up on its snout for a mo- 
ment, and then pitched over on its back. The last of the dogs 
were released and, snarling and yelping with fear, they bolted 
onto the ice and ran frenziedly about the feet of the seamen try- 
ing to stack the supply cases there. 

All this DeLong saw with an outward professional calm, his 
lips thin and tight against the bitter cold. But, in his heart, he 
felt nothing akin to calm; only a terrible sense of unreality. It 
was just past three in the afternoon of June 13, 1881, and he 
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could not believe that he had finally given the order to clear ship 
.and that his attempt to reach the North Pole was ending in 
tragedy. 

Machinist's Mate Walter Lee ran across the deck, waving his 
arms to keep his balance. He mounted halfway to the bridge. 
His face was dead white under a thin layer of coal dust. The 
sharp, clear air gave his words great carrying power. 

"Water's coming in the bunkers, sir!*' 

DeLong gritted his teeth. The end was approaching faster 
than he had thought. He saw frightened eyes look up to him 
from the starboard rail. He told his chief engineer, bearded and 
bald George Melville, to lay below for a double check of the 
bunkers. 

At the rail, the men cursed and sweated the cases over the 
side, whipped on by Bos'n Jack Cole. They now had several tons 
of dog pemmican clear, plus blankets, tents, nine sledges, mess 
gear, and a couple of wardroom chairs. But there was more than 
half their gear yet to come. They knew they would never get it 
all away before the Jeannette went under. Nearby, a sailor 
screamed. They spun about and gawked. There was a long grind- 
ing sound overhead as the big stack amidships tore itself free of 
its base. It fell toward them, bobbed momentarily halfway down, 
and then hung suspended in its guy lines. 

Engineer Melville returned to the bridge. His beard was black 
with coal dust. His broad face was grim. He was ashamed for 
one of his men. 

"Lee lost his head, Captain. The inner seams are splitting, but 
the outer hull is holding. We're safe for a while longer." 

DeLong let his breath go in relief. The crazy hope that his 
ship might yet successfully resist the ice pressure as she had 
done so often before permeated his common sense. 

He was a man who believed in solid Navy routine, and so at 
five-thirty, as was his shipboard custom, he sent the watches in 
turn to dinner. No one sat down. The tables were bolted to the 
deck, but were so slanted that they could not hold a plate. The 
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men were fed pemmican and cold tea. They ate in uneasy si- 
lence, keeping close to the exits and wondering how long it 
would take to get topside if the ship gave way beneath them. 
Wagers were laid on the number of hours left in her. 

Suddenly the Jeannette lurched upright, the ice backing off as y 
the slave of wind and current, it was apt to do periodically. The 
men fell against each other. They screamed and fought their 
way to the exits. Tin cups and pemmican spattered over the 
galley deck. Then the ice closed again. The ship hauled back to- 
starboard, flinging the men against the bulkheads. The time to 
die had not yet come. Breathing hard, the sailors tramped out 
into the freezing air and the gray fog. 

At six o'clock the officers, with the exception of DeLong, went 
down to the wardroom for bread and cold tea. The ice was up 
to the starboard ports, frosting them over, and the officers stared 
at each other in a white-gray gloom. Lieutenant John W. Danen- 
hower, one infected eye bandaged and its weakening companion 
hidden behind a dark goggle, saw ice-pilot James Dunbar bring 
his knapsack in from his cabin. Earlier, each officer had been 
ordered to make a single pack of his belongings and hold it at 
standby. Dunbar, forty-two but looking a leathery seventy, tossed 
the canvas bundle on a chair up against a bulkhead. 

"I think you'd best be getting yours, Dan/' he said. "But don't 
take it topside. It won't do the men good to see it just yet." 

Danenhower nodded and started out of the wardroom. Dun- 
bar's voice halted him. 

"Dan?" 

"Yes?" 

"How far do you calculate it is to land?" 

Danenhower shrugged thirty-year-old shoulders. "To the Lena 
Delta? Five hundred miles, I'd guess. Maybe more." 

He disappeared. Dunbar poured cold tea into his tin mug. He 
sipped it thoughtfully. His eyes looked very old and tired. 

On the bridge, DeLong decided he wanted a photograph of 
his dying ship, a decision for which he was later criticized. But 
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there was no frivolity In his desire; he merely wanted proof that 
he had not abandoned her without sufficient reason. He sent 
Melville out on the ice with a camera. Melville made several 
exposures and took the plates to the ship's darkroom. Just as he 
was putting them in the developing fluid, the deck buckled 
under his feet. The ship lurched violently, and a roaring sound 
ran through her from stem to stern. Melville heard someone 
shout that the keel had been torn away. He calmly extinguished 
the red lantern at his elbow and, with trained casualness, walked 
up to the main deck. 

He bumped into frenzied activity. Some of the crew were still 
hurling boxes overside. Others were getting the cutters and the 
whaleboat away. DeLong, all professional calm abandoned in 
the urgency of the moment, ran to Melville. He said, "The 
chronometers and compasses!" Melville spun on his heel and 
raced after his skipper to the main cabin. DeLong collected the 
compasses, Melville the chronometers, each man handling his 
delicate cargo gently, though both could hear the rush and 
suck of angry water below them. 

Danenhower came on deck and threw his knapsack onto the 
ice. He started back to the wardroom. He met Dr. James Ambler, 
ship's surgeon, who said that the wardroom was filling. 

"DeLong' s given the order to abandon ship/' Ambler said. 
He spoke with the soft drawl of a cultured Virginia gentleman. 
"I'm going after Chipp." 

"I'll give you a hand," Danenhower said. 

Ambler glanced at the bandage and the dark goggles. "Are you 
able to see?" 

"Well enough," Danenhower said. 

Lieutenant Charles W. Chipp, Executive Officer, was in his 
bunk, too ill to move, a victim, with seven others, of food poi- 
soning. Ambler and Danenhower waded through icy water, got 
him on his feet, and dressed him. He could hardly stand and, 
from time to time, they had to stop while he retched. He mum- 
bled that he would be no good to the company out there on the 
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ice, and he begged the men to let him go down with the ship. 
Danenhower told him to be quiet. Then, with Ambler carrying 
the officer's luggage, he led Chipp up to the main deck, up out 
of the dank, green smell of sea and ship becoming one. He 
lifted him in his arms and, half-blind though he was, carried 
him to the starboard bulwark. The rail was gone now, lost be- 
neath a rising shoulder of white, and Danenhower went up its 
side and onto the ice. 

DeLong was standing on that white shoulder, one hand cling- 
ing to a shroud that was bloated to twice its size with ice. He 
had ordered the colors broken out, and now he watched the 
national ensign mount the mizzen truck. A few minutes later, 
Bos'n Cole reported all hands away. DeLong returned his salute. 
His eyes swept over the ship. Her spar deck was awash. The hor- 
rible snapping of her ribs came up through the yawning crevices 
in the deck planking. A hatchway was coughing up water, green 
blood running out of the corners of a wooden mouth. The Jean- 
nette was dead, and DeLong knew it. She would lie in state for 
a few hours. Then the ice, as it must, would split wide for a few 
moments, and she would seek out her grave deep in the Arctic 
Ocean. DeLong whispered his good-by. He stepped down to the 
ice. 

His men paused in their work to look at him. They knew what 
was in his heart. 

In 1878 Lieutenant George Washington DeLong of the United 
States Navy was not the same grim-faced, leathery, angry man 
who stepped away from his stricken ship three years later. 

A veteran of the South Atlantic station and of an 1873 Baffin 
Bay cruise in search of Adolphus Greely's lost Greenland expedi- 
tion, he was a tall, broad-shouldered man, but one who did not 
suggest great physical strength. He seemed better suited to a 
library or a laboratory than to a pitching deck. He was gentle 
in manner, of a soft tongue that, with rare exceptions, was an 
alien to a seaman's colorful language. He did not like violence, 
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and his interests were principally scientific. He wore a drooping 
mustache and thick spectacles. The former added a decade to his 
thirty-three years, and the latter sometimes gave his face a be- 
wildered, absent-minded expression. 

But no matter his manner and expression, there was nothing 
soft or bewildered about his mind. He was an ambitious man, a 
man with a questioning, probing nature, and a mind that had 
conceived a plan which would stagger many of his lustier con- 
temporaries. 

For close on three centuries, man had searched for and, in 
great part, mapped the vast regions of the fabled Northwest and 
Northeast passages; in this very year, the Finnish Nils Norden- 
skiold was attempting to complete the navigation of the latter 
in his sturdy Vega. But in this nineteenth century, an increasing 
number of restless minds were joining an even older search 
the search for the roof of the world, the North Pole. Their spir- 
its surged at the thought of its conquest. 

DeLong's earlier Baffin Bay cruise had opened up an unknown 
part of his soul to him. He had found that the arctic held a 
peculiar, beckoning fascination for him. As fascination will, it 
had resolved itself into a definite goal. He wanted to join the 
daring ranks of those others whose desire it was to stand at the 
top of the world. 

To this end he planned an expedition, and he felt he had 
struck upon an avenue of attack that would earn him success 
where the others had met failure. He would avoid the Spits- 
bergen route of Parry and the Baffin Bay approach of Nares, 
choosing instead Bering Strait which, until this time, had been 
employed mainly in the investigations of the Northwest Passage. 

It was theorized in DeLong's day that the warm Pacific cur- 
rent, Kuro-Si-Wo, flowed through the strait. If this were so, 
then, DeLong reasoned, two engaging possibilities presented 
themselves. The warm waters might form a clear path through 
the ice to such a northern point that an explorer and a sledge 
would find the Pole within easy striking distance. Better yet, 
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the waters might spear right up through the frozen Arctic Ocean 
to the Pole itself. 

Completing his plans, DeLong added to this revolutionary 
strategy the intention of performing on-the-spot scientific re- 
search, discovering new lands, and investigating the Kuro-Si-Wo 
current. 

Because the Navy was not interested in investing in the ex- 
ploratory hopes of its junior officers, DeLong had to search for 
private financial backing for his intended expedition. He ended 
up in the office of James Gordon Bennett, energetic and vision- 
ary publisher of the New York Herald and a man known with 
a generous pocketbook where exploration and a good story were 
concerned. Bennett had sent Stanley after Livingstone and had 
grubstaked Stanley's later Congo explorations. DeLong was con- 
fident that Bennett would give him no trouble. 

He was right. The publisher sized up his visitor, studied his 
plans, and smelled a whacking good story. The limitless, savage 
north and a young United States officer pitting himself against it 
and perhaps defeating it, perhaps planting ahead of all other 
flags the Stars and Stripes at the roof of the worldit was every- 
thing that the proud, boisterous nineteenth-century American 
reader could want. It would sell papers by the thousands by the 
millions and, not just incidentally, it would perform a real 
service to man and science. 

Indeed Bennett would back this DeLong right to the hilt. 
He laid $50,000 on the line for the purchase and overhaul of the 
Jeannette, the ship in which DeLong wanted to sail; then 
traveled to Washington, where he talked the United States Navy 
into giving the expedition its official sanction and providing it 
with personnel. 

In retrospect, it can be suspected that the undertaking was 
jinxed from the beginning. The trouble started with the Jean- 
nette. She had come off the ways for the Royal Navy as the 
Pandora and, next to his young wife, she was DeLong's greatest 
love, but a love not shared by the engineers at California's Mare 
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Island Navy Yard, where she was brought from England for 
outfitting. A three-master, barque rigged, she was 142 feet long 
with a beam of 25 feet, and they said she would never do the job 
for which she had been hired. They prophesied that, fully 
loaded, she would go down in the first heavy northern blow or, 
surviving, be ground to bits in the ice. 

Grumbling, they nevertheless did their best to rig her for the 
arctic. Her bows were shored up with Oregon pine for ramming 
through ice. To resist the enormous pressures of that ice, planks 
of elm and Oregon pine were placed over her hull timbers, and a 
truss of giant beams was braced against her sides. Finally, she 
was given a new set of boilers, stocked with coal, provisioned, 
and pronounced ready for sea. 

San Francisco gave the little ship and her complement of 
twenty-nine men and four officers a lusty farewell on July 18, 
1879. Guns blazed in salute from the Presidio; crowds lined the 
docks and darkened the crown of Telegraph Hill; fire boats let 
go their whistles, and every ship in the harbor from ferry boat 
to freighter dipped its ensign. Only the United States Navy 
excluded itself from the ceremonies, perhaps due to oversight, 
more likely to a suspicion that James Gordon Bennett was using 
the service to sell newspapers and enhance his own name. Over- 
sight or deliberate snub, it was a slap that hurt. 

The Jeannette, working against a heavy sea, made her way 
slowly to Unalaska, in the Aleutian group, then across the Bering 
Sea to St. Michael, located on the Alaskan coast southwest of 
Bering Strait. 

The passage through Bering Strait took place on August 28. 
It was a disappointing trip. Here DeLong had anticipated his 
first scientific activity ascertaining the Kuro-Si-Wo current. 
Thermometers were lined overside. Their readings added up to 
nothing. The temperature of the water remained constant from 
surface to sea floor, indicating the absence of a warm flow. But 
neutralizing this possibility was the fact that a hard wind was 
blowing; it might very well have disturbed the course of the 
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current, even reversing it temporarily. DeLong tugged at his 
mustache. In his opinion, his initial scientific endeavor was a 
failure. 

Now in the Arctic Ocean, the Jeannette set course for Wrangel 
Island. The threat of a jinx continued to hang over her. The 
first days of September saw her fighting ice, much too early in 
the voyage for comfort. It was rough pack, composed of shifting 
chunks ranging in size from ten yards to several acres across. 
The temperature dropped below freezing and a murderous wind 
howled down on the ship. DeLong could detect no warm-water 
current pulling him steadily north. The days were a presage of 
evil times to come. 

Battering her way through the ice, the Jeannette came up to 
Herald Island, a small lump of land named after the ship of its 
discoverer, Captain H. Kellett, and not in honor of Bennett's 
New York Herald, as has often been mistakenly claimed. The 
island was twenty-one miles distant, judged by triangulation, 
when, on September 6, the Jeannette could proceed no further. 
DeLong ordered the ice anchor let down. He awoke the next 
morning to find his expedition frozen fast in the ice. He had 
come to a halt at a disheartening 71 30' north. 

At that moment, the cold, foresighted part of his tired brain 
could see the dismal collapse of all his grand plans. He was 
certain now that, if the Kuro-Si-Wo cut through the neighbor- 
hood, it had no intention of favoring him with a neat highway 
to the Pole; the best he could hope for was a sluggish and not- 
altogether-aimless drift. And he knew he had come to rest too far 
south reasonably to consider a sledge conquest of the Pole. 

He forced aside such demoralizing musings, lecturing himself 
that his bad luck was probably no more than a temporary thing. 
He was equipped for an expedition of several years' duration. 
He had always known he would have to winter somewhere in the 
Arctic Ocean. In the long run, what did it matter that he had 
to bed down sooner than was desired? The ice would break up 
in the spring thaw. Then he would find his route to the Pole. 
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But such was not to be the case. The ice, except for a few odd 
days, held him prisoner for twenty-two months, until the death 
of the Jeannette. 

The winter of 1879-1880 came down hard. Temperatures 
plunged, leveling off between 50 and 70 below zero. The cold 
and damp were intensified by the fact that DeLong, forced to 
miserliness where his dwindling coal supply was concerned, 
could never adequately heat his ship. An icy slime covered the 
felt insulation on the walls of the wardroom. Everything blan- 
kets, clothes, chairs, books, and paper was wet to the touch. To 
make matters worse, the pressing ice tilted the Jeannette nine 
degrees to starboard, and the men had to eat, work, and sleep at 
an angle for months on end; one fo'c'sle comic suggested that 
everyone have one leg cut short to fit the slant of the deck, and 
another observed that such a measure would be dandy for 
parading from bow to stern but would do nothing to accom- 
modate the return trip, to which a third helpfully submitted 
that everyone might then try walking backward. 

A daily schedule of work was established. The men settled 
down to the chores of hunting, ship's maintenance, meteorolog- 
ical and astronomical study, and physical exercise. The days and 
nightsone timeless expanse of unbroken darkness blended into 
a dull, unvarying tapestry. A few tempers began to flare. 

But in general, morale and behavior on board were good. 
The explorers amused themselves with periodic theatricals, and 
Danenhower later wrote that, during the entire sojourn on the 
ice, he could recall but one disciplinary action taken by the 
quiet DeLong. A man was punished for profanity. 

From time to time, the monotony was broken by the ice. The 
Jeannette was subjected to a number of vicious squeezings. But 
she repulsed them all, emerging with but minor damages. On 
one occasion, however, all hands thought her finished. The ice 
began to rumble and shift restlessly. Floes split and shoved their 
jagged edges skyward and then smacked them down on each 
other. A long line of hummocks, some of them thirty feet high, 
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advanced on her. The men knew they were staring death in the 
face. Miraculously, the towering wall halted within fifty yards of 
the starboard rail. 

Another adventure with the ice had a comic ending. A floe 
split alongside the Jeannette, leaving the men's outhouse free to 
drift off into the night. Sixteen months later, Anequin, an Es- 
kimo sledge driver hired on the Alaskan coast, came aboard from 
a scout of the ice and hurried to Lieutenants Chipp and Danen- 
hower with a fantastic story. He had, he said, happened upon a 
"two-man house" in the great distance. 

Wondering if the man had lost his mind, Danenhower asked, 
"Did you take a look inside?" to which the Eskimo shook his 
head vigorously, candidly admitting he had been too frightened 
to do so. 

The same suspicion flashed simultaneously in Chipps' and 
Danenhower's minds. Chipp was detailed to have a look at the 
odd phenomenon. He followed Anequin southwest across the ice 
for three miles, returning to grin, "It's our outhouse, all right. 
Sitting there, upright, and as pretty as you please." 

But in the main there was little to laugh about during the 
year of 1880. Winter changed to summer and then back again 
without releasing the Jeannette. Ice-pilot Dunbar reported that 
the ship was drifting northwest at a speed of two miles a day 
once having proceeded so slowly as to rack up fifty miles in a 
five-month periodand that she was operating well within 77 
N., a niggardly latitude when compared with those achieved by 
earlier expeditions. Though the men affected an outward calm, 
the morale on board dipped low. The seamen no longer cared 
about the glory of attaining the North Pole. They just wanted 
to get out of the ice. Some of them suspected that they were not 
going to escape with their lives. 

The specter of the jinx now seemed at its zenith. DeLong had 
long feared the danger of scurvy. He had held it at bay with a 
program of exercise and lime juice. But now he saw his men 
struck down with other maladies. Danenhower was the first 
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victim. His left eye developed an infection, caused by the glare 
of the ice, and the difficulty soon spread to his right eye. With 
bandages and colored goggles, he was exiled to the damp dark- 
ness of his cabin; later, an abscess formed in the left eye, and 
he had to go under Ambler's knife to save his sight. Next, Chipp, 
naturalist Raymond Newcomb, Dr. Ambler, seaman Kuehne, 
quartermaster Nindemann, and the Eskimo driver Alexai were 
knocked off their feet, poisoned from eating tomatoes in rotting 
tin cans. 

The only hopeful developments in the entire voyage occurred 
in May 1881. On the sixteenth, ice-pilot Dunbar sighted an is- 
land in the great distance, the first land glimpsed since Wrangel 
and Herald Islands. A jubilant DeLong-at least, he could now 
claim one arctic discoverychristened the place Jeannette Is- 
land, after his ship and James Gordon Bennett's sister. Then, 
on the twenty-fourth, a second knot of land loomed above the 
horizon. DeLong named it Henrietta, in honor of Bennett's 
mother. But even in these moments of triumph, he was trailed 
by the jinx. Dunbar came down with snow-blindness, and the 
poison that had incapacitated Chipp and the rest caught up with 
seaman Erickson. 

Then, some twenty days later, the jinx conspired with the ice 
for a final assault on the Jeannette. It was the assault that killed 
her and left DeLong and thirty-three men one of them half 
blind with infection and eight others deathly ill stranded in the 
middle of the Arctic Ocean, five hundred miles from the nearest 
land, farther from solid ground than any shipwrecked Polar 
group before them. 

Bad luck had cheated DeLong of his chance to stand at the 
top of the world. But it had given him another distinction. He 
was to become the leader of one of the most desperate marches 
for survival in the history of the arctic. 

It was 7 P.M. on June 13, 1881. The mangled Jeannette was 
destined to lie in state for another nine hours before the ice, 
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thundering self-approval, condescended to part and release her 
to the silence and peace of her watery tomb. From low on the 
horizon, the pale arctic sun watched over her. 

Orderly chaos reigned on the ice. Men continued to build 
their pyramids of supplies. Seaman Starr volunteered to return 
aboard to fetch needed ammunition from the flooded hold; ten 
minutes later, he returned, grinning, soaked to the neck, carry- 
ing two cases on his shoulders as easily as if they were empty 
sacks. 

Dunbar's eyes ached. They were red-rimmed with the last 
vestiges of snow blindness, but they looked expertly over the ice. 
He cursed. The stuff was split in all directions; the cracks were 
shallow, but they could deepen at any moment and drop the 
supplies into the always ravenous sea. He told the seamen to 
transfer everything to a stronger floe about 400 yards distant. 
Exhausted, knee deep in snow, and drenched with freezing per- 
spiration, they glared sullenly at him. "You heard the order," he 
barked. "Shake a leg!" Somehow, they got themselves to moving. 

Bos'n Cole and seaman Sweetman counted three boats on the 
ice two cutters and a whaleboat. They approached DeLong, 
who had taken up his death-watch alongside the stern, and asked 
if he wanted the second whaleboat, still hanging in its davits, cut 
away. He shook his head. He said that three boats would be 
sufficient for thirty-three men. His voice was dull, faraway. Cole 
and Sweetman left him alone with his ship. 

By 11 P.M. the supplies had been moved to their new location. 
The crew pitched tents and then lined up for coffee. They sipped 
it noisily, absently, their frozen, blistered fingers wired round the 
stinging heat of tin cups. No one talked. Each man was alone 
with his own thoughts. Some sat on the ice and stared at the 
distant, slanted masts. 

DeLong carne into camp. He wanted nothing more than to 
find his tent and the oblivion of sleep, an oblivion that would 
ease his tiredness and sorrow and make way for the plan of 
escape already forming at the back of his mind. Then he looked 
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at his men and remembered he was a commanding officer. They 
seemed more dead than alive, but knowing they faced worse 
days, he gave them no sympathy, but the best medicine a dead- 
scared, dog-tired sailor can havehard, unrelenting Navy rou- 
tine, routine with the comforting warmth of the familiar to it. 
He got them to their feet, complimented them on their work 
and seamanly behavior, ordered night watches set, and called out 
tent assignments. He finished with a hard grin. "We've got a 
full day's work ahead of us tomorrow." 

DeLong crawled into his own tent at midnight. Stretching out 
on the large rubber sheet that he shared with six seamen, he 
rolled himself into a blanket, and closed his eyes. But sleep 
would not come. For the first time that day, he realized he was 
wet through to the skin. He set his jaw hard; his men must not 
hear his teeth chatter. 

The explosion was like a cannon going off next to his ear. He 
sat bolt upright, stunned, then, without thinking, threw himself 
flat to press down on the rubber sheet now slithering on the ice. 
He had been in the arctic long enough to know instinctively 
what had happened. The explosion was no stranger. It was the 
sound of the floe splitting. A widening crack ran in one side of 
the tent and out the other. 

"Oh, my God! My God almighty!" 

The voice belonged to seaman Erickson. In the half-light, 
DeLong saw his great arms flashing, his booted feet kicking free 
of a blanket. Hands caught Erickson's jacket at the chest and 
yanked him from his place at the center of the tent. It was not 
until the men had scrambled to safety that Erickson could laugh 
at the cause of his terror. The split, widening by the second, had 
passed directly under him, and only the weight of his fellow 
sleepers on the rubber sheet had prevented him from dropping 
between white walls into the sea. 

Roused by the explosion, the crew spent the next hour shift- 
ing the entire camp across the break to the stronger and larger 
side of the floe. When the job was done, DeLong returned to his 
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blanket. Exhausted, he fell asleep immediately-and missed the 
burial of his beloved ship. 

It happened at 4 A.M., just as seaman Kuehne, coming off 
watch, was softly calling his relief, fireman Bartlett, from Danen- 
hower's tent. Thunder rumbled suddenly in the distance. 
Kuehne glanced over his shoulder, then hissed excitedly, "She's 
going down, Bart. Quick! The Jeannette's going down!" 

Bartlett crawled into the gray morning air, followed by 
Danenhower. The thunder mounted as the ice backed off, and 
the Jeannette swung upright, dead but still proud. The men 
could hear her spars rattling, see her funnel go up straight and 
then topple. She went down by the stern, her bowsprit stabbing 
defiantly at the sky. Her yards smashed down on the ice, snapped 
with her weight. The ensign at the mizzen truck disappeared. 
Then there was only the ice, stretching away to the horizon, 
humped, thundering, victorious. At dawn, Danenhower and a 
few others walked over to her empty bier. All that she had left 
behind were a few splintered pieces of wood and a cabin chair. 

Somewhere in the night, a new man had been forged within 
the body of George DeLong. At the beginning of the voyage, he 
had been the courteous, quiet scholar; twenty-one months of 
watching the ice patiently destroy his every last arctic ambition 
had twisted him into a disappointed, often bitter explorer. 
When he emerged from his tent on the morning of June 14, 
1881, he was neither scholar nor scientist. He was simply a naval 
officer with room for nothing in his mind but the responsibility 
of command. He had thirty-three men under him. It was his job 
to get them back to safety, all in good order and all in one piece, 
and, by God, he was going to do just that. It was five hundred 
miles to the nearest land, and he was going to get them there, 
even if he had to drag and kick them along when they were 
dying. He had become as hard as the saltiest of fo'c'sle hands. 

He returned to his tent after breakfast, sat down cross-legged 
on the rubber mat, decided on the best route of escape, and 
wrote out an order of march which he read to the men. It in- 
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formed them that the expedition had ended at 77 15' N. and 
that they were going to march south to the edge of the ice pack 
and then sail to the Siberian coast, specifically, to Cape Barkin 
on the Lena Delta. DeLong had in his possession the writings of 
the geographer-explorer, Dr. A. Petermann, and they described 
Cape Barkin as a busy, well populated place, a terminus for com- 
mercial traffic on the Lena River. There a native village and a 
government watchtower were to be found, along with transporta- 
tion back to civilization. DeLong's order instructed the men (1) 
To pack five sledges one ship-made and four of the M'Clintock 
type with provisions for a sixty-day journey, each to contain a 
row of alcohol cans down the center and a row of pemmican cases 
to either side, and one sledge to bear the extra burden of bread, 
coffee, and sugar. (2) To rig a sixth sledge as a mobile hospital 
for the sick. (3) To mount the two cutters and the whaleboat on 
ship-made sledges, stowing in each boat water and the men's 
knapsacks. 

Furthermore, each man was to equip his knapsack with the 
following gear: one change of underclothing, one spare set of 
snow goggles, one package of matches, one plug of tobacco, and 
one spare pair of moccasins; each man to help himself at the 
supply dump to all the clothing he needed just so long as what 
he took he wore on his back. 

They were to be prepared to travel at night, to avoid the 
danger of snow blindness; each day's work to commence at 5:30 
P.M. with all hands to breakfast; march to begin at 6:30 P.M., 
break for thirty minutes at midnight, then continue until 6 A.M. 
and supper and sleep. 

The order added that mess per hand would consist of the fol- 
lowing: breakfast four ounces of pemmican, two biscuits, two 
thirds ounce of sugar, two ounces of coffee; dinner eight ounces 
of pemmican, one ounce of Liebig, two thirds ounce of sugar, 
one half ounce of tea; and supper four ounces of pemmican, 
two thirds ounce of sugar, one half ounce of tea, one ounce of 
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lime juice, and two biscuits. The ration amounted to less than 
two pounds per man per day. 

The men, sensing the new hardness in their commander and 
fighting for their own lives, jumped to his commands. He was a 
tyrant among them as the next three days saw the sledges 
loaded. He was everywhere, checking lashings, dogs and har- 
nesses, sledge runners, and personal gear. His expression hard- 
ened when he saw that one sailor or another had hidden a 
memento of the voyage in a knapsack. He never raised his voice. 
He simply threw the article down in the snow. Weight meant 
everything. Ounces added up to pounds that could break a man's 
back. 

Preparations were completed on June 17. At 6:15 P.M., De- 
Long looked at his check list for the last time. His breath hissed 
between his teeth. There were not enough dogs for all the provi- 
sion sledges, and not all the dogs in creation would budge the 
boat sledges. The men had to be their own dogs, and how they 
were going to move the loads was beyond his comprehension. 
Each provision sledge weighed approximately 1,200 pounds, 
while that of the first cutter scaled 3,000 pounds, those of the 
second cutter and whaleboat totaled 2,300 and 2,500 pounds re- 
spectively. He jammed the check list into his pocket. It was 
either pull the loads or die. And so the men would pull them 
somehow. 

He faced his company and repeated the order of march for 
the first night. Dunbar was to blaze a trail out front for a dis- 
tance of a mile, setting down four black flags at intervals. All 
hands were to lay to the cutter sledge and advance it to the last 
flag, then return to camp and haul the remaining sledges up to it 
as quickly as possible. He nodded to Dunbar, and the old ice- 
pilot started off to the southwest. All hands were ordered to 
their stations. 

The men fell in alongside the first cutter. They wore canvas 
harnesses, which they attached to the thwarts. They laughed and 
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swore excitedly. Their big moment had come.They were getting 
out of here. They were going home. 

Bos'n Cole yelled, "All right, me hearties! Lay your backs into 
it. Let's go!" 

They strained forward, and all laughter and all hope died in 
that single thrust. Three thousand pounds of dead weight clung 
frozen to the ice, then, with a long, crackling sound, heaved 
forward. An inch. Then another. Eyes bugged wide, faces pur- 
pled, and breath snarled out of throats. Leaping like an invisible 
blaze from man to man, a horrible knowledge ran the length of 
the cutter. The distance to the sea was at least two hundred 
miles. Those miles were going to be won an inch at a time. The 
men were sure they were beaten before they started. 

How they lived the night through, not one of them knew. 
It took them twelve hours to move to Dunbar's last flag. They 
ploughed through a fresh June snow that sucked at their knees 
and mounted up the prow of the cutter, causing them to stop re- 
peatedly to bat it away. They pushed their giant burden up the 
sides of hummocks and then, pulling back against an impossi- 
ble weight, eased it down the opposite walls. They hauled it 
from floe to floe across leads, balancing themselves on tilting, 
shifting blocks of ice, often tumbling into the icy sea and scram- 
bling out as fast again before the chunks rubbed together and 
crushed them. Seaman Lauterbach groaned and doubled up with 
stomach cramps. Machinist's mate Lee's legs gave out on him. 
He sat down, his head between his upthrust knees, tears freezing 
on his unshaven face. 

The hospital sledge was too heavy for the dog team, and so 
Chipp, Alexai, and Kuehne all of them still deathly ill dragged 
it forward, assisted by Surgeon Ambler and the half-blind 
Danenhower, who never stopped cursing his eyes. Chipp stag- 
gered and fell in a dead faint. Ambler and Danenhower got him 
onto the sledge. When he regained consciousness and tried to 
rise, the doctor pushed him back down and told him to stay 
where he was. Chipp begged to be left to die. He was no good 
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to anyone, himself included. Ambler and Danenhower told him 
not to talk like a fool. He turned his face away and wept. 

The men from the cutter staggered back to base camp. De- 
Long ordered most of them to the whaleboat, joining them and 
instructing the remainder to start the supply sledges forward. 
He advanced the whaleboat to a fissure. He pushed it across. It 
went no further. The runners on its sledge collapsed. No better 
luck was realized by the supply outfits. Each was advanced but a 
short distance before it broke down or a lead blocked its path. 

DeLong called it quits for the day at 6 A.M. The company 
was in worse shape than before it had started. The first cutter 
had advanced a little over a mile and, strung out behind it, 
stretching all the way back to base camp, were stalled sledges. 
Twelve hours, approximately a mile, and three men knocked 
flat on their faces that was the terrible score for the night. 

The morning was freezing cold and foggy, and the men 
pitched their tents in dead silence. They took their ration of tea 
and pemmican. Their throats were so raw that they choked on 
the pemmican. They crawled into their tents and were too cold 
and too exhausted to sleep. 

Ambler and DeLong were the last men on their feet. They 
moved among the tents, checking physical damage. They saw 
feet with the blackness of frostbite in them, feet blistered and 
rubbed raw and punched open by the jagged ice; chests with the 
skin burned away by the canvas harnesses; hands so swollen and 
so frozen that they could not be closed. Lauterbach still groaned 
with stomach cramps, his face contorted and his body doubled. 
Lee apologized for caving in. Danenhower demanded to be re- 
leased from the hospital sledge, saying he was strong enough to 
do a full day's work. Ambler drawled that he would remain on 
light duty until he, Ambler, was damned good and ready to 
release him. 

The doctor and the captain bedded down at last. Both knew 
death was stalking them. If all the nights were going to be like 
the one just past, it was just a matter of time before the men 
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passed the point of human endurance and the party halted foi 
ever. Before sleeping, Ambler advised DeLong to remain campec 
for two days, to give the men the chance to rest. DeLong noddec 
agreement. He needed the time for repairs. 

June 18 and 19 were given to bringing all the sledges up to th< 
second cutter and strengthening their runners. DeLong, eager t< 
move quickly, had originally planned to have the boats anc 
sledges manhandled over the ice hummocks, rather than wasfc 
precious time leveling these obstacles. Bitter experience hac 
taught him the folly of such a course, and so, when the marcl 
commenced again on the nineteenth, Dunbar and a small detai 
not only scouted ahead, but blazed a trail with pickaxes. 

That night was a horrible repetition of the first. The mei 
hauled the first cutter forward a mile and a half. Then stagger 
ing more than walking, they trudged back to bring up th< 
sledges and remaining boats, each one in turn. Danenhowe 
calculated that the crew covered some twenty-six miles to mafo 
an advance of two; they had to cover the trail thirteen times- 
seven with loads and six empty-handed. 

And DeLong, at the end of the first week, did some horribls 
calculating himself. Estimating that they had covered approxi 
mately five and a half miles, he shot the sun to establish thei 
position and, moaning, learned that the drifting pack had mors 
than neutralized their advance. While they had been strugglin| 
south, it had carried them twenty-seven miles northwest of th< 
point from which they had started. At a time when he desired i 
least, he had achieved his "farthest north/' It was a terribl* 
knowledge that he kept to himself. 

He altered his course southwest to compensate for the drift 
and now one day fell away to another, all of them blending int< 
a tapestry of agony. The men began to lose track of the dates 
They yanked at their intolerable loads and were certain tha 
they were doomed t<s battle through a cold hell for all eternit) 
A few changes were made to speed the march. Melville was givei 
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command of a road gang; whenever a lead was encountered, he 
had to snag ice blocks and arrange them into a bridge for the 
sledges. When the leads were too wide-and some extended for 
more than a hundred yards-he had to find a floe large enough 
to be used as a ferryboat. 

July arrived and a few breaks came their way. One by one, the 
sick recovered and were sent to full duty. The snow that had 
hampered them in June melted; it left pools of thaw-water 
through which they had to wade, but they did not mind, for the 
hard ice underfoot accelerated the advance and enabled them to 
move two sledges forward at a time. Even the drift helped them. 
At one point it added twenty-eight miles in six days to their 
progress. 

July also brought them their first view of water cloud, a sure 
sign of open sea ahead. Perhaps the sea was closer than DeLong 
had figured. The party moved forward with renewed vigor. 
Seaman Kaack's feet were covered with blood blisters, but he 
never opened his mouth to complain. 

On the twelfth, land was sighted. It proved to be an un- 
charted island. DeLong set a course for it. The going was tough, 
for the ice was now very much broken and in motion another 
sign that the edge of the pack was near and it was not until the 
twenty-seventh that the island was underfoot. The men collapsed 
on the shore, exhausted but happy as children to have their 
faces pressed against solid earth. 

They remained where they were for a week, resting, smoking, 
regaining some of their strength. DeLong watched them and 
smiled. To be sure, they were a haggard lot, their faces gaunt, 
their eyes sunken, their bodies broken open, their clothes in 
tatters, but there was a new life in them, a new determination. 
They had put long miles behind them, and they had come to 
the edge of the pack. From the island, they could see large areas 
of open water. Soon, very soon, the three boats would no longer 
be overpowering antagonists but fleet comrades that would carry 
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them to safety. Some of them were already certain that they had 
licked this brutish arctic. 

The next weeks were to show them how wrong they were. 

After DeLong had christened their sanctuary Bennett Island- 
in honor of his sponsor and after he had claimed it in the name 
of the United States of America, the journey was resumed, the 
boats being used for the first time. The date was August 4, 1881. 
The party was fifty-three days out from the Jeannette and about 
one third of the distance to their goal. All but one of the sledge 
dogs, following the lead of a couple which were frightened of 
the boats, ran away. The food supply, originally based on a sixty- 
day journey, was low. On the island several hundred birds had 
'been killed with sticks, but the men had become ill after eating 
some of them. 

August was a bruising month, but one of good progress. The 
travelers alternated between ice pack and stretches of open 
water, making as much as ten miles a day. They abandoned the 
supply and boat sledges about August 6 and divided the last of 
the provisions among the three boats. Then, whenever possible, 
they launched the boats and put their battered hands to the 
oars until the pack closed their bows, whereupon they hauled 
their craft out of the water and dragged them perhaps miles, 
perhaps yards across the ice. It was rough work, necessitating 
many stops for repairs. The men were weak their rations were 
down to a few ounces of pemmican daily but they worked with 
a will. 

September saw the last of the ice behind them. They reached 
the New Siberian group, passing Thaddeus and Koltenoi islands. 
Dead ahead stretched open sea, tumbling away to the Lena Delta 
and Gape Barkin where blessed help was to be found. They had 
come three quarters of their journey, and they had reached a 
new act in their drama, an act that each little boat was to play 
out individually. 
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To follow the events of that act, it Is necessary to know the 
players in each boat. 

The first cutter. Length, twenty feet, four inches; breadth, six 
feet; depth, two feet, two inches; fitted with mast, one shifting 
lug sail, and six oars. DeLong was in charge. Under him were 
Dr. Ambler; meteorologist Jerome Collins; quartermaster Ninde- 
mann; seamen Erickson, Gortz, Noros, Dressier, Iverson, Kaack, 
Boyd, Lee, Eskimo Alexai, and cook Ah Sam. 

The second cutter. Length, sixteen feet, three inches; breadth 
five feet, one inch; depth two feet, six inches; equipped with one 
dipping sail and four oars. Lieutenant Ghipp commanded, hav- 
ing in his charge Dunbar; seamen Starr, Warren, Kuehne, Sweet- 
man, Johnson, and Sharwell. 

The whaleboat. Length, twenty-five feet, four inches; breadth 
five feet, six inches; depth two feet, two inches; outfitted with 
one mast and one dipping sail. Engineer Melville was in charge. 
His company consisted of Danenhower; naturalist Raymond 
Newcomb; fireman Bartlett; seamen Leach, Mansen, Lauterbach, 
and Wilson; steward Tong Sing, and Anequin; and Bos'n Cole. 

The act began in the afternoon of September 12 when they 
were no more than fifty miles from the Siberian coast. DeLong 
ordered the boats to remain within hailing distance of one an- 
other, and then, with the whaleboat following and Chipp bring- 
ing up the rear, he lay a course southwest, running before the 
wind. That wind stiffened and the sea turned vicious as the day 
slowly died. By 5 P.M., all crews knew they were in for a nasty 
night. Without warning, a gale had swept out of nowhere, and 
already they were taking freezing water aboard. They glanced 
uneasily from boat to boat. DeLong stood up and signaled, 
shouting to Melville and Chipp. They could not hear him above 
the roar of the wind. Melville's men suggested that he might be 
ordering the boats to separate to avoid collision in the dark or 
perhaps sensing what was to come simply waving farewell. 
Darkness fell. When the sun came up again, the sea was empty. 
The night had done its work. It had sent the valiant Chipp and 
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all his men in the second cutter to a watery grave, giving them 
forever to the sea that they had been born to sail. And it had 
separated the first cutter and the whaleboat and had dispatched 
each to play out its destiny alone. Their stories must now be 
told individually. 

The First Cutter 

DeLong sank down to the stern sheets. Deep within himself, he 
knew that he had lost command of his pathetic little fleet forever 
and that he would never see Melville and Chipp and all their 
men again. 

He had stood shouting and gesturing wildly to them just mo- 
ments ago, urging them to close ranks so that the three boats 
might heave to and spend the dark hours together. In particular, 
he desired Chipp alongside; the second cutter was so small that 
it was unable to accommodate Chipp's last case of pemmican. It 
was precious food the final barrier between the executive officer 
and starvation and DeLong, carrying it for him, had wanted 
desperately to pass it across before the night cut him from view. 
But his followers had not understood his signal. Now each boat 
was going its separate way. For Melville there was still hope; the 
expert navigator and seaman Danenhower was with him. But 
there was none for Ghipp. He and his crew would be long dead 
of starvation before Cape Barkin was raised. 

Water crashing inboard roused DeLong from his miserable 
reverie, and for the rest of the night the job of keeping his own 
company afloat washed all thoughts of his scattered flotilla from 
mind. By dark, the gale had reached its full fury. Water 
mounted high and rolled down on the cutter's stern, smashed 
against DeLong's back and, sweeping on, drenched the haggard 
men to the skin. An icy slime slopped over the floorboards and 
swirled about shredded boots that gave no protection at all to 
feet blackened with frostbite. 

For hours they ran before the gale. Quartermaster Ninde- 
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mann kept the crew busy with bailing buckets. The skin peeled 
from their hands, and the blood ran down over their knuckles. 
Falling against each other with every lurch o the boat, they 
knelt in the slirne and heaved water overside, cursing foully, 
hoarsely, at every boarding wave. Only meteorologist Collins did 
not work. He lay on his back in an agony of seasickness, his head 
lolling against the gunwale. Too weak to rise, he retched spittle 
over his chest and his shoulders when he had nothing left to 
vomit. 

Erickson was at the tiller, and DeLong marveled at him. He 
was the most competent seaman of the lot and, with his beard 
plastered against his big chin and his great mop of blonde hair 
curling in the wind, he looked like some sort of ancient, defiant 
Norse god, sitting there in the rise and fall of the stern, mount- 
ing one minute against the black sky, his face raised to the mast, 
and swinging down the next into the trough of the sea, his 
shoulders involuntarily hunched against the water that slashed 
his back and curled about his buttocks. The boat was yawing 
badly, and he had not dared relax a moment for hours. De- 
Long crawled to him. 

"How long can you hold up?" he shouted. The man's hands 
were bloated and the flesh was a fishy white. 

Erickson turned a savage face to him, a face oddly luminous 
in the dark, an unholy face with its lips pulled back and spray 
dribbling like saliva at their corners. "I keep her like this all 
night, Skipper, by God, if I have to" 

He spoke too soon. A wild black wall had been mounting be- 
hind them. Now, roaring its fury, it crested, tongues of white 
spray flashing in the night. It curled down under the cutter, 
and the cutter might just as well have been a straw in its path. 
The stern was lifted and hurled to port. In a shimmering haze, 
the horrified DeLong saw the main sail flatten against the wind, 
saw the yard smack round with the crack of a cannon, saw 
Nindemann and the men sprawl, kicking and flailing, in a litter 
of buckets, saw Collins' face smash over against the gunwale. He 
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was certain that the cutter was going to brooch and capsize. In 
that instant of certainty, he settled himself for death. 

Miraculously, the cutter did not broach, but she was riding 
with her port gunwale clear under water. The sea rushed aboard, 
swirling up to the waists of the seamen, spilling over the strug- 
gling, spitting Collins. Another wave even an infant one would 
send the boat under. DeLong threw himself at Nindemann. 
"Bail!" he yelled. "Bail!" 

Before Nindemann, water streaming off his face, could move, 
a sound like an explosion came from immediately forward. It 
was a terrible sound, but it heralded a development that was to 
save their lives. The mainmast, weakened by the constant swing- 
ing of the yard, snapped at the boot and, taking the sail with 
it, crashed down into the sea. 

"Bail!" DeLong screamed again. 

And Nindemann took up the cry. "Bail! All hands! Bail for 
your damned lives!" 

The men splashed on all fours through the water. The half- 
conscious Collins joined them. They clawed at buckets, lined 
the gunwales, and began giving the sea back to itself. They 
worked with a pure animal instinct for survival, the thinking 
part of their beings telling them that they were wasting their 
time, that one more wave would take them under. 

But that wave never came. Slowly buoyancy was restored to 
the cutter and, in the next hours, DeLong came to realize that 
two miracles had given them the time to save their lives first, 
the unpredictable sea had gone strangely calm, mustering only 
insignificant waves, as if, after mounting her deadliest attack, 
she had tired of the game and had decided to let these puny 
creatures live a while longer; and the toppled mast and sail, 
still attached to the boat and digging into the water, had been 
transformed into a sea anchor that gently, patiently, brought the 
cutter around into the wind, enabling her to rise with growing 
efficiency to each swell. 

The cutter lay where she was for thirty-six hours while the 
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gale blew Itself out. When not bailing, the men sat huddled 
together along either gunwale, their backs pressed against and 
holding up a weather cloth that, drenched and ragged, afforded 
them scant protection against the flying, needle-sharp spray. 
They tried to sleep, but they were constantly pulling themselves 
awake, catching themselves before the pitching cutter threw 
them to the floorboards. Their every muscle ached, and it was 
agony to remain still, but immobility was almost mandatory, 
for the rubbing of raw flesh against frozen clothing was sheer 
agony. The mast and the sail broke loose, and DeLong made 
a new sea anchor of oars and a pickaxe. It did not work well. 
All hands had to man the oars to keep the boat head-on into the 
wind. Nindemann distributed pemmican. Collins was too 111 to 
eat. He retched continually. 

On September 14, with a clear sky overhead and a heavy sea 
still running under him, DeLong gave instructions to get under 
way. Nindemann, assisted by seamen Gortz and Kaack, rooted 
around in the bows, came up with a spare hammock and sledge 
cover; they sewed them together and, with the help of the 
broken mast, which they fortunately recovered, rigged a jury 
sail. DeLong tried to get a sight on the sun to determine their 
position. He had to give up. He stared over the stern, angry tears 
in his eyes. His fingers were too stiff, too numb to manipulate 
the sextant. 

The next two days were hell. The men made less than one 
knot per hour. The wind shifted and pushed them to the west, 
away from Cape Barkin. On September 16, the wind failed al- 
together. The men stared stupidly at each other. They were 
frozen; they were weak from lack of food; they were choked with 
salt. Yet no one spoke in anger when DeLong told them what 
they now must do. They took the oars and placed them in the 
locks. They began to pull at them rhythmically, methodically. 
They were in their own private hell and there was nothing they 
could do about it. 

Guessing at the location of Cape Barkin, DeLong ordered a 
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course south. Then the effects of his four-day vigil in the stern 
overtook him. He started to fall forward on his face. Ambler and 
Gortz caught him. He tried to shrug them away. He was trem- 
bling uncontrollably. 

"Leave me be!" he rasped. 

"Yes, sir," Ambler said, ignoring him. Gortz brought up a 
wet sleeping bag, and DeLong was placed in it. Ambler propped 
him up in the sternsheets. Sometimes conscious, sometimes not, 
DeLong continued to guide his boat. 

They rowed all through the day, only the animal instinct for 
survival keeping them at the oars. At sunset Nindemann re- 
ported that the water was starting to shoal rapidly. DeLong 
pushed himself up on his elbows. Hope stirred in him. He 
scanned the horizon. It was Nindemann who sighted what the 
officer was looking for. 

"There it is, sir! By God, sir, there it is! Land!" He was stand- 
ing, swaying, a crazy smile breaking across his unshaven face. 

The men stirred. They gawked at the quartermaster in dis- 
belief. They swung round to the south, some hanging over the 
gunwales, others half-rising and supporting themselves on the 
shoulders of their mates. A ragged, almost whispered, cheer 
broke out. Old Nindemann hadn't cracked, after all! There it 
was! Holy, wonderful land! Low hills rising out of the sea in 
the great distance. With God's grace, perhaps Cape Barkin. 

They fell back to the thwarts. They began to laugh and pound 
each other's backs. They were suddenly grotesque, unshaven chil- 
dren. They had come through! They had defeated the arctic. De- 
Long the quiet, scholarly, gentle DeLong had done what not a 
few had secretly thought he could do. He had led them back to 
safety. DeLong lay back in the sleeping bag. He stared at the 
sky, his lips stretched, the air brutally cold in his lungs. He 
thanked God for bringing them this far. 

He lifted his face to the quartermaster. "All hands to the oars, 
Mr. Nindemann. Tonight we sleep on land." 

A new spirit was in the men and more than compensated for 
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their physical exhaustion. The cutter slid smoothly through the 
calming water. The land drew steadily nearer, the crests of its 
rolling hills sharpening, purpling, against the gray sky. 

Then the cutter ran into a sheet of young, thin ice. At first, 
the prow crashed easily through the infant barrier. But the ice 
thickened in the next hours and leads had to be followed, forc- 
ing the cutter to a meandering course. DeLong could now make 
out a sandy beach. Then, a short distance to his right, he 
glimpsed a good lead. It seemed to extend to the mouth of a 
river. The cutter entered the lead, swung toward the river, and 

Thudded to a standstill. 

DeLong groaned, knowing immediately what had happened. 
Still more than a mile offshore, the boat had grounded in two 
feet of water. This was no reef over which they could pull. They 
were stopped dead on the outer shelf of the shore. 

He turned back to his men. He saw their blank faces, and he 
knew their hard, bitter frustration, for it was also his. Could 
there not be one easy part of this whole blighted journey, one 
last mile when God seemed on their side? But he could give 
them no sympathy, for in sympathy there was the danger of a 
self-pity that was but a hair's breath from surrender. 

His voice lashed them. Work those oars! Get us off this thing. 
Lay to it if you want to sleep this night on blessed land! 

But his rasping voice, and the oars knifing down into the 
Siberian mud did no good. The cutter held fast. The ice closed 
in, clawing at the sides and then sticking and then spreading 
away in all directions, thin, ugly, transparent. 

Night came on and found the cutter moved not an inch and 
the frantic men close to exhaustion. DeLong ordered work sus- 
pended. Rations were passed round. 

"We'll sit where we are till morning," he said. It took all his 
courage to meet their eyes. "We'll see what we can do tomorrow." 

In its own way, that night was the cruelest of the entire 
journey. The wind rose and the temperature plunged. The men 
sat huddled together on the thwarts, some with their arms 
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around each other and with the tattered remnants of blankets 
about their shoulders, trying to eke some warmth from each 
other's body. Their big, gaunt faces were down on their chests 
and they were thinking terrible thoughts; thoughts of the nearby 
shore; of how they had looked forward to the luxury of stretch- 
ing out on the ground to let the ache and tiredness ooze out of 
their muscles; thoughts of the village that Petermann had writ- 
ten about; thoughts of people close by but just beyond reach 
who could take them out of their misery. When a few of them 
managed to fall asleep, they shuddered convulsively, sometimes 
cursing, sometimes moaning like lost children. 

In the morning, DeLong was forced to a command that had 
crossed his mind yesterday, but that, in his humanity, he had 
refused to issue. There was but one way to get ashore. The men 
had to go over the side and wade through the icy water. He had 
no other choice. They were not strong enough to give hours to 
freeing the boat, but perhaps just strong enough to make it to 
the beach. 

He told them what must be done. He saw them rise pain- 
fully from the thwarts. Twothe courageous Erickson, who had 
spent most of his time at the tiller, and Boyd fell back again, 
their frozen feet and cramped, swollen legs unable to support 
them. DeLong stood up and promptly pitched over on his face. 
Humiliated, he heard Ambler tell him that his last reserves of 
strength were gone. 

A conference was held at the stern. It was decided that the 
three invalids would remain under Ambler's care in the cutter, 
while Nindemann and the others lugged the supplies ashore. 
Nindemann would return with a detail to carry out the sick. 

The quartermaster went over the side. He broke through the 
ice and freezing water mounted to his knees. His face cracked 
with pain. He cut off a sharp cry. His expression hard, he re- 
ceived a pemmican case on his shoulders. He motioned for the 
crew to follow him. He plunged toward the shore, a mile and a 
half distant. 
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Into the water, one after the other, went Collins, Gortz, Iver- 
son, Lee, Dressier, Noros, Alexai, and Ah Sam, each attempting 
to imitate Nindemann's stoicism, a few succeeding. Within min- 
utes, they were strung out in a long, staggered line. DeLong 
watched them. He hated himself for his weakness. He should 
be at their head. 

To Nindemann fell the worst job of the march. The others 
could plunge through the relatively clear water of the trail he 
broke. But he was up against ice all the while. He stared at the 
beach, picked a spot on it, and concentrated on it, trying not 
to think of the ice that cut into his legs like a knife. The mud 
underfoot was thick and soft, sucking at his boots, the ground 
uneven. More than once, he stumbled into holes, the water ris- 
ing to cinch his waist like an icy wire band. He lost track of 
time. 

Slowly, the water fell away from his knees. It descended to his 
ankles and then dropped behind him, and he stepped up on the 
shore. He let the case fall from his shoulders. It struck the 
marshy soil with a soft, thick sound. He gave himself a moment 
to breathe and be thankful. Then, with hands on hips and 
chest heaving, he surveyed the coast and felt his heart sink. 
Covered with snow and spongy under foot, the land was barren, 
not a green-brown flash of vegetation anywhere. And not a hint 
of human habitation. Where was Peterniann's village? The 
watchtower? The busy river traffic? Oh God, he prayed, let them 
be close by. Perhaps just beyond the hills. No further. In all your 
mercy, God, please no further. 

He turned back to the sea, caught the burden that each man 
carried and helped lower it to the ground as the crew came 
ashore. The men fell at his feet. They gasped for air, retching. 
After a while, they sat up, removed their boots, and tried to rub 
some life back into their feet, while their eyes, disappointment 
welling in them, roamed the beach for the wonderful village of 
Petermann. 

Nindemann saw their disappointment. He gave them no time 
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to think about It. He said, "It's time to get the skipper. Let's 
get at it." 

Little Ah Sam was the first to rise. His face was a sick yellow. 
He was still bent over with the ache of breathing, and he seemed 
to be walking on shapeless clubs of flesh. Nindemann stopped 
him at the water's edge, and gently told him to remain behind 
and build a fire. He detailed Collins to assist the Chinese. Then 
he led the others into the sea. 

Back at the cutter, they got the three invalids over the side. 
At first they took turns carrying their human burdens an aw- 
ful task when it came to the gigantic Erickson but, just short 
of a mile in from the boat, their weakened bodies and the slick 
mud rendered that procedure impossible. DeLong, Boyd, and 
Erickson were placed, standing, in the water. DeLong felt no 
pain, only the odd sensation that his feet were shaped like roll- 
ing pins. He announced that he could walk. He started to buc- 
kle at the knees. 

The seamen closed in about the patients. They took their 
wrists and, with gentleness and roughness oddly mixed, pulled 
them forward. For a half mile, DeLong was led through the 
water, unconscious of the snow that began to pelt his face. He 
had his eyes on the shore, wavering nearer with each leaden 
step, and his mind on but a single thought-he must not collapse 
in front of his men. 

Alexai was the last man up on the beach. He carried the 
sledge dog that had not run away at Bennett Island. DeLong was 
gently placed near the driftwood fire that Ah Sam and Collins 
had by now nursed to roaring proportions. His crew gathered 
about him, and DeLong looked from one to the other, tears 
forming in his eyes. They were a filthy, salt-crusted, unshaven, 
sick, starved lot, but in this moment of comparative safety, 
they struck him as looking like children-pathetic, grotesque 
children. They were stamping about, trying to get their blood 
moving, and they were staring at the fire as though it was the 
most wonderful thing they had ever seen in all their lives. 
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He let his head fall back to the snow. He must rise soon and 
look for Petermann's village. But for nowfor just a moment- 
he would rest. 

The Whaleboat 

Melville, commanding the whaleboat that late afternoon of 
September 12, knew that his subordinate Danenhower, a deck 
officer, had probably forgotten more about handling a small 
boat than he, an engineer, had learned, and so, with the gale 
intensifying and scattering the little fleet over the sea, he wisely 
decided to share his command with the half-blind lieutenant. 
Danenhower advised that they steer with the wind and sea four 
points to the port quarter until dark and then, putting a drag 
overside, halt for the night to avoid the risk of slamming into 
drift ice. 

"Good enough, Dan," Melville said. "Do as you see fit/' 
Danenhower groped forward to Cole and Mansen at the 
thwarts amidships. They dug out three tent poles, each about 
seven feet in length, and lashed them into a triangle. Next a 
stout piece of canvas was spread over the triangle and secured 
to it. The boat's painter was then tied like the bellyband of a 
lite to the face of the device, and to this the drag rope was 
lashed. The whole affair was stowed in the bows. 

Danenhower returned to the sternsheets. Behind his dark 
goggles, his ruined eyes were thoughtful. The wind was steadily 
rising surely, it must be near its zenithand the sea was crest- 
ing high, dumping freezing water inboard and keeping four 
men busy at the bailers. To halt for the night, he had to heave 
to, swing head-on into the wind, and it was going to be no school- 
boy trick in this weather. One error, one second of indecision, 
could see the boat caught broadside by a wave, capsized 01- 
swamped, and its occupants dumped into the sea. He calculated 
the experience, remaining physical strength, and reaction time 
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of each man. Then he gave the crew their assignments and in- 
structions for the maneuver. 

Darkness came, blotting out DeLong's boat and turning the 
sea into a menacing, hissing shadow. The time had come for 
them to pit their seamanship against death, and Melville, some- 
thing of a lost soul without an engine to tend, found himself 
momentarily with nothing to do but watch and marvel at Dan- 
enhower's skill. The lieutenant had placed Leach at the helm, 
Wilson and Mansen at the oars, Cole at the halyards, Anequin 
and Tong Sing at the mainsail, Bartlett at the drag. Danenhower 
himself sat alongside the helmsman. His weak eyes stared at the 
sea. He timed the waves, waiting for a moment of comparative 
safety. Spray needled his face. His hand went up, palm flat out, 
and then came down, hard, decisively. 

"Lower away!" he roared. 

The men plunged into a sort of wild dance, a dance of many 
individual movements that, when viewed from Melville's posi- 
tion, seemed unconnected, chaotic, but that all somehow blended 
into an orderly, determined pattern. Leach threw the helm over 
to starboard. Wilson gave way on the starboard oar, and Mansen, 
grunting and hunching his big shoulders, dug the port oar into 
the black water. The bows started around. The boat slid crazily 
down the face of a wave. Cole at the halyards let go the main- 
sail and, tottering to keep their balance, Anequin and Tong 
Sing gathered in the tumbling canvas. The boat was now broad- 
side to the sea, heeled over against the terrible thrust, and water 
was running level with the gunwales and pouring inboard, 
weighting her down, slowing her headway, and threatening to 
swamp her. Melville and Lauterbach sprang for the bailers. 

Danenhower's voice bellowed in the night. "Get that drag 
overside!" 

Melville glimpsed Bartlett, clutching the drag, balance him- 
self with one foot against the bow. The man stood for a split- 
second above the sea. Then he flung the giant triangle away 
from himself. 
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Melville screamed, and Danenhower, horrified, half-rose from 
the sternsheets. A wave, boiling out of nowhere, had crashed 
over the bow, catching Bartlett where he stood and whipping 
him overside. But he was not lost to them. As he fell, he caught 
a loose halyard. The next dive of the boat carried him back in- 
board. He landed, terrified and coughing up water, at the base 
of the mast. 

Lurching and skidding wildly, the boat continued its turning 
maneuver until it stood head-on into the wind. But the men 
were cursing. The drag was too light. It floated on the water 
and did nothing to hold them steady. The boat yawed badly. 
Danenhower, Melville, and Cole stumbled to the bow. They 
sent down a firepot for extra weight, then-the thing that turned 
the trick a painter bag with its mouth open. It filled with 
water. The boat steadied. The exhausted men settled down for 
the night. 

The next thirty-six hours were to the occupants of the whale- 
boat precisely what they were to those of the first cutter hours 
of misery. The men rigged weather cloths around the port and 
starboard sides and huddled in their meager shelter, rousing to 
grab buckets whenever a fresh wave thundered aboard. Bartlett, 
after his plunge in the sea, was particularly uncomfortable; his 
clothes were frozen, his flesh purple; he flailed himself contin- 
ually until, exhausted, he lapsed into a tortured sleep. Because 
part of the rudder had been torn away while heaving to, Leach 
and Wilson steered by paddle through the night. Melville and 
Danenhower alternated at command, but neither could sleep 
during his off-hours. Melville's legs were so swollen that he 
could hardly bend his knees. 

Unlike the first cutter, the whaleboat handed out a good 
meal in the morning; some days before, naturalist Newcomb had 
shot several ptarmigan, which he had dressed and placed in a 
kettle. They were now distributed and wolfed down. 

But water was another matter. Cold though it was, the men, 
their mouths and throats raw with salt, were suffering a raging 
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thirst. But the supply of snow, which they had so laboriously 
collected, had been ruined by last night's boarding sea. 

Suddenly, a few minutes after breakfast, Danenhower and 
Melville were shocked to hear a childish giggle from the thwart 
amidships. The giggle mounted, became a hyena laugh. The 
officers came off the sternsheets, plunged forward among the 
dazed seamen, and found bos'n Cole squatting on the floor- 
boards. He was running his fingers through the icy, dirty water, 
and there was the dull glitter of madness in his eyes. The weeks 
of strain had finally shattered his mind. Talking softly, the 
officers got him to his feet and into a sleeping bag up near the 
bow. He fell asleep immediately. They said that a good rest 
would restore his mental balance. They were wrong. 

At 10 A.M. the gale increased. Water roared aboard on the 
port quarter, and the boat was pressed down by the stern. 
Frantically, the men bailed. Danenhower tried to trim the ves- 
sel by shifting the sleeping bags packed under the thwarts. He 
swore angrily. The canvas bags were so filled and swollen with 
water that they refused to budge. He then rigged a weather 
cloth on the vulnerable port quarter. He and Mansen held it 
in place for seven hours. 

That night the gale abated, and Danenhower, with Melville's 
approval, shaped a course southwest, toward Cape Barkin or, 
they hoped, where Cape Barkin should be, if they had not been 
blown too far off course. They ran before the wind and at dawn 
saw the wonderful sight of humped land on the distant hori- 
zon. Their spirits soared. They began to prepare breakfast. Sud- 
denly the boat thumped to a halt. They gaped at each other 
stupidly and then, the realization of what had happened mount- 
Ing in their numbed brains, they grabbed the oars. They had 
grounded in two feet of water on the coastal shoals that, un- 
known to them, had trapped DeLong at a distant point. They 
were luckier than their commander. They managed to back out 
to deeper water. 

Melville and Danenhower had a talk in the sternsheets. Dan- 
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enhower reckoned that they had been some fifty miles off Barkin 
at the time they had hove to and that the gale had blown them 
about fifteen miles southwest and that they had come another 
twenty-five during the night just past. He wasn't sure where 
Barkin was, having only a compass whose needle would not re- 
main steady in a pitching boat, but he suggested that they stand 
east to deep water and then south to the high ground against the 
horizon. He thought they would find fresh water there. 

Melville agreed. Skirting a skim of young ice that now ap- 
peared and then manning the oars when the wind died, they 
followed Danenhower's course down the coast until they en- 
countered brackish water and two low hills side by side in the 
distance, all of which suggested a nearby river. Now an argu- 
ment developed between the two officers. Melville, fed up with 
searching for Cape Barkin when he had no idea where it was, 
wanted to put in at the river, saying they were likely to find 
food and natives there. Danenhower insisted they should con- 
tinue south; he was afraid of the shoals. Melville was senior 
officer. He won out. 

They were lucky. Though they passed over many shallows, 
not one detained them and, well before noon, they stood in the 
middle of a five-mile-wide river. The water was muddy, but that 
did not bother them. They hung over the gunwales and dashed 
the stuff over their faces and down their throats. It was their 
first taste of fresh water in close to ninety hours. They agreed it 
was the finest drink they had ever had. 

Melville was eager to put in to shore to dry out sodden clothes 
and get some warmth into the half-dead men, but shoals to 
either side frustrated him. The boat was forced to stand up the 
river until 7 P.M. At that hour, an amazing sight greeted their 
eyes. 

"My God!" Melville cried, pointing at the distant bank. "Look 
at that! A hut!" 

The men, who had been rowing with heads down and eyes 
closed in exhaustion, letting sheer instinct do the work for 
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them, straightened. They stared at the strange thing of mud and 
sticks. A few shook their heads in disbelief. Several laughed. 
One or two swore. Only the demented Cole displayed no emo- 
tion. It was the first human habitation, other than their own 
ship and tents, that they had seen in two years. They later 
learned that it was a native summer hunting hut an orasso. 

They swung toward the shore, no longer mindful of the 
shoals. The fact is, they did not even think of them. They were 
not even mildly surprised when the boat slid, unmolested, up 
to the beach. 

They rested on their oars. They knew they were free of the 
sea at last, but they could not really get it into their heads. 
They lowered their faces to their split, bleeding knuckles. They 
did not have the strength left to pray. They did not have the 
strength to move. Just the strength to try to comprehend that 
they had beaten the arctic. 

They heard Danenhower and Melville gently instructing them 
to their feet. Like children in some sort of slow-motion dream, 
they obeyed and put their trembling legs over the gunwales 
and their feet into the sticky earth. Each, unprotesting, took a 
load of supplies on his shoulders. Each stumbled up the river 
bank. Each fell once or twice and pulled himself up. Each 
walked into the cabin. Each stopped dead still. 

There, directly in front of them, was a small, dirty fireplace. 
It was a wonderful thing, communicating to them far more 
than the promise of warmth. It was a symbol of their victory. 
It was a symbol of their return to civilization. 

Two days later, they encountered three Siberian natives. The 
natives said they would take them to the nearby village of 
Jamaveloch. 

On the evening of November 2, 1881, Melville's sledge ar- 
rived in the village of Bulun, a collection of about one hun- 
dred ramsackle huts, some one hundred and forty miles from 
Jamaveloch. He hurried, limping, to the first natives he saw. 
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They did not understand his words. But they knew what he 
wanted. They pointed to a nearby shack. There, they indicated, 
he would find the two sick white men who had come all the way 
from the wrecked ship. 

Melville nodded his thanks. He stepped to the hut. It was 
called a stansea, and it was the village resting place for travelers 
passing through. On the threshold, he let his breath go. Within, 
seated at a rough-hewn table were two ragged souls whom he 
had last seen in DeLong's cutter that horrible night of Septem- 
ber 12. 

Melville's journey to them had started three days ago, on Oc- 
tober 30, from Jamaveloch, the village in which he and his 
party had stayed since their meeting with the three natives. It 
had come as a welcome break in a trying sojourn. For close on 
three weeks at Jamaveloch, Melville had spent his time plead- 
ing with the village officials to equip a search expedition for 
the DeLong and Chipp parties. His every petition had been re- 
fused, the reason given that the weather was too foul for travel- 
ing. Then, in mid-October, a Russian named Kusmah had 
wandered into the village. In trade for the whaleboat, he had 
agreed to carry a call for help to the commandant at Bulun, the 
most important village in the area. In thirteen days, he was 
back, saying that he had wonderful news. Two survivors from 
the Jeanne tie had staggered into Bulun a couple days before his 
arrival there. Their names were Noros and Nindemann. 

At this information, the village officials had been unable to 
deter Melville. Foul weather or no, he was going to his two 
shipmates to learn the fate of his captain. The village chief 
took pity on him, equipped a sledge, assigned him drivers, and 
sent him on his way. 

And now he stood staring at Noros and Nindemann. He 
watched them gape at him as though he were a thing from the 
grave. They got to their feet. They staggered to him. They fell 
upon him, weeping. 

When they were quiet again, they sat at the rough-hewn table 
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and began to talk. A small fire glowed at their backs. Out of 
them came slowly and sorrowfully the story of DeLong on the 
Siberian coast . . . 

The day of their arrival at the beach, DeLong and his men 
were forced to accept the terrible knowledge that they had 
landed in the worst place imaginable. They were near Cape 
Barkin, all right-their charts left no doubt about that and 
they looked forward with light hearts to finding the enterpris- 
ing settlement described in the writings of Petermann. But a 
few hours' survey of the coast showed them that Petermann did 
not know what he was talking about. Their hope for immediate 
assistance crumbled, and their desperation plunged to a new 
low. No river traffic was to be seen. No watchtower. No village. 
Not even a single hut. Only the barren land stretching away to 
the horizon. 

They staggered back to camp, broken men. They had worked 
their guts out to get here; they had apportioned their food with 
this spot as a goal; they had built all their dreams, the dreams 
that had kept them going, on the idea of rescue here. And what 
had they found? Nothing. A terrible nothing. 

DeLong unrolled his sodden charts. He groaned as his finger 
traced a line down to Bulun, the nearest settlement of conse- 
quence; it was some one hundred and fifty miserable miles away. 
Between it and the beach was a smaller village, Ku Mark Surk, 
ninety-five miles to the south. It was to Ku Mark Surk that they 
must go. 

Ninety-five miles! They couldn't make it. They didn't have 
the strength. Nor the supplies; no matter how he cut it, there 
was food for about ten days. He shook his head. They had to 
find the strength and the food. Somehow. Otherwise, they might 
as well curl up where they were and die. 

He assembled his crew. He told them that they had suffered 
but a temporary setback; that there was help a mere ninety-five 
miles away, a niggardly distance when compared to their five 
hundred miles on the ice. He said that they were moving out 
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for a new goal, a place called Ku Mark Surk, and he told them 
to make ready. They obeyed listlessly. There was no settlement 
here on the beach. What guarantee was there that this new 
destination was anything more than a meaningless dot on an 
inaccurate map? 

Their preparations occupied the next day. They built a supply 
cache on the beach, depositing in it for Chipp, should the 
second cutter find its way here the case of pemmican they had 
carried for him. They relaxed, dried their clothes, and mended 
their boots. Ambler massaged and salved frostbitten limbs. He 
reported to DeLong that Erickson's feet were beyond repair. 
The rotten, purple-black flesh was peeling away to the bone, 
and he thought the toes had to be amputated if the Dane was 
not to suffer lockjaw and death. 

The party fourteen men and one sledge dog pulled off the 
beach on September 19. The day was bright but steel cold, and 
the marchers hobbled at a snail's pace, breaking hourly for fif- 
teen minutes. The land was swampy and dotted with frozen 
ponds into which they continually stumbled. Dressier and Iver- 
son dragged the sledge containing the last of their food. Erickson 
inched along on makeshift crutches. DeLong brought up the 
rear. Alexai scouted ahead for game. He was lucky. He bagged 
two deer that first day. 

Until the end of the month they followed south the river 
alongside which they had originally landed. According to De- 
Long's maps, it was a main course in the Lena Delta, and even- 
tually, after running a twisting course, joined the Lena River 
itself. Once on the Lena, the party would find itself falling in a 
straight line down to Ku Mark Surk. Sustained by Alexai's deer 
and aided by clear weather, they were now averaging a fairly 
respectable two miles an hour. DeLong's spirits lifted a little. 
Perhaps his men had found the food and strength they needed. 

Then bad luck returned in spades. He came upon a second 
river; it fell into the one he was following. It had to be forded, 
but it presented him with no place for a crossing in the immedi- 
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ate vicinity. While he was casting about for a cross-over, the 
weather changed, and a storm closed in. Wind and snow held 
the freezing company where they were from September 28 to 
October 1. During that time, the last of Alexai's deer disap- 
peared, and each man was rationed to a cup of tea and four four- 
teenths of a pound of pemmican per meal, two meals per day. 
Ambler amputated Erickson's toes. 

They got under way again on October L The new river, now 
frozen over, was no longer an obstacle. They crossed it and pro- 
ceeded south. The going was slow. Erickson was now strapped 
to the sledge. He was unconscious most of the time. 

Their food ran out on the third of the month, Alexai having 
had no luck with his rifle since the time of the two deer. They 
were one hundred and thirteen days out from the Jeannette, 
and the weather was so cold that DeLong ordered them to drink 
cooking alcohol to keep a spark of warmth in them. He had the 
sledge dog killed and cooked. For the next three days, each man 
was given a half pound of its meat. 

Weakening, they inched forward through the fourth and the 
fifth. At night, they huddled about a driftwood fire. They could 
not sleep. They were too cold, and Erickson was delirious, crying 
out in Danish, German, and English, his mutterings greatly 
amplified in the clear, icy air. 

The big seaman was released from his misery on the sixth. At 
8:45 A.M., as he was being pulled along on the sledge, his fevered 
cries fell away to nothingness. The company halted. The sudden 
stillness frightened them. DeLong hurried to the sledge. He put 
his hand over Erickson's heart. The big man was still, absolutely 
still. DeLong looked up into the anxious, questioning eyes of 
Nindemann, Erickson's close friend. He shook his head slowly. 

Nindemann clenched his hands into fists in an attempt to stop 
tears that would not be stopped. He said in a low, hoarse voice, 

"Well, at least he's out of it for good." 

For a moment at least, the march for survival was forgotten. 
Automatically, the men gave themselves to that tradition which, 
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of all the traditions of the sea, is the most tender. They wrapped 
Erickson's tattered blanket about his body and carried him down 
to a hole they had cut in the river ice. Heads were bared and 
bowed there in the cold, gray air. DeLong, remembering the 
night when Erickson had struck him as a blonde Norse god at 
the tiller, read the funeral service. His voice was soft and steady, 
but the tears ran out from behind his spectacles, and he was 
not ashamed of them. Every rifle in the company barked three 
times in ragged unison. The shots echoed long across the lonely, 
barren land. Erickson's body slipped into the river water. He 
was, as the service said, being returned to the sea, except it was 
not the sea. But it was the best they could do. 

The eighth and ninth were horrible repetitions of the preced- 
ing days. Staggering more than walking, they subsisted on cook- 
ing alcohol and a weak tea made from their last, often-used 
leaves. They weakened with every step, falling often. DeLong 
came up behind them and ordered them back to their feet. They 
begged him to leave them be, to let them find the same peace 
that Erickson had found. DeLong, who had once disciplined a 
seaman for profanity, swore at them hoarsely and grabbed at 
their coats with frozen, lifeless fingers and tried to pull them up, 
himself so weak that, more times than not, he caved in and 
sprawled grotesquely alongside them in the snow. But he got 
himself up, somehow, moaning and swearing, and he 'got them 
up, and he pushed them forward. They were near Ku Mark 
Surk, he kept saying. He had it all figured out. He had kept 
track of their daily mileage. It was just over the next hill, just 
across the next swamp. He knew he was lying; he knew they 
were still north of the Lena River, not yet halfway to their goal. 
They heard him with dying ears, saw him through a haze of 
exhaustion and starvation, and thought him a demon. They 
tried to remember when he had been a quiet, bookish man. 

October 9 fell on a Sunday. At dawn, out ol long habit, De- 
Long read a brief religious service. Then he started to call the 
men to marching order. The command died in his throat. Sway- 
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ing where he stood and fighting off wave after wave of dizziness, 
he looked at his people. He saw Alexai rise and promptly fall 
down again; saw machinist's mate Lee crawl on all fours from 
the driftwood fire to his gear; saw Iverson, head between his 
knees, slumped on the sledge and Dressier at the traces, his knees 
buckling. Quietly, he accepted the fact of the matter. He had 
kept them moving for days, for days beyond the outermost limits 
of human endurance. He would never move them this day. God 
Himself could not move them. 

He called Ambler to him. The surgeon's eyes were lost in 
black shadows, and the skin on his face hung slack and gray. 

DeLong asked, "Who are the two strongest men we have 
left?" 

Expression stirred behind the black shadows. Ambler had 
long expected the question, but hearing it was like hearing of 
the death of a person with an incurable illness; you expect it 
and yet you are taken aback when it comes to pass. He thought 
for a moment and then he said, "Nindemann and Noros." 

DeLong said, "Thank you/' He did not ask the physician to 
substantiate his opinion. He took him at his word. 

He walked to the fire and beckoned for the two seamen. He 
told them that the company was incapable of moving today 
and that J they must go ahead for help. He said, "If you find 
game, kill it and return to us. If not, push on to Ku Mark Surk 
and get help. We'll follow your trail. Come back to us as fast 
as you can." 

The seamen nodded and dutifully repeated the instructions. 
Like Ambler, they had expected things to come to this. They 
were a little startled to know that they were the ones considered 
physically up to the task. They picked up their rifles. DeLong 
gave them their share of the alcohol. 

DeLong's instructions were heard throughout camp. The men, 
stupid with exhaustion, stared at each other. At first, they were 
grateful that thereto longer had to fight the trail. Then they be- 
gan to understand that their fate was no longer in their own 
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hands, that it was now with two men as close to death as they. 
They tried to calculate the impossible the future. They fig- 
ured they had perhaps forty-five to fifty more miles between 
them and Ku Mark Surk. Staggering rather than walking, Ninde- 
mann and Noros might require a week to find the village if 
they lived that long. Then perhaps a day or so to mount a rescue 
expedition. Another week to return. They shrugged, giving up 
the awful guesswork. 

Slowly, one after the other, gaunt figures came swaying up off 
the snow. Swollen, purple-black hands were extended to Noros 
and Nindemann. Hoarse voices spoke words of Godspeed. Noros 
later recollected that Collins said, "When you get to New York, 
remember me." Noros added that the men behaved as if they 
knew all hope was lost. 

Nevertheless, at 7 A.M., when the two seamen walked out of 
camp, the company managed three cheers for them. Nindemann 
and Noros turned and waved. After that, they did not look 
back again . . . 

Sitting there in the stansea at Bulun and facing George Mel- 
ville, the two seamen finished their story. They had walked for 
sixteen days until all strength was gone, keeping alive by cutting 
strips from Noros* sealskin trousers and chewing on them and 
by sucking on the bones of animals they found in several hunt- 
ing shacks along the way. They had hardly been able to stand 
when natives had found them on the Lena River and brought 
them to Ku Mark Surk. 

At Ku Mark Surk, their hunger had been assuaged, but a new 
frustration had entered their lives. Nindemann had spent hours 
trying to tell the natives about DeLong and, in tears, urging 
them to form a rescue party, but the Siberians, either honestly 
failing to grasp his meaning or afraid to venture any distance in 
the miserable weather, had seemed unable to understand him. 
Finally, through a makeshift sign language, they told him that 
he must take his problem to the commandant at Bulun sixty 
miles to the south. 

Somewhat rested but in a frenzy over the welfare of their 
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comrades, he and Noros prepared to move on. It was then that 
Kusmah, the Russian, came on the scene. He was out seeking 
help for Melville, he said, and he agreed to carry a message back 
to the engineer. Three days later he had handed the message 
to Melville. 

The rest of the story was known to the engineer. 

In the next weeks Melville played out a personal saga. He 
enlisted the aid of Nindemann and fireman Bartlett and went in 
search of the DeLong and Chipp parties. His every instinct told 
him that his captain and shipmates were long dead, but he could 
not rest until he knew that he had done all that was humanly 
possible to learn their fate and if by some miracle a handful 
remained alive to effect their rescue. The journey was a feat 
of magnificent courage and loyalty, for the searchers were des- 
perately ill men, Melville himself in such a state that he could 
hardly walk. 

As for the other survivors, they were placed in Danenhower's 
charge and, under the auspices of the Russian government, were 
escorted along the 1,500-mile trail to Irkutsk. From there they 
were dispatched to America. The only one who did not live to 
see his home was Eskimo Anequin; he died from exposure before 
Irkutsk was reached. Seaman Leach had to have all his toes 
amputated. 

Tragedy haunted the group even after their arrival home to 
a rousing national welcome. Bos'n Jack Cole never recovered his 
sanity; the few years left to him were spent in a government 
asylum. Danenhower, permanently blind in one eye, was re- 
turned to active duty with the Navy. He wrote a memorable 
account of the ordeal, Lieutenant Danenhower's Narrative of the 
Jeannette. He died suddenly, while yet a young man, obviously 
never having fully recovered from the effects of the voyage. 

On December 21, 1881, from Irkutsk, word of the Jeannette 
tragedy was telegraphed to a w r orld that had fretted over the 
fate of the expedition for more than a year and had launched 
two unsuccessful rescue efforts. BY that time Melville, following: 
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directions supplied by Nindemann, had made a lone dash up the 
Lena in search of DeLong's last known camp and had returned 
to Bulun in failure. Assisted by Bartlett and Nindemann, he 
spent the next weeks assembling a new expedition, this one 
financed by the United States Navy. It shoved off on March 12, 
1882, in two divisions. Bartlett was sent to the Lena coastline 
to look for Chipp. Melville followed Nindemann back to De- 
Long's camp. 

Bartlett found no trace of Chipp, and it was assumed that the 
second cutter had been lost at sea. Melville had no better luck 
in locating the DeLong camp, but, thanks to his sharp seaman's 
eyesight, he did find his lost comrades. 

It happened in mid-March. He was being sledged along a 
frozen riverthe Kugoasastak when he suddenly called his 
driver to a halt. Unmindful of the other sledges jamming up 
behind him, he stared at the nearby shore. It climbed to a height 
of thirty feet. Halfway up its side were four sticks, jutting up 
through the snow. They did not seem to be set down hap- 
hazardly, as nature might place them. There was a geometrical 
pattern to them, a conical pattern. They seemed to be lashed 
together. 

He limped across the ice and clambered up the bank. Blood 
pounded in his ears. He had been right. The sticks were lashed 
together, forming a tidy military cone that showed two feet 
above the snow. He knew he had come to the end of his search, 
for the sticks supported a Remington rifle buried more than half 
its length in snow. 

He set the native drivers to digging out the bank. He and 
Nindemann climbed to the high ground. He sent Nindemann 
north, and he himself walked south. 

Five hundred yards later, _he stopped dead still. He was in the 
presence of death. Directly ahead, a blackened kettle lay on the 
ground, and near it the snow was humped in a terrifying fash- 
ion. It formed the outlines of three human bodies. 

He limped forward slowly, hesitantly, knowing what he was 
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going to find and afraid of it. He knelt at the first white mound. 
He gently pushed the snow aside. The first thing he saw was a 
hand, its half-closed fingers jutting out of tattered gloves. Then 
he saw a face. He stared down at it and he wept. The familiar 
spectacles were still there, and the great lines of tiredness were 
still etched in it, but the look of pain was gone. It had become 
again the face of the gentle DeLong, the DeLong of the days 
before his ship had died. 

In a little while, Melville got to his feet. He turned to the 
other mounds. Beneath them were Dr. Ambler and little Ah 
Sam. Nindemann came to him and said quietly that the natives 
had found several bodies. Melville nodded. The two men looked 
down at their dead friends. 

Before the day was done, all the bodies in the company had 
been found eleven in all. They were all along the bank for a 
distance of five hundred yards. In DeLong's hand was his note- 
book. Melville turned its decaying pages slowly. On those pages 
was written in a weakening hand the pathetic and heroic ac- 
count of how the men had trailed after Nindemann and Noros 
and how death had overtaken them, one by one . . . 

October 10, Monday, 120th day. 

Last ounce alcohol at 5:30; at 6:30 send Alexai off to look 
for ptarmigan. Eat deerskin scraps. Yesterday morning ate my 
deerskin footnips . . . Following Nindemann's tracks. At three 
halted, used up; crawled into hole in the bank, collected wood 
and built fire . . . All hands weak and feeble, but cheerful. 
God help us. 

October 11, Tuesday, 121st day. 

S.W. gale with snow. Unable to move. No game. One spoon- 
ful of glycerine and hot water for food. No wood in our 
vicinity. 

October 12, Wednesday, 122nd day. 
Breakfast; last spoonful of glycerine and hot water. . . . 
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Everybody getting weaker and weaker. Hardly strength to get 
firewood. S.W. gale with snow. 

October 15, Saturday, 125th day. 

Breakfast, willow tea and two old boots. Conclude to move 
at sunrise. Alexai breaks down, also Lee. 

October 16, Sunday, 126th day. 

Alexai broken down. Divine Service. 

October 17, Monday, 127th day. 

Alexai dying. Doctor baptized him. Read prayers for the 
sick. Mr. Collins' birthday; forty years old. About sunset 
Alexai died; exhaustion from starvation. 

October 19, Wednesday, 129th day. 

Cutting up tent to make footgear. Doctor went ahead to 
find new camp. Shifted by dark. 

October 21, Friday, 131st day. 

Kaack was found dead about midnight between the Doctor 
and myself. Lee died about noon. Read prayers for the sick 
when he found he was going. 

October 22, Saturday, 132nd day. 

Too weak to carry the bodies of Lee and Kaack out on the 
ice. The Doctor, Collins and I carried them around the corner 
out of sight. Then my eye closed up. 

October 23, Sunday, 133rd day. 

Everybody pretty weak. Slept or rested all day and then 
managed to get enough wood in before dark. Read part of the 
Divine Service. Suffering in our feet. No footgear. 

October 27, Thursday, 137th day. 
Iverson broken down. 

October 28, Friday, 138th day. 
Iverson died during early morning. 

October 29, Saturday, 139th day. 
Dressier died during night. 
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October 30, Sunday, 140th day. 

Boyd and Gortz died during night. Mr. Collins dying. 

There was no more. The record was done. The journey was 
done. 

The eleven men were gently carried about thirty miles to the 
southwest of where they had been found. Here a final camp was 
made for them. They were lifted to the top of a rock that 
towered three hundred feet above the frozen delta that had 
taken their lives. They were laid to rest in a cairn that Melville 
ordered built of rocks and wood, and over it was built a giant 
cross of arctic timber. On the cross was carved an inscription. It 
read: 

In 

Memory 

of 12 

of the 

OFFICERS 

and 

MEN 

of 

THE ARCTIC STEAMER JEANNETTE 
WHO DIED OF STARVATION 
In The Lena Delta, October, 188L 

Lieutenant 

G. W. DeLong 

Dr. J. M. Ambler 

J. J. Collins 

W. Lee 

A. Gortz 

A. Dressier 

H. H. Erickson 

G. W. Boyd 

N. Iverson 

H. H. Kaack 

Alexai 

Ah Sam 
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Melville looked up at the cross and its simple inscription. He 
wept, and he was not ashamed of his tears. He was a seaman, 
and he had seen men die, and he would see many more die be- 
fore his own time came. But none had been and none would 
ever be as dear to him as these sleeping men and their valiant 
comrades-Chipp and Erickson and all the others-who had 
found their last resting place in the silent depth of the Arctic 
Ocean. Such friends a man is privileged to have but once in his 
life. 

His eyes sought out DeLong's name far up the slender cross. 
The whole journey had been born of, and launched by, this 
gentle man's inspiration. The fates seemed to have been against 
it from the beginning. It had been doomed to tragedy. It had 
failed to reach its goal, and its geographical discoveries and 
scientific contributions, Melville knew, would be called negligi- 
ble by many. The whole thing would be written off by the prac- 
tical of the world as a horrible waste of time and life. But, Mel- 
ville also knew, if it did not write a record of scientific and ex- 
ploratory victory over the white battleground, it wrote another 
record quite as splendid, a record of human courage and endur- 
ance in the face of a ruthless nature that knows no mercy. That 
record not even the most blindly practical could or would want 
to take from it. If it had to be called a failure, then it had to be 
called a magnificent failure. 

But Melville was to live to see that, in the long run of arctic 
history, it could not be called a failure. He was to see that it 
made a definite contribution to the eventual conquest of the 
battleground. One man learns from another. That is the tradi- 
tion. The DeLong expedition was a teacher, for it sent a lesson 
an old ice floe with a heap of clothing on itdown along a slow 
current to the coast of Greenland, where a pupil saw it and 
understood something about it, and a new phase of the combat 
was opened. 
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The sea-wise Norwegians of 1892 thought he was crazy. He 
had conceived a plan that was suicidal. He wanted to lock a 
little ship in the ice of the Arctic Ocean to see if he could drift 
with the pack up over the North Pole and back down to the * 
freedom of the warmer waters of the Atlantic. 

It was a preposterous ambition. Accidental imprisonment in 
the shifting, squeezing pack was bad enough the experiences of 
sailormen from Barents to DeLong were proof of that but a 
deliberate mating with the ice ... 

Well, as they said repeatedly, it was preposterous. Suicidal. 

It was a pity that the young explorer had taken leave of his 
senses, they continued. But for this, a brilliant career lay ahead 
of him. Already, just turning thirty- two, he was a national hero; 
in fact, the national hero, a valiant knight of the arctic after 
whom all the boys of Norway, including such future greats as 
Roald Amundsen, were modeling themselves. Just six years ago, 
he had brought honor to his homeland, the birthplace of the 
giants of polar exploration, by becoming the first man in history 
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to cross the Greenland icecap. His reputation was international. 
His name was Fridtjof Nansen. 

The Norwegians had to admit that his mad scheme was 
founded in solid scientific theory, as well it should be, for he 
held a doctorate from the University of Christiania; had once 
been curator of the Bergen Museum; and had written several 
papers on histological and zoological subjects. They knew that 
his plan had first taken shape back in 1884, when he had come 
across an article by a Professor Mohn in the periodical Morgen- 
blad. 

The article stated that several items, which must have been 
left behind at the dead Jeannette by the DeLong expedition, had 
been found on the southwest coast of Greenland. Mohn held 
that, for three long years, they had drifted on a floe across the 
Arctic Ocean, from the Russian to the Greenland side, perhaps 
passing over or close by the North Pole. 

That the equipment was actually from the Jeannette was ob- 
vious, Mohn wrote. Among others, he presented the following as 
evidence: a supply manifest signed by G. W. DeLong; a pair 
of sealskin breeches marked with the name Louis Noros; and the 
peak of a cap on which was printed F. C. Nindemann. 

Mohn's essay had stirred Nansen, not only because of its men- 
tion of these mute reminders of one of the century's great disas- 
ters, but also because of a suggestion, a lesson, that the journey 
of their floe held for him. 

Like DeLong, he knew that the race for the roof of the world 
had accelerated greatly in this nineteenth century. And like De- 
Long, he was well acquainted with the routes chosen by the 
major contestants of the era: Parry from Spitsbergen in 1827; 
Weyprecht and Payer with their Russian-Hungarian expedition 
from Novaya Zemlya in 1872; and Nares from Baffin Bay in 
1875. 

And, like DeLong-or, for that matter, anyone else who could 
read he knew that not one of the contestants had achieved the 
great prize. Each had been turned back by the ice. 
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And, finally, he knew that man is an optimistic animal. In the 
face of all contrary evidence, the human mind persisted in be- 
lieving that an avenue to the top of the world existed and that 
it could be found. 

For Nansen, the Mohn article held the key to that avenue. 

His reasoning was simple. It struck him that an unknown 
current had carried the floe from one side of the Arctic Ocean 
to the other. If such were the case, then that very same current 
could be used by man. If it arced far enough north, it might 
transport man directly over the point from which all directions 
fail south or so close that the point might be reached by sledge. 

The Norwegian was aware that DeLong had hoped the Kuro- 
Si-Wo current would carry him north through the Arctic Ocean. 
He had been unable to find it. Nansen had the hunch that De- 
Long had stumbled upon another current perhaps a most vital 
one. Perhaps, had not DeLong* s ship been destroyed, that current 
might have won for him the place in history that he sought 
the niche reserved for the discoverer of the North Pole. 

Nansen himself, at that moment, was moved by the North 
Pole ambition, and immediately he began to lay a two-pronged 
plan of conquest, a plan that would establish the existence of 
a hitherto unknown polar current and bring a Norwegian to the 
fabled 90 N. latitude. He announced the plan eight years later, 
in 1892, and found that his countrymen thought him demented. 
Several reasons account for the gap between conception of the 
idea and its publication. 

First, he had no more than a suspicion that the current ex- 
isted. He had to satisfy himself that the remnants of the DeLong 
expedition had not reached Greenland by an already known 
drift. He devoted long study to the then recognized arctic cur- 
rents. The study eliminated the major possibilities, chief among 
them the current that drops through Smith Sound to Baffin Bay. 
It would have carried the floe and its pathetic cargo not to south- 
west Greenland but to Baffin Island or Labrador. 

He did not stop there. He began to search out other proofs for 
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the existence of his current. That search brought him first to a 
remarkable piece of wood that had washed up on the shore at 
Godthaab, Greenland. It was a "throwing stick/' an Eskimo 
hunting implement, but it was not native to the Eskimos of that 
country. Its wood and design suggested that it came originally 
from an Alaskan tribe in the vicinity of Bering Strait. 

From this he turned to the fact that, since no trees grow in 
Greenland, the natives depend on driftwood for sledges, boats, 
and other appliances. He learned that studies of that driftwood 
had revealed that it included fir and a type of larch peculiar 
to the north coast of Siberia; in addition, traces of Siberian mud 
had been found in some specimens. He also learned that in 
Greenland are to be found a series of Siberian vegetable forms. 
There could be but one explanation for their presence. An un- 
discovered current had transported their seeds westward across 
the Arctic Ocean. 

His studies totaled up to one answer: a polar current ran 
somewhere north of the Franz Joseph islands and arced down 
past Spitsbergen to the eastern face of Greenland, then fell south 
along the coast, curved around Cape Farewell, and proceeded 
north along Greenland's western shore. 

He now made public his plan. To put the existence of the 
current to a laboratory test, he proposed, of a summer, to sail a 
ship toward the New Siberian Islands, penetrate the ice as far 
north as possible, anchor to a suitable floe, await the closing of 
the pack, and then ride with the drift up over the roof of the 
world and back down to warmer waters, where he would break 
free and sail home. 

The Norwegians had to admire his audacity. They had to 
admit that ascertaining a new polar current would be a mighty 
accomplishment, as mighty as reaching the North Pole itself. 
And they had to admit that the work that would be done along 
the way Nansen said that his ship would become a floating 
laboratory for meteorological, astronomical, magnetic, natural 
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history, and oceanographic studies would make valuable con- 
tributions to the world of science. 

There was just one difficulty. The idea was insane. It would 
not w r ork. The ice would not embrace the ship gently and coop- 
erate as a means of locomotion. It would crush the ship, as it had 
crushed so many vessels with the audacity to intrude upon its 
solitude. 

For that objection Nansen had an answer. The ice would 
annihilate an ordinary ship, true, no matter how efficiently she 
was buttressed. But he was not thinking of an ordinary ship for 
his expedition. He had in mind a very special kind of ship, one 
of a new and radical design, one with a bow and stern pointed to 
exaggeration, one with sharply sloping sides. Her bow and stern 
would enable her to cleave smoothly through the pack. And 
when the ice froze in round her, her sides would be immune to 
the tendency to buckle with the awful pressure. Their slope 
would cause her to rise on the enclosing white, rise until she 
was sitting atop the pack, until she was a passenger on the very 
vehicle that had tried to destroy her. 

But, his countrymen now asked, was it possible to build such 
a ship? 

He replied that indeed it was, adding that he had put the 
noted designer, Colin Archer, to work on it some two years previ- 
ously. Archer had produced a beautiful, compact, efficient ship. 
She was a three-masted fore-and-aft schooner, 103 feet long at the 
water line, and 36 feet across. She carried two lifeboats on deck 
and had accommodations for a complement of thirteen men. She 
had a triple expansion engine capable of 220 horsepower and a 
speed of six or seven knots in calm weather and with a light 
cargo. Her sides were sheathed to a thickness of twenty-eight 
inches and, along with these sharply sloping sides, she was 
buttressed with diagonal beams to increase her strength against 
ice pressure. Her name was Fram, meaning Forward. 

The Norwegians listened, but were not convinced. Many of 
them begged him in person and by letter to abandon the scheme; 
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It could end only in tragedy, each and every one of them Insisted. 
He shocked them all by ignoring them and stubbornly pushing on. 
He appealed to a doubtful parliament for funds; he was granted 
two thirds of what he had requested. The Norwegians relaxed a 
little; perhaps financial difficulties would deter him long enough 
for him to see the error of his ways. But he went immediately 
to King Oscar and to private parties and obtained the remaining 
needed capital. 

The country now watched him in growing fascination. He was 
doggedly pursuing his plan to its conclusion, and King Oscar 
seemed to think that he had a fair chance of success. The Fram 
came off the ways. She was loaded with provisions for a voyage of 
five years. A crew of twelve was hired. Otto Sverdrup, an ex- 
plorer In his own right, was signed on as master; Sigurd Hansen, 
a young naval lieutenant, as first mate and boss of the meteoro- 
logical and astronomical studies; Dr. Henrik Blessing as ship's 
doctor and botanist. 

Then, in the spring of 1893, an announcement was released by 
Nansen's headquarters. The Fram would sail from Christiania 
on June 24, bound north around North Cape and due east to 
the ice beyond Novaya Zemlya. Norway prayed for its illustrious 
young Nansen. His plan was ready for the harvest a harvest of 
death or victory. 

The long-awaited day dawned dull and gloomy. Nansen's house 
overlooked Lysaker Bay, and he left it that morning without 
ceremony, quietly and naturally, as if he were departing for a 
few hours' routine work. All good-bys had been said last night. 
He stopped at the front gate, kissed his young wife Eva for a 
last time, and held her close for a moment. Then he strode down 
the path that fell away to the quay where a petroleum launch 
waited to carry him out to his ship. 

When he came aboard the Fram, his throat was tight, and he 
was holding back tears. The shores of the bay were black with 
his countrymen come to bid him farewell. Their cheers were soft 
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thunder coming across the bay, and the little Norwegian flags 
they carried sparkled gaily against the gray sky. Many in the 
throng, he knew, thought him foolish and stubborn. Many 
thought he was on his way to death. But no matter how they 
felt, they were all there to wish him well, all there hoping 
against hope that he would find safety for himself and victory 
for his country. 

Sigurd Hansen, who was serving as captain until Otto Sver- 
drup came aboard up north at Brian, met him at the rail. He 
reported that all was secure for sea. Nansen told him to take the 
Fram on a tour of the little bay so that the crowds might have 
a last look at her. 

This done, the ship moved out into the fiord that fell south 
to the North Sea. Small steamers and pleasure craft, letting go 
their whistles and dipping their ensigns in salute, clustered 
about her. Nansen waved to them and then lifted his gaze to the 
shore. There, on a point of land, set against a backdrop of mead- 
ows and stands of timber, stood his house. He put a telescope to 
his eye. He saw his Eva. She was standing in the front yard, 
beneath a fir tree, by a little wooden bench. She was wearing a 
summer frock; her arm was raised, and a lacy handkerchief was 
fluttering at her fingertips. 

A wave of sadness flooded over him. His Eva, knowing how 
much this voyage meant to him, had smilingly sent him off and, 
for her sake, he had gone just as smilingly, hoping that she be- 
lievedbut knowing that she did not his prediction that their 
separation would be a brief one. He had always thought that no 
one could have deterred him from his purpose, but now he knew 
that there was one person who could have succeeded, had she 
tried. He later wrote that watching his wife and home fade into 
the distance was the most difficult part of the entire journey. 

The next days, which saw the Fram out of the fiord and 
moving north along the Norwegian coast, drove thoughts of 
home from his mind. This first phase of the trip was a shake- 
down cruise for the ship, and the sea, deciding on a thorough 
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test, boiled up a storm for her benefit. The results were varied. 
Nansen and several crewmen immediately became seasick. Nan- 
sen, proud to the last, stuck to the bridge, but succeeded in 
doing so only by hanging onto a rail with both hands. Hansen 
grinned at him and yelled above the wind that he would get his 
sea legs under him in a few days. Heavily laden, the Fram lifted 
sluggishly to the waves. Water crashed inboard, great walls of 
green combering over the deck. A pile of timber and spars began 
to shift against its moorings. In the long run, it held, but not so 
a nearby stack of twenty-five empty paraffin casks. Their lashings 
parted, and they rattled across the deck, banging up against the 
bulwarks and filling with water. The deck hands, taking a thor- 
ough soaking in the bargain and receiving not a few bruises, 
were more than an hour restacking them. And then, to top off 
matters, the report came up to the bridge that cook Adolf Juell 
had gone insane in the galley and had committed suicide. He 
was down there now, with blood all over himself and over the 
walls. Nansen and Sigurd Hansen dashed below. Juell, swearing 
at his discomfort, was quite alive. The "blood" on the walls and 
on his person was the contents of a case of liquid chocolate that 
the sea had upset. 

The Fram came out of the storm and, as previously planned, 
put in at Brian. It was here that Otto Sverdrup, handsome and 
lavishly bearded, came aboard to take permanent command. 
Dr. Blessing, ship's physician, followed him. Blessing had a 
pleasant surprise for Nansen three chests of additional medical 
supplies, a gift from an apothecary at Trondheirn. 

The ship weighed anchor and rounded North Cape on July 
16, 189B. Following the coast southeast, she made for the small 
port of Vardo, her last stop on Norwegian soil. The welcome 
given her was touching in its humanness and simplicity. The ex- 
pedition was met by a fleet of gaily decorated fishing boats and, 
on the pier, by a brass band and a crowd that, had all its mem- 
bers lived in Vardo, would have made a little city of the village. 
A town official told Nansen that the people had traveled in from 
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miles around and had been patiently awaiting his arrival since 
the previous night. They had refused to leave the dock for fear 
of not being on hand to see his ship swing into view, and they 
had passed the hours by taking up a subscription for a new big 
drum for the band. Apparently a good time was had by all, and 
the official was very pleased with their generosity. The ship's 
company was lavishly banqueted throughout the evening. 

The expedition was on its way again at three the next morn- 
ing. The hospitable little town was quiet, except for a bustle of 
activity on a nearby steamer. Sverdrup headed out past the 
breakwater. A sleepy fisherman put his head up out of the half- 
deck of his boat and signaled farewell. Close by, a man was fish- 
ing from the bows of a revenue cutter. 

Nansen stood at the stern and looked at the shore. Suddenly, 
as the little town seemed about to fade from his vision, the sun 
broke through the mist of dawn and bathed the rows of stone 
houses and the mountains behind them in a soft light. In a 
little while Nansen turned away. He was content. The last sight 
of his homeland a sight that had to sustain him through all the 
months ahead had been a beautiful one. 

The arctic greeted him sullenly. It gave Sverdrup a few minor 
navigational worries, and it gave Nansen a single big one about 
the success of his voyage. With Vardo barely down on the 
horizon, the Fram encountered fog. It was a cloying, damp, 
opaque fog, and it lay on the sea for more than a week, while 
Murmansk, the Kola Peninsula, and the mouth of the White Sea 
came abaft the starboard bulwarks and then dropped astern. 
When it finally cleared on the twenty-seventh, the southwestern 
tip of Novaya Zemlya lay on the port quarter. But Nansen had 
no more than a passing glance for it. His gaze was on the sea, on 
the low mass of white falling from north to south across his path. 
He groaned. Ice at this time of year; and, from the look of it, old 
and solid pack. It did not speak well for his chances of getting 
far enough north to pick up his current before being frozen in. 
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This worry had plagued and would continue to plague every 
man who probed the arctic seas. Would the ice end his work 
before he had really begun? 

Slightly southeast of the lower tip of Novaya Zemlya lies Vai- 
gats Island. Vaigats istelf is immediately off the Siberian coast 
which, at this point, forms a small, blunt peninsula. Between the 
mainland and the island is Yugor Strait. On the peninsula rises 
the town of Khabarovsk, in Nansen's time a primitive native 
settlement. 

It was Nansen's intention to travel through Yugor Strait, but 
before this could be done a stop to pick up sledge dogs had to 
be made at Khabarovsk. The Fram swung southeast, and Nan- 
sen watched the pack close around her. Near him. Sverdrup be- 
gan to call the leads to be followed, and the ship embarked on a 
twisting course that, Nansen later wrote, never gave the helms- 
man a moment's peace and had the sweat running off his face 
like water, Nansen himself was delighted. The Fram answered 
easily to the touch. She was small enough to follow even the 
most meandering course without backing and ramming. And 
when she did have to ram, her sharp prow cut crisply through 
the ice. 

The Siberian mainland was low at points, rock walled at 
others. On one stretch of shore lay the carcass of a wrecked sloop, 
a Belgian sealer, Nansen learned later. Further on was Kha- 
barovsk, a ramshackle collection of tents and huts. A red flag 
flew from a staff in the center of the place. The only building of 
any consequence was a large, red barnlike affair, its door frames 
painted white. It was the warehouse of the Russian trader Si- 
biriakoff, who had lent a hand in the financing of several arctic 
expeditions. The building had been imported from Norway. 
Sverdrup anchored in little more than three fathoms. The date 
was July 29. Several boatloads of Russian traders and Samoyede 
natives came out to greet the ship. 

Nansen and the crew were put up at the local church. The 
stay at the village, which included a string of primitive but 
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enthusiastic banquets, was devoted principally to meeting and 
working for the first times with the sledge dogs. 

They had been brought up from Russia especially for the 
expedition by an agent of Baron Edward von Tall of St. Peters- 
burg, a friend of the expedition. The agent was a German giant 
named Trontheim. His journey-a saga in itself-had taken over 
five months and had seen him through some of the roughest 
country in Siberia. He told Nansen that he had started with 
forty animals. He had thirty-four left. He thought that was a 
pretty good score. Nansen presented him with a gold medal from 
Oscar II, King of Sweden and Norway, for a long and arduous 
work well done. 

The expedition departed Khabarovsk late August 3, and the 
crew admitted it was a relief to put it behind them. In a matter 
of twenty-four hours, during the annual celebration of the feast 
of St. Elias, it had been transformed from a quiet village into 
an open sore of drunkenness and debauchery. At first, the 
Samoyedes, their women sporting their most brilliant colors, 
had come in quietly from all over the district for church 
services. The drinking and the dancing, accompanied by a rising 
tide of shrieking and howling, began a little after noon and 
continued throughout the rest of the day and the night. Fights 
broke out over the possession of the women, who were as drunk 
as their menfolk. Crazed Samoyedes raced their reindeer teams 
over the plain, often crashing into each other, often falling 
from their sledges to become entangled in a harness and to be 
dragged over the rough ground until unconscious. One native 
charged his sledge straight through the center of town. He 
knocked down anything tents, dogs, foxes, people that got in 
his way. The following morning, there was not a Samoyede who 
could be gotten on his feet to help prepare the Fram for sailing. 

Sverdrup set a course north to Yugor Strait. The Fram entered 
the strait in the dark hours before dawn, August 4, and the 
petroleum launch, commanded by Nansen, was dispatched ahead 
to scout a path through the treacherous waters. 
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By dawn, the ship was in the Kara Sea, that icy barrier and 
watery grave for so many polar expeditions. For the next two 
weeks, she sailed north along the western edge of the giant 
thumb that is Yamal Peninsula, fighting ice and fog all the way. 
She held close inshore and found the land low and forbidding, 
barren and colorless, except for clusters of wildflowers thrust- 
ing up here and there among the sand mounds. The beaches 
w r ere littered with icebergs. 

On Sunday, August 18, clearing the northern end of Yamal, 
Sverdrup altered course to northeast along the coast of western 
Taimyr. By the end of the month, the Fram had rounded Cape 
Chelyuskin, the northernmost point of Asia and was bearing 
southwest with the fall of the land to Nordenskiold (Laptev) Sea. 

She encountered several delays in this vicinity. First, she had 
to hold up for a storm. Then ice blocks slipped across her path 
and were difficult to work through. Finally, a boiler gave out. 
Sverdrup shrugged philosophically and ordered the ice anchor 
put down on a floe so that the repairs could be begun. 

Nansen by this time was in a high state of nerves. The ex- 
pedition was now to the southwest of the New Siberian Islands, 
the point at which it was to turn due north to search out the 
current. But to the north, thick against the horizon, lay pack 
ice, undoubtedly still loose and broken at the edges and cut with 
many good leads at this time of year. 

But how long would these leads last after he had sailed into 
them? Winter was closing fast, the pack thickening and the floes 
mating into a solid mass. With the days slipping away with 
every delay, the chances were that he was going to be frozen in 
too far south for his current to pick him up. 

If that happened, the obvious answer was to sit it out until the 
spring thaw and then move north again. That tactic had been 
used by many before him and would be used by many after 
him. It was the obvious answer, but in his case, not necessarily 
the best. He had supplies for a journey of five years, but he 
had no idea how long the current would require to arc him 
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over to Greenland. Perhaps not enough for him to waste a 
winter south of his drift. And there was the morale of the men 
to consider. What would they think of being stuck at this dis- 
appointing southerly point? When viewed from one of several 
angles, his long-cherished plan seemed on the brink of failure. 

September 6 was his wedding anniversary, and he always 
looked back on this one of 1893 with deep affection. With his 
Eva several thousand miles away, it was a lonely one, to be 
sure, but also a lucky one. A keen, hard wind came up before 
noon and cleared the northern Ice field from his path. Sverdrup 
ordered all canvas spread and a full head of steam run up in 
the now repaired boiler, and the Fram lifted to the wind and 
speared northeast and then due north along the western edge 
of the New Siberian group. 

Nansen's mood, changing abruptly, was as buoyant as his 
ship. The weather, behaving as If It were suddenly his friend, 
cast aside the fog that had plagued him all along the Siberian 
coast and, except for giving him odd patches of gray now and 
againto remind him that she was a dangerous friend honored 
him with clear skies and a dazzling sun. Even the sea tried to 
be more cooperative, pushing only drift pack and floes across 
his path, annoying obstacles but not serious deterrents. To the 
north, It kept its horizon free of heavy pack. By September 18, 
the Fram was almost to 77. 

But, on the morning of the twentieth, sea and weather decided 
that this Intruder had been coddled long enough. Nansen later 
wrote that he was In his cabin, dreaming dreams of reaching 
78 N., when, the rude awakening came. The ship suddenly 
idled down, and the explorer rushed out on deck to find dead 
ahead and glimmering evilly in a gray fog, a low wall of Ice. 
Nansen went up to the bridge for a talk with Sverdrup. 

The captain was having a morning cup of coffee and he 
gestured to the west with his steaming mug. The ice seemed 
to curve north over there. They agreed to sail in that direc- 
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tion. At noon the fog broke long enough for them to get a sight 
on the sun. They were up to 77 44' N. 

They worked northwest for the rest of the day and then 
headed due north into the pack on the twenty-first. In the next 
days, Peter Henriksen, with clear weather to assist him, shouted 
down from the crow's-nest that, to the south, the ice was clos- 
ing in behind them. Nansen and Sverdrup knew the end of the 
first phase of their journey was at hand. Both were disappointed. 
They were still south of the 78 N. that Nansen had wanted, and 
an impossible distance from the 80 to 85 that a highly op- 
timistic Sverdrup had predicted. At one time, Sverdrup even 
mentioned seriously the possibility of finding an open avenue 
to the North Pole. He had once read about such a thing. 

The end came on September 25. The Fram found the leads 
closed to her that day. Sverdrup shut down steam and hoped the 
wind would shift and crack the ice. Nothing of the sort hap 
pened. By September 29, 1893, in perfectly clear weather and at 
a point still under 78, the Fram was frozen in solid. 

Preparations were begun for Nansen's first winter in the arc- 
tic. 

What Nansen called a great "bug war" marked the start of 
winter preparations. Several days earlier he had learned that 
the Fram was no different from other vessels in one respect: some- 
where during the voyage, she had collected an army of unwel- 
come visitors. Mattresses, sofa cushions, and blankets were hauled 
topside, and a steam hose was played on them. All clothes were 
stuffed in a barrel. The hose was introduced through the lid 
and the steam turned up full. The result was that the lid was 
blown halfway along the deck. Nevertheless, Nansen was hope- 
ful that a goodly number of the visitors had been destroyed. He 
noted that cook Adolf Juell tried the old experiment of putting 
one on a stick to see if it would crawl north. It refused to move, 
even when he whacked it with a boathook. Seaman Bernt Bent- 
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zen strolled past and advised him to get rid of the thing and 
Iea\e scientific inquiry to others. 

The more serious preparations began with the removal of the 
rudder; it was stoied on deck to avoid its crushing by ice pres- 
sure. Next the engine was dismantled. Each part had to be 
thoroughly oiled before it was laid away. Anton Amundsen, the 
chief engineer, was in charge of this operation. He was a 
methodical, painstaking man, and he was to be found in his 
engine room at any time of the day or night. He took a lot of 
ribbing from the crew, some telling him that he thought more 
of machinery than of people. He replied angrily that machinery 
was a thing of beauty and that, if you understood it, it had a 
life of its own. 

Quickly the Fram was converted into an icebound city. A 
windmill was erected on deck to drive the dynamo that would 
produce electric power. The joiner's workshop was established 
in the hold, the blacksmith's on deck, and the tinsmith's in the 
chart room. The sailmaker and shoemaker went into business in 
the saloon. A ropewalk was set up out on the ice. 

Nansen wrote that there was nothing from axe handles and 
wooden shoes to the most delicate instruments that could not 
be made on board. As if to prove the correctness of this observa- 
tion, carpenter Ivar Mog&tad went into the clock and watch re- 
pair business. Not a timepiece on board was safe, no matter if 
it happened to be functioning properly. If he got his hands on 
it, it was repaired. 

In addition to the regular routine of shipboard work, a daily 
schedule of scientific activity was established. Time was set aside 
for the study of the electricity in the air, the animals of the sea, 
the amount and formation of the ice and its temperature at 
different levels. The ocean water was checked periodically for 
its degree of saltiness at varying depths. There were regular ob- 
servations of the aurora borealis. 

Every four hours day and night Sigurd Hansen and his as- 
sistant, Hjalmar Johansen, made meteorological observations. 
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At two-day intervals, they took astronomical readings to ascer- 
tain the Pram's position and rate of drift. Nansen wrote in his 
diary that this latter work was watched with the greatest in- 
terest by all on board. He said it was not unusual to find most 
shipboard w r ork suspended and Hansen's cabin jammed with 
eager seamen w 7 hile he was completing his calculations. There 
would be a vigorous cheer if the latitude showed a goodly drift 
north, a groan if the Fram had stood still or veered south with 
the pack. 

Part of each morning was given to physical exercise. Once a 
month, Dr. Blessing examined each man for scurvy and re- 
sistance to the cold. In general, the health of the crew bored 
the doctor; everyone appeared disgustingly well. He scouted 
long for patients and finally had to content himself with caring 
for the sledge dogs. 

Thus, as winter came down on the ship in October, the men 
fell into a routine that they found pleasant. More than once, 
Nansen felt a little stab of guilt about this. His diary mentions 
that it seemed strange to live in warmth and comfort, with 
bellies full, in the very area where the men of the Jeannette and 
of other expeditions had suffered and died so horribly. 

Each work day began at eight with a breakfast of hard bread, 
cheese, and corned beef, corned ham, tongue, or bacon. Dinner, 
which usually consisted of soup, some sort of meat, and green 
vegetables, was held at 1 P.M. and was followed by a smoke in 
the galley, tobacco being off limits in the cabins. Then came a 
short siesta, followed by the afternoon's w^ork and a six o'clock 
dinner, the menu usually a repeat of the breakfast. 

The evenings were particularly pleasant. Ordinarily the men 
read from the library, which friends of the expedition had pro- 
vided, or wrote letters until about 7:30 P.M. Then the card 
players gathered about the saloon table and the chess addicts 
sought out a quiet corner. Someone might crank a tune out on 
the organ, or Johansen might decide to present a recital with his 
accordion. Everyone agreed that his crowning accomplishments 
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were "Napoleon's March Across the Alps in an Open Boat'* and 

"Oh, Susanna." 

Nansen's diary repeatedly indicates his pleasure at the good 
spirits evidenced by the men during their first arctic night. One 
seaman, coming on deck of a freezing morning, breathed deeply 

and, gazing at the hard white beauty of the ice stretching away 
to all horizons, commented that a man could ask no more than 

to live in peace and with good companions in these silent sur- 
roundings, far from the troubles of life. Not to be outdone, 
Hansen and Johansen decided one night to prove that for them, 
too, the polar winter held no terrors. They dashed topside to 
take an astronomical reading in their underwear. 

Nansen's pleasure was not limited to the high morale of his 
crew. It extended to his ship. He had always been confident o 
Colin Archer's design of the Fram, and the conduct of the vessel 
in these winter months of 1893 repaid that confidence in full. 
Throughout the remainder of September and all of October, the 
ice pressed in hard on the Fram. But to no avail. As her 
designer had intended, the ship slowly lifted herself until, in- 
clining slightly but not uncomfortably to port, she rode atop the 
pack. 

However, life being what it is, there was another matter that 
gave Nansen anything but pleasure. He had thought that he had 
been frozen in too far south to be picked up by the current for 
which he was searching, and the closing months of 1893 seemed 
to give his fear substance. During the last days of September the 
Fram drifted north, achieving a latitude of 7950 / on the twenty- 
sixth, but as October came on the ice reversed itself, and the 
ship fell steadily south, losing as many as 16' in a week. To- 
ward the end of the month, she started north again, following 
a meandering course that flicked her from side to side and 
backed her up as often as it carried her forward. It was not un- 
til well into 1894 that Nansen could relax so far as the drift was 
concerned. By that time, he was being transported in the north- 
erly arc that he had anticipated, and he was certain that he had 
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found his current. The problem of the drift had given him his 
worst moments of the voyage, causing him at times to ask him- 
self in his diary why he had ever decided to make such a fool- 
ish, pointless expedition. 

Christmas, bringing a temperature of 36 below zero, was the 
high point of those first dark months in the ice. Juell cooked up 
a dinner of ox-tail soup, fish pudding, and roast of reindeer 
with peas, and followed it with a mid-evening snack of pine- 
apple preserve, gingerbread, coconut macaroons, and coffee. The 
no-smoking rule was temporarily suspended, and pipes were 
lighted in the saloon. The crew went through a set of carols, 
after which Blessing appeared with the latest edition of the 
Framsjaa, the ship's newspaper. It contained several poems com- 
memorating the holiday, and it advertised a sale of clothes at 
Number 2 Pump Lane, the crew's name for the starboard four- 
berth cabin; the advertisement assured all interested parties that 
the clothes were very fresh, having been preserved in salt water 
for quite a time. 

Sigurd Hansen topped the evening off by producing an arm- 
load of presents that his mother and fiancee a Miss Fouger 
had put aboard for the men. They were distributed, and Nansen 
wrote that it was touching to see the childlike pleasure of each 
bearded, arctic-toughened sailorman as he received his present- 
perhaps a jackknife, a pipe, or a pair of socks. Nansen said there 
was a wonderful breath of home in each little package. 

The favorite gift of the lot was a dart game. For several weeks 
thereafter, the Fram experienced a rash of dart contests, the 
prizes usually being cigarettes. 

The advancing months brought other high points, usually in- 
volving clashes between the world of animals and the world of 
men. Most of them were of a comic nature. 

On one occasion, Nansen, admittedly a rank amateur at the art, 
decided to practice sledging without the help of any of his more 
experienced companions. He harnessed six dogs to a Samoyede 
rig, climbed aboard, and ordered them forward. They took off 
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at a mad clip and, ignoring him completely, began to run 
blindly, happily, in a circle around the ship. He jumped off the 
sledge and tried to pull back on it. For his trouble he was 
yanked over on his face and dragged on his stomach through 
the ice and snow until the dogs decided they were tired of the 
sport. Nansen admitted he had been too stubborn to release his 
grip on the sledge. He also admitted that he was happy that no 
one had been on deck to witness his humiliation. 

Bears were a constant source of annoyance to the expedition. 
They were always wandering up to the ship in search of food, 
and more than once they attacked the dogs. Sverdrup and sec- 
ond engineer Lars Pettersen together constructed a bear trap 
and placed it on the ice. It looked something like a monstrous 
mouse trap set on its side between two wooden uprights; a piece 
of blubber was placed in it as bait. The two men were very 
proud of their handiwork and, during the next days, they did 
not take kindly to the comments that it was a greater danger to 
the clogs than to bears. There were some very unkind remarks 
about the fact that the dogs, thinking it some sort of strange 
man out on the ice, spent their nights at the rail howling at it. 

Finally, a bear put in an appearance, and the inventors suf- 
fered the greatest indignity of all, one they were never allowed 
to forget. While the bulky intruder padded up to the device, 
the crew gathered silently on the deck to w r atch the sport. The 
bear studied the bait for a moment, sniffed at the uprights and 
then, Nansen has recorded, shook his head as if suspicious of 
the w T hoie affair. Next, he went behind the trap and got up on 
his hind legs and had a look at its workings. He dropped back 
down and gave the whole matter several moments of thought. 
Then, shaking his head again, he waddled off, finally to be 
dropped by a bullet from Peter Hemiksen's rifle. The consen- 
sus was that it required quite a bit of talent to figure out a 
trap that could not fool even a dumb animal. 

Another incident with a bear had almost tragic consequences. 
One dark morning, Henriksen and carpenter Mogstad, neither 
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bothering to carry a rifle, went out on the ice to see if they could 
find any tracks of a brute that had been molesting the dogs for 
several days running. They found not only tracks but also the 
bear. He charged, and as one they turned and dashed for the 
ship, Henriksen failing steadily behind because he was wear- 
ing heavy wooden-soled boots. He stopped at the base of a 
hummock and swung his lantern round to see if the animal was 
still following. The ice was empty behind him and, with a sigh 
of relief, he continued on his w T ay. Suddenly, a shadow loomed 
in the darkness to his right. The bear struck him and nipped 
him lightly on the hip. 

Henriksen had no weapon but the lantern. He later told Nan- 
sen that he brought the thing down on the animal's head with 
all the force that fear and hurt could muster. The stunned bear 
sat down on the ice and looked at him for a moment. Slipping 
and sliding on his wooden boots and swearing with pain, Hen- 
riksen broke for the ship. He did not bother to look back to see 
if he was being followed. 

He clattered up the gangway, saw Mogstad coming to his aid 
with a rifle, and ran to the saloon for his own rifle, rousing 
Nansen and the rest of the crew in the process. 

Because Henriksen had not been seriously injured, the in- 
cident, particularly the climax toward which it was building, 
may be seen as comic. Those last moments, as Nansen records 
them, had almost a slapstick flavor to them. Four men Nansen, 
Henriksen, Mogstad, and mate Theodore Jacobsen converged 
on the starboard rail and stared down at the bear, which by 
now was at the ship's side. They were but a few feet from him, 
but not one of the four hit him. Nansen's gun had two plugs 
in the muzzle and breech; he could not get the latter one out 
and so was unable to shove a cartridge home. Mate Jacobsen was 
having the same trouble, except that he had jammed a shell 
in behind the breech plug and could extricate neither; swear- 
ing, he gave up and went in search of a walrus spear with which 
to attack the enemy. Henriksen triggered his rifle continually, 
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but nothing happened; he believed in keeping the weapon well 
greased with Vaseline to prevent deterioration, and now the 
Vaseline in the lock was frozen. Mogstad frantically searched 
for new shells, for he had wasted his shots on the approach of 
the bear. 

A fifth man was also involved in this comedy of errors that 
Nansen wryly attributed to too much hurry. Sigurd Hansen lay 
prone in a nearby passage, his arm shoved through a chink in 
the chart-room door and reaching for cartridges in the bottom 
drawer of a cabinet. He could not get the door fully open, for 
one of the sledge dogs, expecting a litter, had been kenneled in 
the small room, thus cutting off one of its two entrances. Han- 
sen did not think to get up and run around to the other door. 

Hjalmar Johansen arrived on the scene and, with three bul- 
lets, put an end to the affair. Nansen, finally clearing the barrel 
of his gun, got in a shot of his own. The embattled explorers 
ventured down on the ice for a close look at the beast that had 
so boldly attacked their ship. Nansen's diary reports that the 
"beast** turned out to be a scrawny one-year-old infant. 

And so working, playing, and making their own brand of 
mistakes the men of the Fram drifted through the early months 
of 1894. The sun returned in late March, and they removed the 
cover from the saloon skylight. On the twenty-second of the 
month, they crossed 80 N. latitude. By summer, after getting 
caught in a troublesome southerly drift, they were moving 
steadily northwest. There was little doubt left that they were 
in Xansen's current. 

The following autumn found Nansen in a thoughtful mood. 
He, too, was confident that his current had the ship in its grip, 
but he knew from the astronomical observations that the north- 
erly drift was gradually leveling to the west. The curve that 
would take the Fram down to the open sea somewhere between 
Greenland and Spitsbergen was taking effect. He now knew 
that his hope that the Fram would cross the North Pole was at 
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an end. On her present course, she would very likely crest just 
north of 85. 

That realization gave birth to a very engaging idea. He 
nursed it for a time, looked at it from all angles, and then in 
November, when he was ready to speak of it, he went to Sver- 
drup. 

He told the startled captain that he wanted to sledge out 
from the ship in an attempt to reach the North Pole and that 
he wanted to start no later than next March. Basing his figures 
on the possibility that the Fram would be at 82 by that time, 
he calculated he would be in for a trip of approximately 1,000 
to 1,100 miles, beginning with 483 miles to the Pole. Two escape 
routes were then open to him 650 miles to the Seven Islands 
above Spitsbergen or 550 to Cape Fligely in the Franz Joseph 
Islands. The route selected would depend on the condition of 
the party upon arrival at the Pole. 

He said that he wanted to take with him one man, twenty- 
eight dogs, and 2,100 pounds of provisions and equipment, 
including three sledges and two kayaks. With men and dogs re- 
sponsible for seventy-five pounds each during the first few days, 
Nansen reckoned that daily runs of nine and a half miles could 
be accomplished, bringing the Pole underfoot in about fifty days. 
He arrived at this figure on the basis of his 1886 crossing of 
the Greenland icecap; without dogs and at an enervating altitude 
of 8,000 feet, he had covered 345 miles in sixty-five days. 

Because of reduced sledge loads, he was certain the escape 
down to the Seven Islands or Cape Fligely could be made in 
slightly under forty days. He thought the reduced supplies, which 
would facilitate his speed, would not give him any really seri- 
ous trouble in the matter of sustaining life. If necessary, the 
dogs could be killed for food, and he would undoubtedly en- 
counter game along the way. 

Sverdrup was struck by the daring of the plan and was a 
little fearful for his chief's welfare. Then he reminded himself 
that Nansen was an experienced polar explorer and that the 
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venture promised to bring much honor to their homeland and 
much valuable arctic Information to the world of science. He 
gave the Idea his full support. 

The first question to be answered in the implementation of 
the scheme was: Which of the men on board would be the 
best companion for Nansen? 

That choice was a difficult one to make. Sverdrup said that he 
wanted the job, and Nansen, who had expected this, turned 
him down gracefully. He did not tell the proud skipper, now in 
his early forties, that he thought him a shade too old. Rather, 
he resorted to sweet reason, saying that Sverdrup could not 
leave the ship. They had always split the leadership of the ex- 
pedition down the middle; Sverdrup took care of the ship, Nan- 
sen the science. It was the skipper's duty to see the Fram safely 
out of the ice and home. Sverdrup nodded. He understood. He 
did not like it, but he understood. 

They checked the list of the crew. Each man was closely 
scrutinized, even more closely than during hiring time back in 
Norway; each had his mentality, courage, physical strength, and 
shipboard duties judged anew. Sigurd Hansen was considered 
and rejected; he was required on board to complete his astro- 
nomical and meteorological studies. Likewise Mogstad; the ship 
could not do without its carpenter. Blessing was given passing 
notice; he could not be spared from his post as doctor. 

The vote finally went to young, heavy-nosed Hjalmar Jo- 
hansen. Nansen and Sverdrup were pleased. Johansen was well 
qualified in all respects. He was an accomplished sledger and 
snowshoer. As the expedition's assistant meteorologist, he would 
be up to lending a hand with scientific observations made along 
the way. He was patient and even-tempered, not given to rash 
acts or fits of depression that might prove fatal out on the ice. 
And he had the physical endurance of an ox. 

Nansen called him to his cabin just before noon, Monday, 
November 19. He outlined the plan and explained at length at 
great length, Nansen's writings indicate the dangers involved. 
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He said that he would like to have him come along, but that the 
final decision was up to the young sailor himself. He advised 
Johansen to think It over carefully for the night. Johansen said 
that he did not need a night. Nansen was to count him in, as of 
now. 

A few days later, at dinner, Nansen announced the sledge 
journey to the crew. He saw shock in their faces and, in the 
next days, he heard that most of the men were disappointed 
that they had not been chosen. He was gratified to know that 
no one thought he had taken on a job he was not up to doing. 
He told the crew that his selection of a companion had been 
one of the most difficult decisions he had ever made. He asked 
them to throw their full support behind his preparations. 

Those preparations were in full swing by the end of the 
month. Sverdrup made a couple of double sleeping bags of 
reindeer skin. Adolf Juell, puffing on his pipe, took over the 
duties of dog-tailor; between tricks in the galley, he measured 
the dogs that would go with Nansen and fitted them with new 
harnesses which he fashioned from strips of leather. One sailor 
was given the job of copying Nansen's journals and scientific 
observations so that there would be two sets, one to be carried 
by the explorer, the other to remain aboard the Fram, in this 
way insuring that, should tragedy overtake either party, at least 
one set would find its way back to civilization. Sigurd Hansen 
prepared the tabular charts for the meteorological observations 
to be made by the sledge team. Dr. Blessing put together a medi- 
cine chest. 

To Mogstad fell two vital tasks. First, he constructed two 
kayaks. Each had a bamboo frame carefully lashed together with 
sealskin thongs and covered over with sailcloth. Considerably 
shorter than Eskimo boats, they were twelve feet long and twenty- 
eight inches across; one was twelve inches deep, the other fif- 
teen. Mogstad was pleased with his handiwork. In the center of 
both he had fashioned a circular opening for a paddler, and 
each was equipped with a trap door fore and aft for stowing or 
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removing supplies. He told Nansen that, when the paddler 
spread the hem of his coat over the circular opening, the in- 
terior of the boat was rendered waterproof. He steeped the can- 
vas covers in paraffin. Paint would have made the canvas brittle 
in the below-zero weather. 

His next effort w r as the construction of three sledges, two of 
birch, one of ash. They were the same length as the kayaks, and 
Mogstad gave them runners of German silver and guard runners 
of ash. Petterraan forged their nails in the engine room. 

Nansen and Johansen, too, were busy. They spent their hours 
testing equipment to be used on the trip. Nansen originally 
wanted to use wolfskin clothing, but several hikes convinced 
them such garments were far too warm for comfort. They called 
them portable steam baths. 

They put up their silk tent on the ice and practiced cooking 
in it with a small Primus stove. They determined the amount of 
fuel and time required to prepare a simple meal. Nansen wrote 
that one day they made about two liters of oatmeal porridge 
and a little water from snow in just over a half hour with 100 
grams of snowflake petroleum. He was pleased to note that 
their daily fuel consumption would be slight. 

One afternoon he and Johansen went down to Blessing's 
cabin and were given a lesson in first aid. Nansen lay on a table 
while Johansen practiced wrapping bandages about his arms 
and legs. Nansen did not particularly enjoy the experience. 

The explorer spent his evenings tabulating his supplies and 
assigning them places on the three sledges. He also read all that 
lie had on hand concerning other thrusts for the Pole. He wanted 
to take with him all the experience he could collect. 

And so, in the cold darkness of the arctic night and with all 
hands contributing to the start of the remarkable journey, 1894 
fell away to 1895. February arrived. The time for departure had 
come. The Fram was up to 84 N. latitude. 

Nansen and Johansen made two false starts late in the month- 
one on the twenty-sixth, the other two days later. Their retreat 
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to the Fram on both occasions was due to difficulties with equip- 
ment. First, the crossbars on a sledge collapsed; then they had 
to come back to improve the distribution of their loads. 

Their third and successful attempt began on March 14. Just 
before midday, Nansen got into his traveling outfit. He dressed 
himself in two woolen shirts, woolen drawers, knickerbockers, 
gaiters, Lapp shoes from the skin of the hind legs of a reindeer, 
and a earners hair coat. Over the coat he pulled a thick, rough 
jersey, and then a suit of canvas that was meant to withstand 
the penetration of fine snow. It consisted of overalls and hooded 
jacket. Last of all, he put on wolfskin gloves and a felt cap, the 
latter equipped with a broad visor to protect his eyes from the 
sun and the dazzling ice glare. 

He met Johansen on deck. Johansen was similarly dressed, ex- 
cept that, in place of the earners hair coat, he had substituted 
an "anorak/* a garment of thick homespun equipped with a hood 
that he could pull forward in front of his face. 

They walked down to the ice and shook hands for the last time 
with their comrades. There were a number of jokes about see- 
ing them back on board in time for supper, but underneath all 
the rough humor ran the intuitive understanding that there 
would be no retreat this time, and so, when the actual words 
of farewell were said, they were spoken with a soft gruffness, 
from tight throats. Many of the men repeated their old wish 
that they were coming along. Johansen's shoulder was slapped, 
and he was called a lucky devil. Both were told that many 
prayers would be said for their well being. 

They went to their sledges and had their picture taken, with 
the crew ranged round them and the dogs hunkered down cas- 
ually on the ice. Then Nansen gave the order to move out. 
His sledge, built low to the ground and heavy with supplies and 
with the kayak strapped down atop it, jolted forward, assisted 
by a dozen willing hands. He heard Johansen fall in behind 
him. The men began to cheer wildly. The dogs set up an ex- 
cited racket. From the quarterdeck a rifle barked repeatedly in 
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salute. The shots echoed across the hummocks, and Nansen 
thought that, even in the midst of all the excitement, they had a 
lonely sound. 

Sverdrup walked beside him long after the rest of the crew 
had fallen behind to stand waving and watching them curve 
out of sight behind the upthrust ice. At last, Sverdrup took his 
leave. He and Nansen climbed to the top of a hummock to say 
their good-bys; he wished his chief good fortune and promised 
to get the Fram and her people safely home. He swung off to- 
ward the distant ship. Nansen felt the urge to abandon his whole 
enterprise and hurry after him to the warmth of the saloon. 
The temptation passed as swiftly as it had come. He murmured 
farewell to his beloved From. He knew that he would not see 
her again if everuntil they w r ere both back in Norway, their 
arctic adventure a thing of memory. 

He moved down to Johansen at the sledges. They began in 
earnest what he thought was going to be a journey of some 
ninety days. It turned out to be a saga that lasted no less than 
fifteen months. 

They made seven miles before evening. In the next weeks, 
their daily marches ranged between seven and fourteen miles. 
The ice, at first was smooth and level, and they suffered surpris- 
ingly few accidents for that part of the world. Once, a sharp spike 
of ice cut into a sack of fish flour; and an hour was spent col- 
lecting and repacking the stuff. On another occasion, Nansen dis- 
covered that their odometer, the instrument by which they 
measured distance, was missing; he decided that the chances of 
finding it were too slim to go back in search of it, and from 
that time on, they calculated the length of each march by guess. 
By the end of March, they figured they were up to 86. The 
temperature was under 40 below zero. 

Then they hit rough ice. Hummocks piled up on all sides, 
and leads crisscrossed their path and opened alongside them and 
meandered north along their course. Time after time, they came 
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up against giant pressure ridges that crested like frozen waves 
above their heads and that could not be by-passed. Wearily, 
patiently, they would unharness the dogs and grit their teeth 
against the shrill, excited yapping and kick away the furry bodies 
that tumbled joyfully about their feet. They would pull and 
shove the first sledge up to the crest of the frozen wave, gasping, 
driving their knees into the snow when the thing started to slip 
back down on them. Then, their eyes bulging and their lips 
stretching purple against their teeth, they would let it down 
the opposite side. They would dig their heels into the ice and 
haul back on their shoulders and the sweat would pop out and 
run hot down their sides w T hen the sledge tried to careen away 
from them and smash itself to bits on the rough surface below. 
Three times they would do this. Finally, Nansen would collect 
the dogs and herd them up to the top and toss them down to 
Johansen, w r ho would start to get them into harness. Once a 
sledge got away from them. They lost the best part of the day 
unloading and repairing it. 

The ice underfoot joined the pressure ridges in making their 
life miserable. Cut as it was by leads, it was often thin, and they 
never knew when it w r as going to buckle under them. In a matter 
of days, Johansen dropped in to the waist twice and Nansen 
once. Johansen, who first saved himself by grabbing a sledge, 
was next saved by his team. The dogs were going at a fast clip 
when he fell. They did not lose a step, and he was yanked out 
immediately and dragged over the ice. 

Both men detested these duckings. There was no way for them 
to dry out immediately after; they could not pitch camp every- 
time they got wet, and so they went right on marching, allowing 
their clothes to dry on their bodies. The garments froze and 
Nansen said that they became like suits of armor and that, had 
they been removed, they could have stood by themselves. They 
crackled with every step. The cuffs of Nansen's coat became so 
stiff that they rubbed sores into his wrists. Later, his right wrist 
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was frostbitten, and the wound ate the flesh away almost to the 
bone. It did not heal for close to five months. 

The dogs, rather than the men, were the first to weaken. At 
times, they were so exhausted that they refused to move, and 
Nansen wrote in his diary that he and Johansen had to beat 
them with ash sticks to get them moving. Nansen said the busi- 
ness was merciless and that it almost broke his heart, but he 
added that it was absolutely necessary. If the dogs did not move, 
the party was doomed. 

The process of killing the weakest dogs for food began on 
March 22. Livjaegeren, a favorite of Johansen's, was the first to 
go. He was skinned and dismembered and given to the other 
dogs. They refused to have anything to do with him. But, as the 
weeks went by and food became scarce, the dogs agreed to such 
fare. Much later, the exhausted Nansen and Johansen did not 
bother to skin a butchered animal. It went to the teams hair and 
all. 

By the end of the month, the men themselves were so done in 
that they had barely strength enough to set up camp. After they 
had found a suitable spot in the shelter of a hummock, it was 
Nansen's job to pitch the tent and, filling the cooker with ice 
and lighting the burner, cook supper. Johansen unharnessed the 
dogs and fed them their ration of pemmican. Nansen confessed 
that he was so tired that he often fell asleep with a spoonful of 
food halfway to his mouth. 

Still, he noted, supper was the high point of the day. It gen- 
erally alternated between "lobscouse," a concoction of pemmican 
and dried potatoes, and what Nansen called "fiskegratin," a 
delicacy consisting of fish meal, butter, and flour. Johansen liked 
lobscouse, Nansen the fiskegratin. Before the trip was done, 
Johansen had come over to Nansen's way of thinking. They 
finished off their meal with a drink of steaming hot water mixed 
with a little whey powder. It tasted a little like boiled milk, and 
the men loved it; Nansen said it seemed to warm them right 
down to their feet. 
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Sometimes he thought that the hours In camp were worse than 
those on the trail. Generally, while the meal was cooking, the 
men got into their sleeping bags to thaw their clothes. It was one 
of the most unpleasant tasks of the day. Their duckings and 
their perspiration had turned the garments to ice. Slowly that 
ice began to melt, filling the bag with water. The process, how- 
ever, caused a great deal o physical heat to be expended and, 
In upward of an hour, they could feel an infinitesimal tingle of 
warmth. They took their supper In the sleeping bag and then 
bedded down close to each other for warmth, buckled the flap 
over their heads, and fell into exhausted sleep. But, Nansen 
noted, the rigors of the trail Invaded their dreams. Often he was 
awakened by Johansen tossing In his sleep and yelling commands 
to his dogs. 

By the end of March, they were approaching 86. Nansen was 
discouraged, wondering why he had ever considered the journey. 
The Ice was as miserable as ever, hummocked and split in all 
directions. The temperature still remained under 40 below 
zero. The wind was hard and penetrating. The men ran into one 
tight spot after another. 

On the thirtieth of the month, they had to cross a split that 
measured about twelve feet deep. As the first sled started over, 
all the dogs fell in; Nansen and Johansen had to haul them out, 
only to have one, Klapperslangen, escape his harness and dash 
off across the ice. The second sled then proceeded to nose over 
into the chasm. The men dropped down to it, sighed with relief 
when they found it was undamaged, unloaded It, hefted It out, 
and reloaded it. Fortunately, the third outfit gave them no trou- 
ble. They caught up with the run-away dog In about an hour. 

That night their stove refused to burn. Nansen fiddled with it 
for a long while and finally discovered that some ice had got 
wedged under the lid and had caused a leakage. Their supper- 
pea soup was ready by five in the morning. 

That very day they suffered an accident that might well have 
turned into a tragedy. With Nansen in the lead, as usual, they 
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were running hard across a rare stretch of level ice when a lead 
snapped open directly in front of him. Johansen hurried for- 
ward, and they got the sledge quickly across. Then, as they 
turned back to Johansen's rigs, the ice buckled under the big 
seaman, and he plunged into the water. He scrambled out on the 
opposite side, leaving Nansen behind. Horrified, Nansen stared 
at the sodden figure. The gap was widening between them, ren- 
dering a sledge crossing impossible. The kayaks could not be 
used, for the rough trail had jabbed them full of holes. Nansen 
strode up and down his shore, looking for a point of cross-over. 
He had no idea how long the lead would wait until it closed, 
and he had the tent on his sledge. He knew that, if they camped 
the night here, he would find Johansen frozen to death by 
morning. Fortunately, at the end of a long walk, he found a nar- 
row spot in the lead, and the remaining sledges were hustled 
across. Johansen's clothes were frozen stiff. His canvas overalls 
were so badly torn that it w r as necessary to make camp immedi- 
ately to repair them. 

The first week in April saw Nansen's discouragement turn to 
despair. The ice continued to worsen, throwing up mountainous 
hummocks and rubble in his path and thinning to the point 
where freezing baths in the Arctic Ocean were a daily occur- 
rence. But of far greater concern to the explorer was the awful 
fact that his forward progress had all but stopped, although 
each march clocked off the same number of miles as always. 
Between the second and fifth of the month, he made it from 
85 59' to 86 2.9', a puny distance. He knew what was happen- 
ing. He was caught in a southerly drift of the pack. It was negat- 
ing his every step. 

He was still well within the fifty days he had allotted for the 
run to the Pole, but he began to wonder if it might not be wise 
to turn back; he would never make his goal on schedule in this 
ice and with a drift set against him. He decided against a retreat. 
He would hang on for a few more days. At least, he would try 
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to break through to 87. Perhaps the ice would Improve, the 
drift reverse itself. 

Neither hope materialized. On the fifth they made barely four 
miles, working in snow up to their waists. The sixth saw them 
continually lifting their sledges over pressure ridges. By the 
eighth, they were up to 86 10'. Nansen halted the sledges. He 
climbed to the top of a hummock and stared north. He saw what 
he had expected to see massive, broken, upended ice stretching 
away to the horizon. He made his decision. 

He stepped back down to Johansen. He said that they had 
come as far north as the arctic was going to let them come. To 
continue would accomplish nothing but the further reduction 
of strength and supplies. He said that he wanted to start south 
and that, of their two escape routes, he had chosen the one down 
to Cape Fligely in Franz Joseph Land. It was 450 miles distant. 

Johansen nodded. Like Nansen, he was disappointed that they 
had not reached the Pole. But they had made a good march, the 
best they knew how to make, and that was all they could ask of 
themselves. They had achieved a "farthest north" that would 
stand unchallenged for many years to come. 

They cooked up a banquet for themselves. They had lob- 
scouse, bread and butter, red whortleberries, dry chocolate, and 
their drink of boiling water and whey powder. They slept for a 
while. 

Then they started south. 

They did not know that the worst part of the journey was yet 
to come. 

Oddly enough, upon turning south, they encountered good, 
level ice which, with rare exceptions, held for most of the month. 
They flew along, and their daily marches hovered about the 
fourteen-mile mark. On April 18, they made their best progress 
to date twenty miles. They bettered that mark by five miles on 
April 25. 

They were aided by good weather too. The sun was swinging 
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In a wide orbit overhead twenty-four hours a day, and the tem- 
perature was fluctuating between 2 and 22 below zero, hot 
weather so far as they were concerned. Summer was upon them 
and, on April 18, Nansen reported in his diary that he sat in 
perfect comfort outside his tent while mending his tattered 
canvas overalls. 

From time to time, Nansen, who had managed to fit a pro- 
gram of magnetic and meteorological observations into the daily 
marches, sighted evidence of the presence of his current. The 
party came across a great piece of timber on the twentieth of the 
month. It was stickng up at an angle from the ice, and it showed 
itself to be a chunk of Siberian larch. Nansen would have liked 
to take it along for fuel, but it was far too heavy. He marked it 
"F.N., H.J., 85 30' N." and went on his way. 

On another occasion April 25 he saw a line of pressure ridges 
formed of fresh-water ice. In the ice were mixed clay and gravel, 
giving the ridges a rocklike, dark brown appearance. He assumed 
that he was looking at river ice from Siberia. 

The days could not pass, however, without bringing some 
difficulty. Supplies began to run alarmingly low, particularly 
those assigned to the teams. As of April 18, Nansen calculated 
that there was two or three days provender left for the dogs. The 
program of killng the weakest animals to feed their mates was 
stepped up. 

On that day, they attempted a new mode of execution. Hith- 
erto, although knowing a bullet to be the most efficient method 
of all, they had stabbed the dogs to death, reluctant to expend 
ammunition that, at a later date, might mean the difference 
between a full larder and starvation. They now decided to ex- 
periment with strangulation; perhaps it might accomplish the 
task more swiftly than a knife. They led a dog behind a hum- 
mock, out of the sight of his mates. They tied a rope round his 
neck and, each taking an end, pulled it tight. The dog sprawled 
in the snow, rolled over on his back, came up on his hind legs, 
his eyes bulging, his mouth snapping wide open. The men 
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pulled with all their might. The animal refused to die, and the 
rope began to slip through their numb fingers. Nansen quit the 
job with a curse, hating himself. He took out his knife and 
stepped to the animal. 

By the first of May they were south of the latitude in which 
they had left the Fram. They wondered if, by some miracle, they 
would sight the ship. The Fram at this time was still miles to the 
east, drifting along a meandering path with the current, at one 
time describng a huge triangle before getting back on course 
again. 

The ice turned bad again. In general, it was level, but it 
was split in all directions by leads. Complicating matters, the 
new month brought several snowstorms. The fresh snow not 
only came up to the men's knees and made the going tough, but 
effectively concealed some of the smaller leads. One morning 
Nansen started across a panel of white. The stuff came up to his 
knees and then started for his waist. He immediately threw him- 
self clear. There was nothing under the snow but the Arctic 
Ocean. 

As the month advanced, the hauling of the sledges became 
almost intolerable. The program of killing had reduced the 
party to thirteen dogs by May 10 four for Nansen, five for 
Johansen, four for the birch sledge and these animals were so 
spent that they halted at every obstacle and dropped in their 
tracks. The men had to spend long minutes whippng them to 
their feet and then pulling at them to get them under way again. 
On the sixteenth, Nansen himself got into harness with them. 
This stratagem worked well, but he soon tired of it, having to 
free himself everytime an expanse of ice had to be scouted. 

And the leads were now so numerous and the ice so rotten that 
every inch of the way had to be investigated. Nansen noted in 
his diary that they had to cover the same ground three times 
before it could be put behind them. They had to scout ahead, 
then return, then drive the sledges forward. 

Although the leads were bothersome, they provided several 
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moments of high entertainment. While traveling southwest 
clown the side of an enormous lane of sea that seemed to fall away 
to the horizon, they became aware of a breathing noise. At first, 
Nansen attributed it to the clogs, and Johansen thought it was 
caused by the break-up of distant ice. Slowly the suspicion grew 
in Nansen that it was rising out of the lane. He glanced to his 
left in time to see a whale break through the black surface. It was 
a narwhal, and it executed a neat, playful turn and dove out of 
sight. Nansen ran to the edge of the ice. Other great heads burst 
out of the water almost at his feet. He and Johansen brought up 
rifles and a harpoon, but could not get in a shot at the swimmers. 
The narwhals put their heads down out of sight and headed 
south. 

Saturday, May 25, saw them down to a latitude of 82 52'. 
Their emotions were mixed, a compound of hope and bewilder- 
ment The broken ice told them that goodly stretches of open 
water were close at hand and that they soon could take to the 
kayaks, in their estimation a delightfully effortless mode of 
travel in comparison with the sledges, and their astronomical cal- 
culations showed them to be in the vicinity of Petermann Land, 
directly north of Cape Fligely (Rudolf Land) in the Franz Joseph 
Islands. Their bewilderment was rooted in the fact that they 
were unable to sight the mountainous island. Julius Payer of the 
Austro-Hungarian Expedition of 1872-1874 had ascertained its 
location. Was it possible that his calculations were incorrect? 
Or was it more likely that the determination of their position 
was in error? 

Actually, neither was the case. They were level with Peter- 
mann Land, directly east and just over the horizon from it. 

Nansen knew that, if he missed Petermann Land, it was prob- 
able that he would miss Cape Fligely, which was within tele* 
scopic sight of it. That prospect did not cause him great 
concern. He still had ten dogs left and with the game that was 
beginning to show itself assuredly enough food to make the 
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Franz Joseph Islands or, if the southwesterly drift of the past 
da\s persisted, the Spitsbergen group. 

Knowing that they must soon take to the water, they camped 
for several days in early June and repaired the torn skins of 
the kayaks. The rest of the month and most of July were spent 
alternating between the sledges and the boats. 

Which method of advance was the more maddening, they 
could not say. 

Sledge work was particularly difficult, for they were now down 
to five dogs, and they had to pull in harness with them at all 
times. The harnesses rubbed their shoulders raw T . New snow fell 
and their snowshoes behaved badly; the snow was sticky and it 
collected underneath the shoes, hardened, and turned them into 
treacherous slippery platforms that, time and again, threw the 
men over on their faces. The snow r also gathered along the sledge 
runners and, whenever the rigs halted, they stuck to the ice like 
glue. 

As for the kayaks, they failed to live up to their promise o 
easy travel. To get both sledges and boats across navigable leads, 
it was necessary to strap the sledges together into a floating plat- 
form and then lash the kayaks side by side atop them. The boats 
leaked badly, and the men sat w r ith their supplies humped about 
their legs, their dogs perched near the stern and the ice-cold 
water seeping in under their buttocks. 

By early July, they still had not sighted land. Nansen was now 
desperately worried. Their food supply was alarmingly low. They 
had shot at a few seals but had missed and, conserving every 
morsel of food on hand, they limited themselves to suppers of 
two ounces of aleuronic bread and one ounce of butter per man 
and breakfasts of "fiskegratin." When they killed a dog toward 
the end of the month, they made a hot porridge of his blood. 
It tasted good. 

Early in the third week of the month, the southern horizon 
was broken by a long, low shoulder of white. Nansen examined 
it in his telescope and concluded that it was a rising ice field or, 
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because it seemed to change shape in the misty air, a cloud. It 
remained where it was during the next few days and, on the 
twenty-fourth, Nansen climbed to the top of a hummock for 
another look at it. A peculiar something in its appearance a 
something he had not previously noticed lifted his heart to his 
throat. There seemed to be a black stripe near its center. He 
trained his telescope on the stripe. 

His shout brought Johansen up to his side. 

The black stripe, when viewed through the telescope, resolved 
Itself into a great number of black rocks thrusting up through 
the snow. The vague shape of the past days became a solid pat- 
tern of glaciers and mountains. It was land, the first they had 
seen in two years. It had been with them for a week, and their 
minds had been too dulled with tiredness perhaps too afraid of 
disappointment to accept it for what it actually was. 

The explorers felt as if they had been born anew. They called 
off their march, pitched their tent, and cooked up a feast of 
lobscouse. Into it went their last potatoes. They had saved them 
for a special occasion, and this was it. They got into their sleep- 
ing bag and said that they would reach the land in a day or so. 

They overestimated their strength and the cooperation of the 
ice. The land was to remain, aloof and tempting, in the distance 
for more than two weeks. A drift caught them and carried them 
west for a while. The ice continued to hide itself beneath a layer 
of sticky snow that sucked at their legs and slowed their every 
step. They had to waste countless hours going around the multi- 
plying leads; they could not launch their kayaks in the leads 
because the water was covered with thin, young ice that would 
have torn the skins of their boats to shreds. Nansen's back gave 
him trouble for several days. He could hardly walk, much less 
pull a sledge. He thought he was suffering from lumbago. 

August came, bringing with it a moment that might have 
ended in death. Shortly after seven in the morning of the fifth, 
they came to a lead that would accommodate their kayaks. Nan- 
sen had just lowered his kayak to the ice when he heard Johan- 
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sen, some yards behind him, cry for help. He spun about and 
saw a giant bear throw Johansen over on his back and swing 
a big paw at the seaman's face. Nansen dove for his rifle, which 
was stowed in his kayak, and succeeded in knocking the boat off 
the slippery ice and into the water. The ice was thick, and swear- 
ing angrily, he had to stretch out flat down a white incline to 
grab the boat, pull it to him, and tug the rifle free. He heard 
Johansen tell him quietly and calmly, he notedto hurry up. 
A moment later, a dog howled with pain. 

He came up to a sitting position and, kicking his legs, swung 
about on his buttocks, leveling the gun at the same time. Johan- 
sen was still down in the snow, but the bear was no longer 
glowering over him, and the seaman was scrambling for his kayak 
and the rifle stowed there. The bear was attacking Nansen's dog, 
Kaifus. Kaifus endured a whallop on the nose that sent him 
sprawling. Nansen was no more than two yards distant from the 
bear. He fired point blank. The animal dropped dead, blood 
staining the fur behind his ear. 

Nansen hurried to Johansen and was happy to find him un- 
harmed, except for a slight cut on his hand and a white stripe 
down through the grime on his cheek where he had taken a 
whack that, in his own words, had made him see fireworks. 

The bear was an old, lean female, and the men agreed that she 
must have stalked them for miles, carefully keeping to the shelter 
of ice blocks. Johansen filled Nansen in on the details of the 
battle that had taken place behind the explorer's back. 

He had been stooping to pick up a rope when the bear had 
appeared at the far end of the kayak. At first, catching but a 
glimpse of her, he had thought she was his dog, Suggen. The 
animal attacked before he had time to change his mind. A big 
paw struck his face, and he went over on his back, shouting for 
Nansen. The bear's face loomed inches above his own. He swung 
mightily at the big snout and grabbed at the animal's throat and 
held it with all his strength. The bear was snapping at his face 
when he calmly called to Nansen to hurry up with the rifle. 
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Then, fortunately, the bear was distracted from its human prey 
by Suggen's excited yapping. She lumbered over to the dog and 
knocked him flat. Next she turned on Kaifus. At that moment, 
Nansen swung round and put a shot behind her ear. 

Because no one had been seriously hurt, the men soon came 
to look on the Incident as both comic and fortunate. Johansen 
had a good time teasing Nansen about his clumsiness with the 
rifle. The animal filled their bellies for days to come. 

During the first week of August, the outline of distant land 
sharpened and stood out in detail. The long, vague shape that at 
first had so resembled a cloud now divided Itself into several 
Islands. On the afternoon of August 5, the men climbed to the 
top of a hummock and saw open water between themselves and 
the Islands. They eagerh hurried their sledges forward. They had 
been on the ice for five months. Very soon, it was going to be 
a thing of the past. 

The pack did them the favor of flattening itself in those final 
hours. They swept over a smooth plain, their eyes lifted to a 
water cloud that, with their every step, seemed to mount higher 
in the sky and close In over their heads. They waded through 
pools of melted snow and gave them no notice. At last, they 
came to the shore of the pack. Dead ahead was open water, curv- 
ing down among the islands. To Nansen, It was a wide road back 
to Norway. He sat down on a sledge with Johansen and said they 
must celebrate, and so they divided a small piece of chocolate 
between them and began to munch on it contentedly, their dirty 
jaws working slowly, noisily, with the pleasure of the taste and 
of the moment. Nearby, a seal popped its head out of the sea; 
It regarded them solemnly for a moment, then disappeared. 
They thought he was very funny, and they laughed, and they 
remembered that the Ice over which they had just passed was 
crisscrossed with bear tracks, and they knew there was no longer 
danger of starvation and that they would soon be home. 

One day that word "soon" would mock them. 
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They lashed the kayaks together atop the sledges In the cus- 
tomary manner and launched them. One nasty task remained 
beiore pushing off. The remaining dogs, Nansen's Kaifus and 
Johansen's Suggen, had to be killed, for the men considered it 
too dangerous to carry them in the kayaks on the open sea. The 
explorers were deeply attached to them, knowing them to be 
faithful and hard working, and they had not the heart to dispose 
of them as they had the others. They gave up two precious car- 
tridges for the work. Johansen shot Xansen's clog, and Nansen 
shot Johansen's. 

They got into the kayaks and paddled south. For the next 
week and a half, travel was a pleasure. The wind was firm, and 
they raised a small sail and then relaxed an exquisite luxury- 
while their "ship'* glided swiftly through smooth water beneath 
a brilliant sky. Whenever a passage could be found through the 
land ice, they camped ashore on the islands they passed. They 
were not sure exactly where they were later study showed them 
to have been in the vicinity of Crown Prince Rudolf Land in the 
Franz Joseph group but they were not particularly concerned. 
They were moving steadily south and, if their luck held, they 
would soon be down to the waters where sealing vessels could be 
found. 

But their luck did not hold. Shortly after the middle of the 
month, the weather changed abruptly. The temperature plunged; 
a cold, dank mist closed over them; the wind stiffened, rising to 
such force that once, w r hile they were camped, it knocked one of 
the kayaks off a ledge of ice. The channels along which they 
were traveling became choked with pack ice over which they 
had to drag their gear before they could set sail again. Nansen 
looked at the sky and felt his heart sink. The sun, a dull red 
stain somewhere behind the eternal mist, was each day sinking 
lower In the heavens. The arctic autumn was here, and the win- 
ter night was close behind it. Nansen had to accept the fact that 
their hope of rescue this year had been an idle but very human 
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dream. In ail likelihood, as much as they disliked the idea, they 
were going to have to winter somewhere in these islands. 

On August 24, their passage blocked by ice, they went ashore 
on a small, rocky hump of land which they named in honor of 
the polar explorer, the Britisher Frederick Jackson, who had 
contributed so much to the investigations of Franz Joseph Land. 
A break in the mist enabled them to get a midday sighting on 
the sun. Their calculations showed them to be in latitude 81 
19'. 

They hoped that the ice would open in a few hours, enabling 
them to escape south. Four days later, they were still prisoners 
of the island, and their decision was made. They would remain 
where they were through the arctic night. 

Once the decision was made, they set about establishing and 
stocking a permanent campsite. They already had one bear for 
their larderhe had greeted them immediately upon their ar- 
rivaland now they went in search of additional food. They got 
an old she-bear and her cub, and then paddled out into the leads 
after walrus. Here they ran into trouble. 

The first fellow they encountered stared up insolently at them. 
They drew up alongside him and emptied their rifles into his 
head. He lay stunned and bleeding in the water for a moment 
and then, seeming to go out of his mind, began to thrash about 
wildly. He dove beneath the surface, and Nansen thought they 
had lost him for good. But a moment later, the kayaks, still 
lashed together, shuddered from stem to stern. The walrus, at- 
tacking blindly, had come up under them. He broke surface, 
lifted his head high, and slammed his tusk down on the deck of 
Nansen 's boat. The thing went through the deck and came 
through the canvas side, against the side of Nansen's boat. Nan- 
sen, thinking the kayaks were about to capsize, thrust his rifle 
into its waterproof case for safekeeping, forgetting that the 
weapon was cocked. The gun exploded, and Nansen was certain 
that he had shot himself in the leg and had blown a hole in the 
bottom of the boat. A quick investigation showed him that he 
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was unharmed and that the bullet had blasted through the can- 
vas hull an inch above the waterline. The walrus, his head a 
mass of bubbling red, sank slowly from sight. Nansen swore. 
Nine bullets had been exchanged for no food. 

They got another walrus sometime later and pulled him to 
the edge of the panel of ice that sloped down from, the shore. 
Their problem now w r as to get several hundred pounds of dead 
weight up on the ice. They rounded off the edge of the ice, drew 
a rope through a hole that they cut in the animal's head, and 
made a handspike of a sledge runner by tying it to the end of 
the rope. They dug notches back up the ice to act as fulcrums for 
the handspike and then began to haul away. The walrus refused 
to budge. 

A few moments later, they had company, A friend of the dead 
walrus swam up to the edge of the ice to see what was going on. 
It rose out of the shallow water and gazed thoughtfully, curi- 
ously, at the men. Nansen put a bullet through its head. 

Nansen never got over the curiosity of these ugly, bewhiskered 
animals. He noted in his diary that once, while he and Johansen 
were skinning a bear, a mother walrus and her young came up 
to the edge of the ice to watch. She became so interested in the 
activity of the strangers that she put the whole forefront of her 
body up on the ice so that she could get a better view. It was 
only when Nansen approached, rifle in hand, that she stopped 
to think that she was in danger. She dove over on her back and 
swam away. 

Unable to get the two dead animals ashore, Nansen and Jo- 
hansen had no choice but to skin and cut them right there in the 
shallow water. They climbed up on the animals and plunged 
their knives below the surface. They lifted out great chunks of 
blubber and tossed them over on the ice. Their clothes, which, 
the last of their wardrobe, had to be worn another year, became 
soaked with water, blood, oil, and blubber, the oil penetrating 
clear through to their skin. Nansen called this job the most dis- 
gusting of the whole expedition. He said he would have quit at 
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the very start had not the oil been so needed for fuel. When 
they were done, they had two great piles of meat and blubber 
and two line hides up on the shore. 

Their next assignment was the building of a hut. It was a 
cleaner but lengthier job. Before they could begin, they had 
to make their tools. A sledge runner was transformed into a pick- 
axe. The shoulder blade of a walrus and the handle of a broken 
snowshoe were lashed together and became a shovel. A mattock 
was manufactured by tying a walrus tusk to the crosstree of a 
sledge. 

They selected as the site for their house a level piece of ground 
near a low hill. With their primitive tools, they dug a large pit 
some three feet deep. They rolled stones and rocks clown the side 
of the hill and then built them into walls three feet high around 
the edges of the pit, producing a room six feet in height. The 
roof was beamed with a piece of driftwood and covered over 
with walrus skins. The chinks in the wall w r ere filled with moss 
and snow-. 

Inside, they built a sleeping ledge, wide enough to accommo- 
date them both side by side, along one wall. They covered it 
with bearskins and placed their sleeping bag on them. In a cor- 
ner they erected a small hearth, extending a smoke board of 
bearskin from it up to the roof. A hole was cut in the roof and 
a small and not altogether satisfactory chimney of snow fash- 
ioned about it. They illuminated the room with lamps of a sim- 
ple, primitive design; they turned up the edges of several sheets 
of German silver and filled them with crushed blubber in which 
they placed wicks that had originally been bandages in their 
medicine chest. 

They bagged additional game bear, walrus, and fox and 
placed their growing meat supply, as well as the sledges and 
kayaks, in a storage area alongside the hut. They covered their 
provisions with hides. Rocks were piled nearby, a ready stock of 
ammunition with which to discourage marauding animals. 

The construction of the hut and the provisioning of the sup- 
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ply dump occupied them until October. On the fifteenth of that 
month, the sun blazed dully on the horizon for the last time, 
and they began their long wait for the next spring. Their vigil 
through the arctic night, which did not end until Tuesday, May 
19, 1896, remains to this day one of the greatest testaments of 
patience and good will in history. 

Boredom, obviously, was their greatest enemy. Nansen ob- 
served wryly in his diary that there was not much variety to 
their life. The mornings were given to cooking and eating break- 
fast, followed by a short nap and, weather permitting, a short 
walk outside for exercise. The walks were tolerated only be- 
cause the men thought them necessary for physical well being. 
Nansen noted that their clothes were no longer suited for the 
outdoors; they were saturated with walrus oil and torn in many 
places; their outer suits of canvas were so tattered as to be com- 
pletely useless. 

The very location of the hut added to the discomfort of the 
walks. Situated as it was at the base of a cliff, it was always in 
the direct path of a howling wind that, scooping up snow and 
ice crystals, wrapped the air in a thick mist. As the winter deep- 
ened, the men often did not put their heads out of doors for 
days on end, leaving the hut only when it was necessary to fetch 
a chunk of blubber or meat for their dinner. 

The remaining hours of each day were given to any other 
task which the men could invent. Early in the season, Nansen 
decided that they must make some clothes of bearskin. It turned 
out to be a project that busied them for weeks. Many hours had 
to be given to scraping the skins clear of all bits of flesh and 
grease, and then many more hours to drying them out. The 
latter job was accomplished by spreading out the skins and fas- 
tening them to the ceiling and the ceiling was just big enough 
to accommodate one at a time. When, many weeks and pricked 
fingers later, Nansen managed to finish a suit, it had to be used 
as a mattress. The greasy skins on which their sleeping bag was 
placed were rotting to stinking shreds. 
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No more suits were manufactured. Around Christmas time, 
the men used the remainder of their bearskins in the manu- 
facture of a sleeping bag and a mattress for their ledge. They 
continued to wear their filthy trail clothes throughout the rest 
of the winter. 

Because there was no place to sit except on the hard, frozen 
ground, the rest of the day was spent in the sleeping bag, con- 
centrating on the work of keeping w T ami. Here the men wrote in 
their diaries, talked and dreamed of family and home, dozed, 
and collected a number of raw bed sores. 

By December, Nansen was complaining in his diary that the 
boredom of their imprisonment had so dulled his mind that it 
was only by superhuman effort that he forced himself to write. 
He was angry about this, for he had planned to put in a busy 
winter, catching up on his notes and recording in permanent 
form his scientific observations. 

In fairness, it must be said that boredom was not the only 
reason for his inactivity. The oil lamps provided a flickering, 
dull light that soon had a writer's eyes aching and watering. 
And once he had written a few words, a man might well wonder 
why he had bothered. His hands and the sleeves of his coat were 
filthy and left a page so blackened that the words could hardly 
be seen. Nansen called their diaries of this period "black books," 
and he meant the designation literally. The page of one such 
diary is reproduced in the second volume of his fine autobiog- 
raphy, Farthest North. It looks like a sheet of paper that has 
been burned and is about to dissolve to ashes. It is covered with 
notations, but only a few figures are legible. 

As the men had fallen into a certain daily routine, so they fell 
into a weekly routine. It was centered in that basic task for sur- 
vivalcooking. Each man took his turn as chef for a week, his 
tour of duty always ending on a Tuesday. They came to mark 
the passage of the winter by that day. Not once did Nansen and 
Johansen trade places at the tiny hearth without calculating 
how many cooking-turns remained until the spring thaw. 
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The winter deepened outside, temperatures plunging to far 
under 50 below zero. Storms battered the hut, the winds rising 
to such force that, one night in December, Johansen's kayak 
was lifted from the supply dump, carried over Nansen's boat, 
and flung end over end far down the beach. When the storms 
cleared, the northern lights rose from behind the black horizon 
and splashed their magnificent, dazzling colors over the dome of 
the sky. 

Christmas came, painting the southern sky with a pale band of 
yellow that smouldered for a while and then burst into a shower 
of multicolored sparks red, violet, yellow, green, and white 
that, arching overhead, resolved themselves into a whirlpool of 
flame painful to watch. Its colors dimming now as it tumbled, 
the whirlpool fell toward the northern horizon, disappeared be- 
hind the black ice, and exploded into six parallel bands of 
shimmering light. Nansen and Johansen celebrated the day by 
cleaning out the hut. 

Nansen's diaries indicate that, by the first month of the new 
year, 1896, the men had grown accustomed to their primitive 
way of life. The explorer wrote that although they carried scis- 
sors they let their hair and beards grow wild for extra warmth 
and that they were coal black with filth from head to foot and 
that these matters no longer bothered them. In fact, each had 
passed the stage of noticing his own or his companion's physical 
state. When they finally fell in with people they were surprised 
at the comment their appearance elicited. 

By January they had worked out a number of ways for pain- 
lessly whiling away the time, chief among them being sleep, 
which they deliberately nursed to a high art. Nansen proudly 
reported that they reached the point where they could kill be- 
tween twenty and twenty-four hours at a time by this device. 

Another technique was that of staring at the walls. At first 
mention, the technique might seem odd, might tend to suggest 
that their cloistered existence was getting the better of their 
sanity. Such was not the case. The oil lamps did an effective job 
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of heating the center of the room, keeping it at a temperature 
near the freezing point, but the walls were outside the circle of 
warmth, and they became coated with ice. Due to condensation, 
the ice was constantly melting and assuming a variety of shapes 
and designs that were excellent focal points for contemplation. 
Although an efficient helpmate in doing away with a number of 
hours, the ice was otnerwise a disagreeable companion. When it 
melted, achieving new milky tapestries, it also dripped on the 
men's faces and sleeping bags. 

By consuming their time in such fashion, they avoided that 
ever-present and most dangerous companion of men exiled to 
each other's company quarreling. Many people, upon hearing 
their story when they returned to civilization, were skeptical of 
their claim that they had survived the winter without some sort 
of conflict. Xansen admitted that there were many things about 
their imprisonment that got on his nerves, but insisted that 
Johansen's presence was not one of them. 

And Johansen, when questioned on the same matter, had a 
ready answer. He would say that they never quarreled and that 
there was but one point on which Nansen ever got unfriendly. 
Johansen snored loudly in his sleep and Nansen was always kick- 
ing him in the back to shut him up. Nansen defended himself 
by saying that the kicks could not have been very hard, for 
Johansen usually just stirred a little, sometimes grinning, and 
went right on sleeping. 

February, March, and April fell away. The latter months, 
bringing back the sun, saw the tiny camp return to life. The 
two blackened men stepped from their stone and moss prison, 
looked at the lightening sky, grinned at each other and knew 
that they had survived the worst of the arctic. They did not 
waste time with self-congratulations. The time had come to move 
on, to move on out of the snow and the ice, back to civilization, 
back to the world, back to home. 

No longer did they turn to sleep to kill the hours. They gave 
their days and nights to preparations for departure. They 
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washed their clothes and patched them up as best they could, 
shrugging philosophically when a new rent appeared In the thin 
cloth for every one that was closed with needle and thread. They 
manufactured new gear to replace that which w r as ruined beyond 
repair. Strips of w T alrus hide became the soles of their boots. A 
last bearskin was turned into a sleeping bag. A new tent their 
old one had been destroyed while serving time as a cover for the 
supply dump was produced by joining the two canvas sails 
from the kayaks. 

Then they firmed up the sledges and patched the kayaks. They 
took their firearms apart and cleaned them thoroughly and 
rubbed them with oil. And next they placed all their supplies on 
the sledges and lashed them down. Finally, they took a photo- 
graph of their camp and wrote a brief account of their stay there 
and placed it in a cylinder and suspended it from the ceiling. 

They looked at each other and nodded. 

There was nothing more to be done. 

They walked outside and got into harness. It was 7 P.M., 
Tuesday, May 19, 1896. 

For just two days short of a month, they fell steadily south 
among the islands of the Franz Joseph group. They were not 
certain of their position, and so it was not until later that they 
learned the names of the landmarks they passed Queen Victoria 
Sea glittering with pack ice and bergs over to the west beyond 
Harmsworth and Arthur islands; Salisbury Island and Zichy 
Land sliding past them to port and dropping away over the 
stern; British Channel catching them and hemming them in and 
carrying them past Alexandra Land to the west and Hooker Is- 
land to the east and bringing them down to DeBruyne Sound 
and tiny dog-legged Northbrook Island. 

Their records during this period read exactly as do those of 
earlier months. They alternated between sledges and kayaks, be- 
tween hauling and paddling. They were held up for several days 
by foul weather. They were plagued, in turn, by a gray mist that 
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blotted out the surrounding islands and a brilliant sun that, re- 
flecting off the ice, set a man's eyes to burning intolerably. Their 
supplies ran short. They shot a bear and feasted for two weeks 
on what they could carry of him in their boats. Their kayaks 
were attacked by a belligerent walrus, and they killed him with 
a shot in the back of the head, but not until he had dumped 
Nansen into the sea. 

The sea and the sky told them that each day was bringing 
them deeper into the warm world of the living. Walruses were 
everywhere; as many as three hundred were sighted in a single 
herd. Bears and foxes roamed the islands, their tracks crisscross- 
ing in the snow. Great flocks of auks flew overhead. The air was 
rent by a hoarse symphony of grunts and barks and squawks. 

They put in at Cape Flora, on Northbrook Island, in mid- 
June, still not knowing where they were. It was here that they 
heard the most wonderful sound of all, the sound that told them 
that they had come to the end of their journey. It drifted in on 
the wind from beyond a nearby ridge just as Nansen was pre- 
paring breakfast at midday of the seventeenth. When he first 
heard it, he could not believe his ears. 

It was the sound of the barking of a dog. 

And dog was the companion of man. 

Nansen called Johansen from the tent. They stood together, 
listening, their heads cocked to one side, their faces tense with 
concentration. They heard it, and it was faint and almost lost 
in the noise of a flight of auks wheeling overhead. Johansen 
shook his head. It was not a dog, he said. Possibly a wolf, but not 
a dog. It was too much to expect. They were still many miles 
from the world of men. He went back inside the tent. 

Slowly Nansen, now as doubtful as his friend, hiked to the 
crest of the nearby ice ridge. He gazed inland at a vast expanse 
of hummocks with avenues of ice twisting between them. There 
were tracks in the snow, but not those of a dog. There was not 
a moving thing to be seen. Perhaps Johansen had been right. 
Perhaps it had been a wolf after all. 
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Then the sound reached him again. 

It was a high yapping. 

There was no mistaking it this time. It came from a dog. 
There was no doubt about it. 

It echoed among the hummocks. 

He turned to call Johansen, but his impatience, his eagerness, 
overcame him. He flung himself down the icy slope. He strode 
swiftly among the hummocks, his blood pounding against his 
temples, his ears straining to hear that blessed sound again, 
straining to trace it to its source. 

He stopped dead still. 

He now heard the sound of a human voice. 

He clambered to the top of a hummock. He yelled at the top 
of his lungs. He listened. An answering shout came back him. 
He turned in a full circle. 

And then he saw what he was looking for. A human figure, 
seeming jet black against the glaring white of the ice, stepped 
out from behind a hummock. The figure stopped, stood stone 
still, looking as startled as he. A knot of black that was a hand 
was raised. It began to wave, describing wide, excited arcs in the 
cold air. 

Nansen moved down off the hummock. He half walked, half 
ran, toward the approaching figure, and he watched it resolve it- 
self into a white man, a glorious man in a sort of check suit, a 
suit without a single rent or patch in it; a man in a neat fur cap, 
scarf, and rubber boots; a man freshly shaved and smelling the 
wonderful clean smell of soap and lotion; a civilized man from 
the civilized world that Nansen had left behind three years ago. 
Nansen put out a black calloused hand. A white hand took it, 
and a good British voice bade him welcome to Northbrook 
Island and asked him who he was. 

And so Nansen met Frederick Jackson of Britain's Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition and came to the end of his arctic saga. 

Only a few notes remain to complete the Nansen story, but 
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they are notes that write a magnificent finish to his adventure. 

The Jackson-Harmsworth people were in Franz Joseph Land 
to establish a permanent base from which an assault on the 
Pole w r as to be launched. They took Nansen and Johansen into 
their camp and made them welcome and then put them aboard 
the ship, Windward, which carried them back to Norway, ar- 
riving at Vardo on August 13. 

A week later Xansen knew that although he had not reached 
the Pole total victory was his. By what seemed to be a miracle 
of coincidence, the Fram sailed up to the coast of Norway. She 
had reached a latitude of 85 57' N. and then had drifted down 
out of the pack in the vicinity of Spitsbergen. 

He went back to Christiania for a great welcome. And it was 
a deserved one, for his polar triumphs had been many. He had 
established the existence of a hitherto unknown current in the 
Arctic Ocean; he had established a record "farthest north," one 
that was to hold until the day of Robert Peary and one that 
established a fact that had long eluded the world of science and 
geography that, unlike its sister to the south, the North Pole 
is not situated on a land mass but in the middle of a frozen 
sea; his Fram had collected vast quantities of scientific data that 
told the nineteenth century a little more of that vast region 
of mystery to the north; his magnificent fifteen months on the 
Ice had once again proved the almost limitless physical endur- 
ance of man, and his journey down through the Franz Joseph 
Islands enabled him to make a number of valuable contributions 
to the eventual mapping of that area. 

Far to the north, the roof of the w r orld waited for the defeat 
that was to come in little more than a dozen years. 

And, over to the west, a long, twisting, ice-choked passage 
that had withstood the assaults of men for three centuries waited 
for the defeat that would come in exactly another decade. 

Slowly, surely, the battle was approaching its twilight hours. 



6 : Victory Northwest 



AMUNDSEN 



England's Victoria had been In her grave twenty-nine 
months; the St. Louis Exposition was a year old; and It was a 
miserable night In Oslo (or Christiania, as It was then called) 
on this June 16, 1903. Black clouds lay across the sky, and the 
rain fell monotonously on the small ship berthed alongside the 
Fremnaes. Water pelted the deck, ran hard in the seams and, 
eddying about the scuppers, coughed its way overboard. The 
six sledge dogs leashed to the bulwarks up near the bow whim- 
pered and, curling themselves into furry balls, tucked their 
noses under their tails. 

On the dock seven men finally disengaged themselves from 
a sodden knot of friends and relatives. Waving and calling soft 
farewells, they hurried down the gangway, hauled it aboard 
after them, and swung the bow of their ship In behind the steam 
tug that began to tow them south along the fiord, opening like 
a giant triangle into the North Sea. 

There was something furtive about their departure. They 
were grinning men, but men who grinned conspiratorlally. No 
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flag-waving crowds on. the shore greeted their eyes as had greeted 
the departing Nansen a decade before; no shouts came to them 
from across the water. Not even the harbor master too sane to 
leave his hearth on a night like this was out in his launch 
to see them off. And they would have had things no other 
way. They wanted no crowds, no attention for they were 
raising sail out of Norway a step ahead of an angry creditor 
who, for nonpayment of a bill for supplies, planned to slap an 
attachment on the ship at dawn and have their skipper arrested 
for fraud. 

They were honest men, most of them with solid, country back- 
grounds, but at this moment they were little troubled by the 
fact that they were dodging the law. Their minds had room for 
but the two mighty tasks their leader had set for them splendid 
jobs that had fired their imaginations for months. They were 
out to relocate the North Magnetic Pole that Englishman James 
Ross had found on Boothia Peninsula north of Canada some 
seventy- three years ago. Then, having done that, they were out 
to succeed where Frobisher, Parry, Franklin, and a host of other 
arctic explorers had failed. They were going to run their ship 
the full length of the Northwest Passage in one direction. And, 
with all the optimism of youth, they were sure they were going 
to be the first men in history to succeed. 

Their skipper stood at the helm. He was a well-built man 
who, next to telling a good story, liked best to hear one. He 
had a high forehead, wide-set eyes inclined to sag at their outer 
edges, a sharp nose, and an aristocratic upper lip. His name 
was Roald Amundsen. He was thirty years old, the same age 
as his ship, a coincidence that he considered a good omen. 

In spite of his years, he was an experienced deep-water and 
cold-weather man. He had wanted to be an explorer for just 
about as long as he could remember. By the age of nine, he 
had read several times over the accounts of Franklin's 1819 trek 
out of the Coppermine to Fort Enterprise; at fifteen, he took 
Nansen, just returned from man's first crossing of the Green- 
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land icecap, as his hero; and in 1893, only his beloved mother's 
plea that he take up a sensible career specifically, medicine- 
prevented him from signing on for the second voyage of the 
Fram; a year later, her death freed him from the duty of pleas- 
ing her, and he put to sea in the Magdalena, out of Tonsberg, 
to hunt seal in the Arctic Ocean. 

He had first tried his hand at polar exploration with the 
1897-1899 Belgian Antarctic Expedition under Adrien de Ger- 
lache. He went as first mate and found himself locked in the 
ice off South Victoria Land for thirteen months. Scurvy hit the 
company, taking everyone from the captain on down. Amundsen 
ended up being the ranking officer on his feet, and, with Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, later to be involved in the long and bitter 
North Pole dispute with Peary, he successfully fought off the 
epidemic by feeding the crew every bit of fresh meat available. 
He came out of that experience a proven leader and a man 
dreaming of his own first great exploratory featthe conquest of 
the Northwest Passage. 

Back in Norway, he had obtained his master's papers and had 
set about the task of making his dream expedition a reality. 
He added the relocation of the nomadic North Magnetic Pole to 
his agenda, hoping this would lift his project out of the realm 
of pure, daredevil adventure and give to it the smack of scien- 
tific value. It accomplished exactly what he had reckoned it 
would. It earned him the blessing of the influential Nansen and 
opened to him the doors of Geheimrat George von Neumayer's 
laboratory at the Deutsche Seewarte for several months' inten- 
sive stud) of terrestrial magnetism. Then, supporting himself by 
waiting on tables in a waterfront restaurant, he spent close on 
three years raising funds for his expedition, buying his little 
ship and taking her on trial runs, purchasing and storing aboard 
supplies, and hiring a crew. And now at last here he was em- 
barked on his dream voyage. He grinned into the pelting rain. 
What did it matter that, in the final moments of preparation, he 
had been forced to steal out of Christiania like a criminal? His 
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creditor would be repaid in full one day and would boast of the 
role he had played in the career of this Amundsen. But these 
were thoughts for another time. Now all that counted was the 
fact that he was finally on his way down to the sea, an explorer 
In charge of his own company after all these years. 

The route down to the sea brought the little ship to Lister 
Light by noon, June 17. The lighthouse fell astern, dropping 
below the pitching horizon, and the North Sea drove a wall of 
icy gray-green water over the bows. It greeted him with two 
gales in quick succession. The ship, though heavily laden, rose 
to the challenge. Not so the crew. Everyone, including Amund- 
sen, became seasick. But no one was much concerned or em- 
barrassed. Nansen and the mighty Nelson of England could be 
numbered among those many seasoned salts who needed a 
stretch of time to get their sea legs under them, and each of 
Amundsen's men was certain of his own seaworthiness. 

Second in command was First Lieutenant Godfred Hansen, a 
handsome man of twenty-seven, with his hair parted through the 
middle. He was fresh from the Danish navy and had put in 
time around Iceland and the Faeroes. He was Amundsen's four- 
in-one man navigator, geologist, astronomer, and photographer. 

Anton Lund, the "old man" of the group at age thirty-nine, 
was first mate. He was a long-time arctic harpoonist and had 
skippered his own ship. The rank immediately down from him 
belonged to Helmer Hansen, no relation to the lieutenant. He 
had spent most of his life sailing polar waters. 

Handsome and balding, Peder Ristvedt, a lover of practical 
jokes, was first engineer. His assistant was Gustav Juel Wiik 
who, with Lieutenant Hansen, boasted the neatest mustache in 
the expedition for a while. He was also along to record mag- 
netic data, having studied at the Magnetic Observatory at Pots- 
dam. 

Last was cook Adolf Lindstrom, a favorite with the crew not 
only for his culinary skills but for his unfailing ability to walk 
into the simplest trap set by a practical joker. He had a round, 
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weather-beaten face, a shock of hair across his forehead, and a 
waxed mustache. He had been cook on the second voyage of the 
Fram. He didn't much care for Eskimos. 

On June 25 and under now clear skies, the ship passed north 
of the Orkneys and entered the Atlantic. With stomachs settled, 
the crew got down to a set daily schedule. Amundsen divided 
the day into four six-hour watches, three men to a watch. Be- 
yond this, there was little regimen and absolutely none of the 
customary discipline of the sea on board. Amundsen was a man 
who disliked regimentation and thought strict discipline un- 
necessary when dealing with people of intelligence. He looked 
on his ship as a little republic with all hands working for the 
common good and because he was a good leader he got the ut- 
most cooperation from his company without ever raising his 
voice. 

He shaped his course for southern Greenland. With canvas 
set to the sky-sail and her motor full open, the ship ran swiftly, 
gracefully, before the wind. Amundsen and his men regarded 
her with open pride. The expedition had many critics and here, 
they prophesied, the entire venture would flounder in tragedy; 
small and over burdened, the ship would be battered and then 
claimed by the Atlantic. But she was proving them wrong and re- 
paying all the faith Amundsen had put in her. 

She was a sturdy thing, this little Gjoa. She had come off the 
ways In 1872 and had put in her infant years with the coastal 
herring fleet. Captain H. C. Johanneson had owned her for a 
while In the eighties, sailing her into the Arctic Ocean, and so 
she was no stranger to polar regions. 

She weighed in at 47 tons, was 72 feet long and 1 1 feet across. 
She carried a mainmast and boom. Two lifeboats were slung at 
the port and starboard after rails, and a third hung in davits 
over the stern. She had cabins fore and aft below deck, with a 
main hold amidships and an engine room immediately aft. In 
the hold were provisions sufficient for a voyage of five years, and 
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in the engine room were petroleum tanks and a 13 h.p. motor 
installed by the engineering works of Isidor Neilson. 

The Gjoa was on the Atlantic from June 25 to July 14. The 
voyage was a good one, though not uneventful. In a high wind 
that abruptly changed direction, the boom swung round with 
such force that it almost came away from the mainmast. Next, 
some of the sledge dogs fell prey to an illness that Amundsen was 
at a loss to identify; first, they behaved as if dazed; then their 
hindquarters became paralyzed; finally, they went into convul- 
sions, and Amundsen was forced to put two of them out of their 
pain. 

The weather favored the explorers. They searched the hori- 
zon for ice, but did not sight any until July 9, and then only 
two narrow strips rising and falling in the trough of the sea 
off Greenland. In the next days, the Gjoa beat her way round 
Cape Farewell and swung north into Davis Strait, the doorway 
to Baffin Bay. Now they found ice enough to satisfy everyone 
mostly bergs, some floating past with indolent majesty, some 
aground on the nearby shore, tilting and resembling great, white, 
dying ships. 

On July 24, as the ship was approaching Disco Isle, the cry, 
"Sail ahead!" came down from the crow's-nest. Instantly tele- 
scopes were broken out, and the crew, hungry for the sight of 
their first ship since Norway, dashed to the bows. The telescopes 
went to practiced eyes, and the knowing comments followed 
swiftly. It was a brig, perhaps a schooner, most likely a ship of 
the Royal Danish Greenland Trading Company. Then other 
vessels were sighted. They were approaching from all directions. 

By now, the crew was in a state of great excitement. They 
imagined that they would be quite a surprise to their new-found 
friends. They happily began to tidy up the deck; they must look 
seaworthy and shipshape. Then Lieutenant Hansen ruined all 
their fun. He snapped his telescope shut and informed them in 
a flat voice that the ships were mere icebergs. 

The Gjoa made two Greenland stops the first at Godhavn, a 
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primitive settlement of 108 residents, where dogs, sledges, and 
supplies left for Amundsen by the Royal Danish Greenland 
Trading Company were picked up; and the second at Dalrymple 
Rock, across Melville Bay, where additional supplies and six 
barrels of petroleum were stowed aboard. It was at Dalrymple 
Rock that Amundsen had his first look at Eskimo labor, and he 
liked what he saw. Having heard that Eskimos were naturally 
lazy, he hesitantly employed four to assist with the loading op- 
erations, but was delighted to find that they willingly and dog- 
gedly labored the night through in a freezing wind, singing and 
viewing their efforts as play. It was a happy introduction to a 
people with whom he would become closely associated in the 
next three years. 

The first phase of the voyage was accomplished when the 
anchor had been let go off Dalrymple Rock. The second phase, 
which would see the Gjoa through Lancaster Sound to Beechey 
Island, began on August 17 at 2:30 A.M. Amundsen set his course 
southwest across Baffin Bay and crossed his fingers. He was cross- 
ing a nasty stretch of water and he feared a storm. Any sort of a 
bloxv would prove disastrous, for the weight of the Gjoa's cargo 
had her rails almost down to the water. She now carried in ex- 
cess of 4,000 gallons of petroleum; supplies overflowed the hold 
and had to be stacked on deck; more than a dozen dogs used the 
entire ship as a battlefield. 

Fortunately, the run across Baffin Bay went without incident. 
Ice bergs and floes loitered, glittering, at a safe distance to 
the north. The sea elected to remain calm. The wind was soft 
and the sun was shining. The Gjoa cut through Lancaster Sound 
on August 20. Amundsen brought her close inshore under Devon 
Island, held due west, encountered fog and ice but not 
enough to give him trouble and dropped anchor off Beechey 
Island in Erebus Bay at 9 P.M. on August 22, 1903. 

Amundsen found the Island barren and depressing. On it there 
was neither animal life nor vegetation. The ground underfoot 
was rocky and as hard as perpetually frozen earth can be. There 
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were hills, but they did little to break the monotony, being no 
more than low humps of naked earth. The heaviness and sad- 
ness of death seemed to hang over the place. 

Nevertheless, there was a certain splendor to the island. It 
smacked of history and mystery. Amundsen felt that he was on 
holy ground, for this was the last safe winter harbor that Sir 
John Franklin had known. Here, in this very bay, he had an- 
chored his Terror and Erebus with their national emblems blaz- 
ing at the trucks. From here he had sailed to his doom and to 
his place in history. Amundsen felt a coldness touch his spine. 
He hoped his luck would be better. 

The stop at Beechey was made for the purpose of taking mag- 
netic observations to get a bearing on the location of the North 
Magnetic Pole, that bearing to determine the direction in which 
the Gjoa would next sail. Some of the men hoped that it would 
show itself to be to the west, in the vicinity of Melville, Prince 
Patrick or Banks islands. However, the dipping needle pointed 
south, toward Boothia Peninsula, the region where James Ross 
had originally found it in the nineteenth century. 

The party remained on shore for a day and a half, camping 
alongside a dried-up river bed. They visited the marble slab 
that M'Clintock had put up to Franklin's memory in 1858. They 
found Northumberland House, the depot erected in 1852 and 
filled with provisions for the Franklin search party headed by 
Edward Belcher. Nature and marauding bears had reduced it to 
a few broken rotting timbers. Amundsen located a few bags of 
coal and the crew came across an old hand cart. They wanted to 
haul it back to the Gjoa, but Amundsen put a damper on that 
plan by simply asking if anyone was willing to have the thing 
in his bunk with him. 

The departure from Beechey on August 24 opened another 
chapter in the history of the expedition and marked the rise of 
new, but very understandable, emotions in the men. Increased 
danger and the dictates of nature now began to play their parts 
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In the fortunes of the Gjoa's crew. To understand these elements 
fully, two factors must be remembered. 

The first concerned the reality of increased danger. Up to this 
point, the Gjoa had been operating in known waters, waters 
visited by explorers and those in search of explorers since the 
sixteenth century. But now the Gjoa was heading into strange 
channels vicious channels that had claimed the lives of men 
far more experienced than her crew, ice-choked channels that 
had repulsed the penetration of some *of the most princely ex- 
peditions in history, virgin channels that had yet to be adequately 
charted or charted at all. Suddenly the Gjoa looked very small 
and her ambitious master very naive. 

The second, involving the dictates of nature, struck at the 
heart of Amundsen's resolve to sail the full length of the North- 
west Passage in one direction. Both the eastern and western 
areas of the passageapproached from Lancaster Sound and 
Bering Strait respectively had been painstakingly explored by 
men who counted among their number Ross, Parry, Gore, 
Franklin, Simpson, Rae, M'Clintock, Collinson, and M'Clure. 
There was, they had all been certain, a link connecting the 
two areas. One of them Simpson was certain that he had found 
it in the ice-choked strait named after him south of King William 
Island, but neither he nor the others had managed to sail 
through it to test his theory. 

Was Simpson right? Was the link where he said it was? Was 
it navigable? Was it possible to sail the entire passage in one 
direction? These were the questions that had confounded ex- 
plorers and geographers through the nineteenth century and 
continued to plague them in these initial years of the twentieth 
century. 

Amundsen, like many others, believed the link was to be 
found in Simpson's treacherous, island-cluttered strait. But there 
was always a doubt. Was it really there? Or was Simpson Strait 
waiting for him with shallows that would rip the bottom out of 
Ms ship; or waiting with ice that would crush his little Gjoa and 
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leave her splintered bones to be plundered by the grandchildren 
of the Eskimos who had picked the bones of the Erebus and the 
Terror for the raw material of bows and arrows and spears and 
knives? Only nature would tell Amundsen the answers in her 
own good time. 

Resolutely, the Go/a labored west under soft skies to Lime- 
stone Island, then faced into Peel Sound, the channel angling 
southward between Prince of Wales and Somerset islands. Al- 
most immediately, she ran into trouble. Amundsen, shielding his 
eyes against the sun, beheld a spectacle that, he was certain, 
doomed his voyage to instant and dismal failure. A solid wall of 
ice extended across the sound from island to island. Bitterly dis- 
appointed, but doing his best to control his feelings, he ma- 
neuvered the ship up to the ice, only to sigh aloud with relief. 
As he approached, the "wall" dissolved before his eyes, re- 
vealing itself to be no more than a few pathetic chunks of drift 
Ice. The sunlight bouncing off the scattered pieces had created 
the illusion of a solid field of white, 

Now, as Franklin Strait, the southern arm of Peel Sound, was 
entered, historic landmarks fell abaft the Gjoa with gratifying 
swiftness De la Roquette Islands, where Sir Allen Young and 
the Pandora had been turned back by ice; Bellot Strait, separat- 
ing Somerset Island from Boothia Peninsula, M'Clintock's ice 
prison for two years; the juncture of Franklin and M'CHntock 
straits, Franklin's graveyard; Cape Adelaide on Boothia, the 
home of the North Magnetic Pole in James Ross's day. In 
Amundsen's opinion, the absence of ice and foul weather he did 
not think that stretches of fog constituted foul weatherwas 
little short of miraculous. 

But between August 31 and September 8 the Gjoa came close 
to destruction on two occasions. In the evening of the first day In 
question, a scream chilled Amundsen's blood and roused him 
out of his cabin. He rushed topside to find the deck covered with 
rolling smoke and a dull orange glow breaking through a door- 
way amidships. He dashed forward, then fell back in horror. 
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The floor of the engine room surrounding the barrels that con- 
tained upward of 2,000 gallons of petroleum was in flames and 
a sweating, singed Gustav Wiik, the engineer on watch, was 
doggedly standing at his post and breaking out a fire extin- 
guisher. The rest of the crew were now on deck. No one had to 
be told what to do. One man yelled at Wiik to clear out, then 
jumped down Into the engine room, caught his arm, and pulled 
him up to the deck. Fire extinguishers appeared and buckets 
went over the side, and in a few minutes only the smoke re- 
mained. 

Amundsen later credited engineer Ristvedt with an efficiency 
that kept the incident from turning into a disaster. On the morn- 
ing of the fire, Ristvedt had reported to him that one of the 
engine-room tanks was leaking slightly. Amundsen told him to 
empty its contents Into another container to avoid the danger 
of fumes. This Ristvedt did. A postfire investigation revealed 
that during the blaze the spigot of the leaking tank had been 
broken off. Amundsen often said that, had not Ristvedt obeyed 
his order so smartly, the tank would have emptied its contents 
Into the flames and caused a fatal explosion. 

The next day winter let It be known that it was approaching. 
The temperature dropped; the wind stiffened and mounted to 
gale force. Still pressing south, the Gjoa entered James Ross 
Strait, which runs between Boothia and King William Island. 
Navigation became trickier than ever, for the channel had more 
than its share of submerged reefs and shallows. Twice the Gjoa 
shuddered and sent bits of her false keel up to the surface as 
she slid over hidden rocks. 

Then, at 6 A.M. on September 2, she went aground with a 
grinding crash on a reef jutting far out from Matty Island, a 
bump o earth parked directly in the middle of the strait. 
Amundsen and Lieutenant Hansen went over the side In a small 
boat to determine their position and an escape route. What they 
saw was anything but heartening. The reef fanned out In all di- 
rections and the only path to deep water lay dead ahead. It was 
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a path that stretched 220 yards over what Amundsen thought was 
the most unfriendly rocks he had ever seen. 

The Gjoa, loaded as she was, was drawing 10 feet 2 inches of 
water. Amundsen ordered the ship lightened, and twenty-five 
cases, containing dog pemmican and totaling four cwt, were 
flung over the side. The kedge anchor was used in an effort to 
put the vessel over on her side, thereby lessening her draft. None 
of these measures freed the Gjoa. Neither did the high tide that 
came in at seven that evening. 

Shortly after midnight a hard wind thundered out of the 
north, bringing with it icy sleet. The Gjoa began to tremble 
violently, and Amundsen, desperate and sick of working the 
kedge anchor, ordered all canvas set. He would sail his ship off 
these rocks, sail her right over all 220 yards of them! 

Lieutenant Hansen took the helm. Engine-room and deck 
hands grabbed damp, half frozen lines. The jibs and mainsail 
broke out as Amundsen climbed to the crow's-nest. Tackle howled 
in the roaring night and canvas groaned painfully. The wind 
caught the mainsail. Amundsen, who now had one leg in the 
crow's-nest, thought the mast was trying to fling him clear over 
to Matty Island. His ship lurched forward like a wounded, 
crazed animal, he felt himself lean far out to port and then 
circle dizzily to starboard, and through the hard-running sleet 
he dimly saw Lieutenant Hansen stumble against the helm and 
struggle to keep his footing on the slippery deck. Lund and 
Ristvedt, returning from the bows, crashed into each other. 

Again the Gjoa jolted forward, tilting, broaching for an in- 
stant, then straightening; dipping her bowsprit to water foaming 
white, then whacking her stern down on the rocks. Her canvas 
snapped and boomed. A long, grinding sound, rising and falling 
on the gust of wind, came up to Amundsen from her wooden 
flesh. He was certain that her keel was being ripped from her and 
that James Ross Strait was already flooding her hold. All at 
once, he began to pray and to curse himself for having led his 
company into this predicament. Slowly, amid confused shouts 
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from the deck and all the racket a hurt, protesting ship can 
make, the Gjoa inched forward over the 220 yards to freedom. 
Then she came to a halt, grounded for good, it seemed, on a 
last ledge of rock. 

Amundsen came down to the deck, admitting to himself that 
he was a defeated man. He had tried to save his ship, and he had 
failed; the wind had driven her into shallower water, and now 
she was locked in the rocks more securely than ever before, fated 
to be battered to pieces in a matter of minutes. He had but one 
course left. He must save his men. He met them at the helm. 
They were drenched with spray and sleet. The cold had set 
some of them to trembling, but their faces were calm, the im- 
passive faces of professional seamen who long ago had made 
their peace with the hazards of their profession. Quietly, he gave 
the order to load the lifeboats with supplies and abandon ship. 

It was Lund who replied to the command. He suggested that 
first they heave further supplies overside in a last effort to save 
the Gjoa. The advice gladdened Amundsen's heart; it was pre- 
cisely the course he himself had wanted to follow, but had re- 
jected out of concern for the welfare of his men. Now he 
nodded and led the way to the deck cargo. Working in teams of 
two each and with the sledge dogs howling about their feet, the 
men began to pitch cases of pemmican into the shallow, crash- 
Ing sea. Overhead, the canvas was stretched tight as a drumhead. 
Amundsen expected the mainmast to snap at any moment. 

In the midst of their labors, a fresh blast of wind struck the 
Gjoa. The ship gave a convulsive, jarring heave. Amundsen and 
Lund fell against a stack of cases. Amundsen felt the bows rise. 
He saw the bowsprit lift to the sky, and it seemed to him as if 
the thing were dragging the vessel after it. A roaring sound, a 
trembling fit to loosen every plank in the deck, passed underfoot. 
The bowsprit started down, the stern came up, then down, and 
for the first time in a day and a night the Gjoa had the roll of 
deep water under her, and Lund shouted: 

"She's afloat!" 
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But, in the next instant, Lieutenant Hansen's voice came 
down from the helm. The ship would not respond to the rudder. 
Amundsen was halfway to Hansen when a wave struck the Gfoa ? 
and Hansen shouted that the rudder was once again operating. 
Later, when he had time to think, Amundsen concluded that the 
trip across the ledge had jolted the rudder up until it had rested 
on its pintles and that, miraculously, the impact of the wave had 
knocked it back into place again. 

The rest of the night was spent maneuvering clear of the 
remaining shallows fingering out from Matty Island, and the 
next days saw the company in Rae Strait and curving down to 
the southwest corner of King William Island. They were certain 
now that the arctic winter was looking down their backs. Each 
day brought grayer skies, winds at gale force, sleet, and lowering 
temperatures. Consequently, it was considered prudent to begin 
a search for a winter camp and to save the navigation of Simp- 
son Strait the suspected missing link in the Northwest Passage 
for a better day. 

Casting about for a campsite, they put in at Peterson Bay in 
King William Island. They were forced to look no further. It 
seemed that, after their days of ill fortune, their luck had 
changed, for directly off the bay lay a small cove, the perfect spot 
in which to ride out the winter. Circling hills sheltered it from 
the wind, and its mouth, just wide enough to accommodate 
two vessels abreast, promised to hold off any unruly ice from the 
bay. 

Late in the day of September 12, the Gjoa eased into the cove 
and put down her anchor in four fathoms. Amundsen made a 
brief tour of the immediate vicinity and then, knowing he was 
racing against time, set to the task of erecting a camp. 

First a line was slung from ship to shore and all the provision 
crates carried along it to the beach. As soon as each box landed 
at their feet, Amundsen and Ristvedt stripped it of its contents, 
making two piles nearby, one of supplies, one of empty con- 
tainers. A sailcloth was thrown over the first of the mounds and 
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a trench dug round It to hold off moisture. The empty crates 
were carried to the top of a knoll, and the construction of the 
building that the men dubbed "Variation House" was begun. 

In this tiny structure one of the most important functions of 
the expedition would be performed. Amundsen had aroused 
scientific enthusiasm for his voyage by promising not only to 
relocate the North Magnetic Pole but to return to Europe with 
a long series of daily magnetic observations, uninterrupted ob- 
servations that might very well provide scientists with a deeper 
insight into the mysteries of the earth and the natural phenom- 
ena of the arctic. The crates, purposely built of a uniform size, 
were admirably suited for the walls of a magnetic station. Each 
was held together by copper nails so that the delicate recording 
Instruments would not be disturbed. Forty cases were required 
for the building. They were set down on a stone and cement 
foundation, filled with sand for insulation, covered with water- 
proof felt, and roofed over. On September 26, Ristvedt and Wiik 
carried their instruments inside. As they were obligated to spend 
the winter near these instruments, they built a packing-case 
house for themselves nearby. They christened it the "Magnet." 

As its name indicates, "Variation House" had as its purpose 
the recording of magnetic variations. A snow house for Amund- 
sen's absolute magnetic observations was put up about 250 feet 
distant. "Uranienborg," Lieutenant Hansen's astronomical ob- 
servatory, no more than an empty crate atop a barrel sheltered 
by a circling wall of snow, was erected in the same neighbor- 
hood. The explosive stores and a kennel for the dogs were in- 
stalled down by the water. 

Work was also done aboard the Gjoa. Lindstrom's galley was 
moved into the hold; he cleared a space in one corner for the 
natural history collection he had promised to assemble for a pro- 
fessor friend, a task that the crew, knowing the extent of their 
cook's scientific knowledge, regarded with ill-disguised hilarity. 
Amundsen made room for Lieutenant Hansen in the after cabin 
and never stopped reminding him about the happy life of a 
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fortunate astronomer who must abandon his warm bunk and 
spend Ms time making observations when the stars chose to shine 
on the coldest of nights. 

When all the work was done, Amundsen gazed around with 
satisfaction. His company was settled comfortably for the winter. 
Ristvedt and Wiik had their "Variation House" instruments 
operating, and they had installed a couple of work tables, bunks, 
bookshelves, an oil lamp, and a violin in the "Magnet/' Lind- 
strom, second mate Helmer Hansen and Lund were bedded 
down in the fo'c'sle. Amundsen decided that he had more than 
a mere camp on his hands. He had a small village. He gave the 
place the name that it still bears on maps today Gjoahavn. 

The first days at Gjoahavn were anything but dull. Herds of 
reindeer, migrating to southern grounds, loitered down the cir- 
cling slopes to await the freezing of the ice in Rae Straits, and 
the hunters aboard the Gjoa made their presence felt, happily 
sledging their victims back to the supply dump nightly. Ristvedt 
proved himself the most rabid hunter of the lot. There was but 
one headache with him. He was superstitious. He insisted that 
he wear a felt hat when shooting, and the only one available, 
one that he nonchalantly impounded, belonged to, and was treas- 
ured by, Amundsen. 

Winter descended on the settlement in October. Snow fell on 
the first of the month. A gray-white film spread over the water. 
Two days later Amundsen was able to walk on young, sturdy ice 
from ship to shore. In the next weeks, while the sun sat lower in 
the heavens each day and finally disappeared, leaving first a dull 
red flush on the horizon and then the eternal arctic night, the 
company fell into a pleasant daily routine of work and recrea- 
tion. Lund was elected Chief of the Gjoahavn Fire Brigade; his 
firehouse was a hole in the ice alongside the Gjoa, a hole he had 
to dig and then keep open for emergency, no simple task when 
the ice thickened to twelve feet. Helmer Hansen achieved lasting 
fame on October 8 by bagging thirteen reindeer on a brief hunt. 
One of the sledge dogs, Silla, gave birth to a litter, but the pups 
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were attacked and devoured by her kennel mates; in a blind 
effort to save herself the loss of the last of her brood, she herself 
ate the pup; Amundsen later said it was one of the most savage, 
pathetic sights he had ever witnessed. 

A break in the daily routine came at the end of the month. 
One morning, as the crew were on deck lingering over an after- 
breakfast smoke, Lunc! startled them all by calmly announcing 
that five fur-clad figures had just stepped onto the crest of a 
nearby hill. Amundsen hurried to the rail. He stared. Eskimos! 
They had halted and were gesticulating and giving the strangers 
the closest scrutiny. He immediately forgot the work of the day, 
and began to turn over in his mind the knotty problem of how 
to handle them. He had not expected to see natives at this time 
of year, and he had heard that sometimes the North American 
Eskimo was not the friendliest man on earth. 

An obvious course of action came to mind when he reasoned 
that these people had probably heard of the military pomp and 
splendor of earlier English Polar expeditions and had been im- 
pressed by it. He explained this to his companions. The idea was 
to advance to the visitors in proper military style with two men 
and offer their friendship. They were to carry rifles and were to 
be covered by marksmen from the deck if events proved the 
newcomers and any cohorts they might have concealed behind 
the hillhostile. 

Firearms were collected and checked for shell. The word 
teima, which they knew from previous reading to be a rough 
approximation of "good day/* was rehearsed, and then, with 
Lund and Helmer Hansen following and a grim-faced Lind- 
strom climbing into the shrouds, Amundsen went over the side. 
He drew his troops up to attention. Lund and Hansen did a very 
fine job of stiffening their backs, saluting, and clicking their 
heels but Amundsen was certain they did not scare anyone, 
themselves included. Keeping one wary eye on the hillside, he 
paraded up and down before his meager command and inspected 
their gear, remembering to bark a few unintelligible commands 
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In what he hoped was an authoritative tone. Then he faced the 
distant strangers and stepped out briskly. 

Up behind the kennel, Its occupants yelping and snarling 
excitedly, the three men marched. Amundsen had his chest 
thrust far out, and he could hear the precise tramp of Lund and 
Hansen to his rear as, playing their parts to the hilt, they 
pounded their feet down emphatically on the hardening snow. 
Above them, the Eskimos stood stock still, small, slanted eyes 
regarding them levelly and impassively. They struck Amundsen 
as a fearsome looking congregation. They were dressed In bulky 
reindeer skins. Their faces were flattish, framed by fur hoods 
and black, stringy hair. They carried an assortment of spears and 
bows and arrows. 

Now the Eskimos moved forward. The two groups came to 
within two hundred yards of each other, then one hundred, 
then fifty. In his excitement, Amundsen had forgotten the word 
teima. Now It fell across his mind and, forcing a wide smile, he 
shouted it with all the enthusiasm he could muster. 

Startled, the Eskimos stumbled to a halt. They conversed 
rapidly among themselves. There was much arm waving and 
pointing to the white men. Then one small figure stepped for- 
ward, and a strange sound came through the cold air to Amund- 
sen. 

"Manik-tu-mi!" 

Amundsen felt all the tension flow out of his muscles. He 
recognized the word, remembered It from his reading of M'Clin- 
tock, and knew it to be the warmest greeting in the Eskimo 
language. 

Rifles and spears were cast aside. All formality and doubt were 
flung to the winds. Laughing and shouting, the two groups raced 
toward each other and, in another minute, they fell into a 
happy, back-slapping knot. The men of Norway and the men of 
the Northwest Passage had met and were getting acquainted. 

Through a language barrier already beginning to crumble, 
Amundsen made it known that he wanted the visitors to see the 



ship. He led them across the Ice and up the gangway. LIndstrom 
met them with a smile and an outstretched hand, but his 
cordiality ever after was limited; he found the Eskimos too dirty 
and odorous for his liking, and later, when as many as sixty na- 
tives were camped at Gjoahavn, one of his chief projects was 
keeping them out of his galley. After a tour of the Gjoa and the 
presentation of several welcoming gifts, Amundsen took them 
to call on "Variation House," where Ristvedt and Wiik, un- 
aware of the drama that had been played down on the beach, 
shoved back their chairs in astonishment and, grinning, allowed 
their backs to be pounded and their ears assaulted by that word, 
"Manik-tu-mi!" The Eskimos showed themselves to be delight- 
ful, childlike guests. They fingered Wiik's violin happily and 
found hilarious the revolving drum on which the magnetic varia- 
tions were inscribed by an attached pen. Everything they encoun- 
tered struck them as a great joke, with the exception of the 
coffee and biscuits that Amundsen served. They did not find 
them palatable, but eagerly swallowed several pints of the ice 
water that their host next offered. 

They got the idea across to Amundsen that their village was 
close by and that they wanted him to visit it. He accepted the 
invitation and in early November set off through the snow with 
his five new friends. They walked steadily through the gray day 
and into the night in a temperature that stood at 4 below zero, 
coming at last to a cluster of six snow huts on the shores of a 
lake called Kaa-aak-ta. The memory of his visit remained with 
him for the rest of his life. First, he found himself surrounded 
by shouting, pawing natives. Then he was taken into a snow hut, 
introduced to the most influential members of the community, 
and served a banquet of reindeer meat. Later, the women, who 
had been excluded from the feast, were admitted. They spent a 
few minutes studying his alien features and stroking his clothes 
before being sent outside again. In a gesture of politeness, he of- 
fered one of them a chunk of reindeer meat, an inspiration that 
was greeted with shrieks of laughter from the menwoman had 
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yet to achieve the vote in the arctic. He bedded down for the 
night in Ms sleeping bag between two Eskimo families and 
awoke in the morning to find them seated nude in a circle, giv- 
ing themselves an air bath. He spent most of the day with them 
and then, learning they were about to depart for southern hunt- 
ing grounds, allowed himself to be guided back to Gjoahavn. 

Winter deepened in the next weeks, bringing hardships. Each 
afternoon Wiik struggled through the snow from the "Magnet" 
to "Variation House" in temperatures as low as 76 below zero 
to check his instruments. Lindstrom found that his galley was 
the coldest spot aboard the Gjoa; each morning all his cooking 
equipment was frozen. Three times daily Ristvedt made meteor- 
ological observations, and it was not uncommon to find Hansen 
taking astronomical calculations at "Uranienborg" on nights of 
50 below zero weather. In the after cabin, Amundsen shifted 
his chair to avoid drops of icy water falling from the skylight 
while he computed the number of supplies he required for his 
anticipated sledge journey to relocate the North Magnetic Pole. 

Christmas broke the daily routine at Gjoahavn. As early as 
the middle of the month, Lindstrom commenced to behave 
oddly. Nightly, fussily banging pots and pans, he remained in his 
galley longer than was his custom. His big face assumed a per- 
petual expression of self-satisfaction, and everyone in the colony 
was well aware that he was baking and concealing all sorts of 
delicacies for the holiday. Up in the "Magnet" Wiik and Rist- 
vedt occupied their spare time deducing the locations of his hid- 
ing places and devising elaborate war plans for the assault of 
these spots. They made his life an agony by appearing at odd 
moments to sniff their way about the galley and root through 
various closets, often with happy results at least, from their 
viewpoint. 

Little work was accomplished on Christmas Eve. There was a 
feast, which everyone agreed was Lindstrom's masterpiece to 
date. When the table was cleared, Lund and Lindstrom marched 
in with a Christmas tree, a little thing they had constructed o 
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artificial fur and glazed paper. Toasts were drunk to home and 
family, carols were sung, and Linclstrom's many cakes were de- 
voured, this time legitimately. Presents, stored aboard by friends 
and relatives before the departure from Norway, were then dis- 
tributed. Christmas Day itself, which coincidentaHy was Wiik's 
birthday, passed with equal hilarity. 

Shortly after the start of the new year 1904 Amundsen 
launched preparations in earnest for the completion of the first 
major arctic task he had set for himself the relocation of the 
North Magnetic Pole. Food supplies, clothing, and sleeping 
bags were selected. It was learned that tents were "inefficient 
shelters in temperatures below 22 F., and so it was decided to 
use the Eskimo type dwelling, and Amundsen took daily lessons 
in the art of ice-hut construction from an old native, Teraui 
by name, a former resident of the 'Lake Kaa-aak-ta settlement 
who had elected to wjnter at Gjoahavn rather than journey to 
southern hunting grounds. Magnetic recording equipment was 
checked, dog harnesses were repaired, and two sledges were put 
in proper working order by Lund. They were loaded by Febru- 
ary 28 and the next day were transported to a nearby ridge for a 
good running start. 

All previous observations indicated that the Pole still hovered 
in the very area where James Ross had found iton Boothia 
Peninsula, to the northeast. On March 1 Amundsen, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Hansen and Ristvedt, shoved off in that 
direction. He found that his experiences were to parallel those of 
his idol Nansen. Nansen and Johansen had failed twice in their 
efforts to sledge out from the Fram. Amundsen was to live 
through just as many failures before reaching Boothia. 

The first attempt carried him several miles up the coast of 
King William Island before a temperature of 58 below zero 
and a driving wind that froze the faces of his companions forced 
him to turn back. However, before retreating, he erected a sup- 
ply depot to be used on the next try. 

March 16, a day of rising temperatures, marked the second 
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start. Amundsen, Lieutenant Hansen, ten dogs, and one sledge 
retraced their steps up the coast and then cut over toward Matty 
Island. The journey, which lasted exactly ten days, was a com- 
pound of pleasant and unpleasant experiences. On the pleasing 
side of th^.Jedger, the party ran into a group of Nechiili Eskimo, 
back on King William"" Island in quest of seal; the natives wel- 
comed them, fed them and, after gleefully howling out their 
lungs at the white strangers' efforts^at ice-hut construction, built 
them a fine igloo for the night. But later five Eskimo of another 
tribe Amundsen never learned the name were encountered. 
They revealed themselves a troublesome, thieving lot. Amundsen 
discovered several tools missing from the sledge, and a nasty 
scene occurred on the ice. With a watchful eye on the long 
knives tucked in their w ,boots and with Hansen standing nearby, 
a rifle casually but authoritatively tucked under his arm, the 
explorer demanded and 'got his equipment back from the sullen 
quintet. Several days later, a roaring wind turned him back to 
the Gjoa. He came aboard on March 26. 

The third and successful attempt proved an annoying and 
disappointing affair. It was begun on April 6 in a strained at- 
mosphere, though the sun was out, putting an end to the arctic 
night, and the temperature was up to a comfortable at least in 
Amundsen's estimation 22 below zero. Lieutenant Hansen had 
been forced to give up' his place at the sledges because his pres- 
ence was required at Gjoahavn and, try as he might, he could 
not hide his chagrin behind a hearty farewell. Fresh, soft snow 
and the fact that the dogs were out of condition hindered rapid 
progress north along the coast. 

Then, cutting east across Ross Strait, the explorers found 
themselves In heavy ice off Matty Island, such heavy Ice that 
they were able to cross It with only one sledge, returning nine 
miles to retrieve the second. Their arrival on Matty brought 
them face to face with two of \he five Eskimo who had given 
Amundsen trouble on his March venture. This time they suc- 
cessfully made away with a number of supplies, leaving behind 
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broken cases and dog pemmlcan scattered over the ground. More 
Ice hampered the sledges between Matty and the mainland of 
Boothia. Finally, on reaching the peninsula, Amundsen found 
that he was not physically up to all the work he had assigned 
himself. He was able to locate the old position of the Pole and, 
nearby, its present position, but his left foot, which had been 
damaged some time before by a boot lace tied too tightly, gave 
him such trouble that he was unable to make other magnetic 
observations that he considered valuable. In pain and short of 
supplies due to the thievery of his two Eskimo "friends/' he put 
back to Gjoahavn, arriving there on May 27. Though he had 
accomplished the task he had set out to do, he never regarded 
the trip as a genuine success. 

No attempt was made to move the Gjoa during the summer 
of 1904. The crew agreed that their work in the area was not 
done, and they decided to spend another winter on King Wil- 
liam Island. Lieutenant Hansen spent his hours planning a sur- 
veying expedition of Cape Crozier on the western side of the 
island and of the east coast of Victoria Island far over Victoria 
Strait. Amundsen passed the summer exploring and mapping the 
lands in the vicinity of Rae Strait. At this same time, he also be- 
came the unofficial mayor of an Eskimo-Norwegian city. 

During the summer of 1904, the Nechilli Eskimo, drawn to 
Gjoahavn by the possibility of profitable employment and 
barter, migrated to the beach in such numbers that Amundsen 
was soon able to count some sixty families within his "city lim- 
its." Except for trips to their seal fisheries and reindeer grounds, 
they lived at the settlement until the day of the Gjoa's de- 
parture in mid-June 1905. Amundsen was genuinely fond of 
them and welcomed their talents. The women sewed fur gar- 
ments for the crew, their salary being steel sewing needles, which 
they prized highly. The men performed odd jobs and carted in 
reindeer meat and skins in exchange for knives, barrel staves, 
and occasionally treasure of treasures an old rifle and ammuni- 
tion. And everyone, native and white man alike, struggled val- 
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iantly to learn each other's language, the result being an almost 
unintelligible dialect, half Eskimo and half Norwegian. 

In time, Amundsen found the Nechilli an honorable people 
whose word was their bond, later recalling on occasion that he 
had known but one Nechilli to go back on his word in a busi- 
ness deal and only because the poor devil had been so blinded 
by love that he had stolen away in the night with another man's 
wife. But ai the start the explorer experienced some difficulty 
with petty theft. The spectacle of so much food and equipment 
was too much for certain primitive souls of this land who had 
known only the most meager necessities of life, and a few knives 
and several tins of food disappeared from the Gjoa. The thefts 
frightened Amundsen not a little. If left unchecked, they could 
grow to disastrous proportions. He solved his problem and cap- 
tured the lasting respect of his native citizenry in a unique way. 

With Lieutenant Hansen, he planted an explosive charge in 
the doorway of an abandoned ice-hut and ran a line from it to 
a detonator aboard the Gjoa. Then he summoned the Nechilli 
to the gangway, sternly lectured them on the sin of thievery, 
and informed them that the power of an angry white man was 
an awesome thing to behold. He pointed melodramatically at 
the distant ice-hut, and Lieutenant Hansen, crouching out of 
sight on deck, triggered the detonator. The hut disintegrated, 
and theft was a thing of the past in Gjoahavn. 

His informal study of the Nechilli further amused Amundsen 
when he learned that these primitive people were capable of 
producing the very same human types as those found in the most 
civilized and complex societies. The tall, stately Atikleura, for 
instance, represented Nechilli aristocracy. His summer tent, situ- 
ated on a commanding knoll, was a thing of beauty, a neat cone 
of almost transparent sealskin, with a moss floor covered with 
reindeer skins. His wife was a fastidious housekeeper. Both were 
courteous and neatly dressed and, by Eskimo standards, their 
children were pampered. 

Kaa-aak-kea, on the other hand, was the exact opposite. He 
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didn't give a hang for his dwelling. It was constructed of lazily 
cured reindeer skins, falling to tatters. He lived in filth, was a 
poor worker, and had been deserted by a nine-year-old wife 
whom he had beaten continually. In Eskimo society, he was on 
the lowest rung of the ladder. 

The Nechilli even produced their share of mystics or, 
Amundsen pondered, charlatans. Kapotinner was the principal 
case in point. He considered himself some sort of priest, and he 
had convinced his people that he had visited the moon. His 
favorite pastime was regaling his fellows with stories of his trip 
to the sky, and he told them that they would go there after death 
if they behaved themselves. 

And, as witness poor Akla and his strong-muscled, strong- 
willed wife, the tribe had managed to turn out a henpecked hus- 
band or two. This was no mean feat, for the Eskimo had never 
heard of women's rights and most considered their wives as mere 
laborers. The female's job was to sew, cook, keep house, and 
prepare animal skins for tents, blankets, clothes, and kayaks. 
The latter job had ruined the looks of most the women, for 
they softened the hides by chewing them, with the result that 
many a fine set of teeth were worn down to the gums. During 
his first summer at Gjoahavn, one family gave him an excellent 
demonstration of the status of Nechilli womanhood. The hus- 
rnand, upon his return from a fishing trip, dropped down in 
front of his wife and extended a booted foot to her. The boot, 
made of sealskin, was covered with mud, but, without a word, 
the lady pulled it off by sinking her teeth into the area behind 
the heel and jerking back her head. 

August arrived and life became very busy for Lieutenant Han- 
sen. With Helmer Hansen, he embarked on the first of the trips 
he had been planning all summer. He sailed in an open boat 
down to Simpson Strait and then westward to Cape Crozier, 
wiiich he surveyed and mapped. He was gone from early August 
until mid-September. 

Summer turned steadily to winter at Gjoahavn. Life at the 
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settlement was peaceful, with but one single, tragic exception. 
The foster son of one of the Nechilli, while toying with an old 
rifle, accidentally shot and fatally wounded his younger brother. 
The father took one look at the dead child, went berserk, and 
stabbed his foster son to death. Shortly after the burial of both 
children, the father disappeared from camp and was never seen 
again. It was the first death witnessed by the expedition. It was 
not to be the last. 

The winter of 1904-1905 was a repetition of the one that had 
preceded It. Meteorological and magnetic observations were 
made daily In temperatures of 60 below zero. Lindstrom baked 
his Yuletide cakes, and Ristvedt and Wlik took up the game of 
searching them out. The holiday Itself was celebrated with the 
distribution of new r presents, which far-sighted friends and rela- 
tives had marked "Christmas, 1904." 

By April of 1905, Lieutenant Hansen was ready to launch his 
second expedition. Taking Ristvedt with him, he returned to 
Cape Crozier, then crossed the Ice and set to the mightiest of all 
his jobs for Amundsen, one that more than compensated for the 
disappointment of missing the third try for the Magnetic Pole. 
He mapped the east coast of Victoria Island north to the cape 
which he named In honor of Nansen. Approximately one third 
of the unfinished mapping of the Island was accomplished by 
this magnificent labor. He made his w r ay back to Gjoahavn in 
June, having sledged a distance of over 800 miles. 

He returned just In time to help break camp. After nineteen 
months at Gjoahavn, Amundsen had decided that his work 
there was done. The expedition had assembled scientific data In 
vast quantitiesmaps of hitherto uncharted regions, meteoro- 
logical and magnetic recordings, Eskimo tools and garments, and 
samples of arctic natural life. Now the time had come for the 
final task Amundsen had assigned himself the navigation of the 
"missing link" in the Northwest Passage. 

The preparations for departure involved almost everyone in 
the settlement. The Nechilli hauled In fish and reindeer meat 
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for the travelers. LIndstrom's galley was transferred from the 
hold to its original place. "Variation House" and the "Magnet" 
were dismantled and their packing-box walls emptied of sand 
and filled with supplies. On the site of "Variation House," 
Amundsen buried a photograph which Professor Neumayer of 
the Deutsche Seewarte had given him; the explorer had been re- 
quested to bury it at the Magnetic Pole, but Amundsen, fearful 
of marauding ^Eskimos, had decided against doing so and now 
assigned it to the knoll on which so much valuable work had 
been done. 

The expedition played out a minor drama during these weeks. 
It had its beginning in Amundsen's desire to carry an Eskimo 
back to Europe for scientific study. A man named Talurnakto 
was the first candidate approached. At first, he agreed to the 
adventure, and then, several days later, astonished his white 
friends by bursting into tears and admitting, at the end of some 
careful interrogation, that he had consented only because he had 
thought they would be angry and bring evil to the Nechilli if he 
refused. Amundsen quickly informed him that such was not 
the case. 

More candidates were considered, and Manni, a boy in his 
teens, was the final selection and, for the crew, a happy one. He 
was handsome and clever, deeply attached to Amundsen and 
willing to risk anything, including a white man's thorough 
scrubbing, to visit the outside world. Amundsen paid his father 
a knife and a file for him. 

The arctic night ended, and June and July brought warming 
temperatures. A giant snowbank that had extended far up the 
G/oa's mainmast slowly melted. By July 26, the harbor was free 
of ice. The time to hoist sail had come. 

It was a sad moment for native and explorer alike. Through 
the predawn fog, the Eskimos came slowly, silently, down to the 
beach. There were tears in the eyes of many, and the perennial 
Nechilli smile was gone from all. Amundsen and his men watched 
their approach. All their old friends were presentfrom the tall, 
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stately Atikleura to the mousy, henpecked Akla. The Eskimos 
surrounded them, and the Norwegians went from one to the 
other, shaking each by the hand. Then, saying they looked for- 
ward to the day when they could return, they got into a lifeboat 
and rowed out to their ship. 

The Gjoa, the Norwegian flag at its masthead, stood out from 
the little village at 3 A.M., August 13, 1905. 

From the beach came cries of farewell. In his kayak, Talur- 
nakto followed the ship out of the harbor. He turned back when 
the Gjoa was no longer visible in the mist. 

The men had been together for two years now. They had 
lived and worked as a unit, in triumph, fear, and fun, and so the 
most secret thoughts of one were really not secrets at all to the 
others. Now they were outwardly calm. They went about their 
shipboard duties with quiet professionalism and said that it 
was good to be at sea again. But each knew that their casualness 
was sham. They had reached the most crucial days of the voyage, 
days that could mark the end of a three-hundred-year struggle 
between man and the Northwest Passage. They were now going 
after the goal that they had come several thousand miles and 
twenty-three months to reach. Try as they might, they could not 
conceal their excitement. 

Amundsen set a course south through the fog. He alternated 
at the helm and lead line with Lieutenant Hansen. RIstvedt and 
Wiik tended the engines. Helmer Hansen and Lund stood in the 
crow's-nest. 

The fog wet their faces as they swung Into Simpson Strait. 
The soundings reminded them of that harrowing night off 
Boothia Peninsula. The channel alternated depth capriciously, 
luctuating between four and ten fathoms. The bottom was some- 
times sandy, sometimes rocky. 

Then to complicate matters Ice put In an appearance. It came 
not In a solid mass but In chunks and disintegrating floes. These 
emerged like giant ghosts from the mist and, moving swiftly east, 
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swept terrifylngly close to the Gjoa. Amundsen, afraid of col- 
lision in the fog, ordered a stop. 

Amundsen drank bitter coffee and paced his deck. The water 
was dead calm, and the ice seemed to mock him and his am- 
bitions. At three in the afternoon the fog shredded. Brilliant sun- 
shine filled the still air. Helmer Hansen called down from the 
crow's-nest that he could see open water far to the west, but in 
front of it lay a field of broken, humped ice. Amundsen climbed 
to the masthead. 

He did not like what he saw. Close by to one side were the 
Todd Islands, three tiny pimples of land in the strait, and to the 
other side the ice field. Between the two ran a channel, but one 
so narrow that Amundsen reckoned it would accommodate little 
more than a rowboat. Yet he gave the order to push forward. 
He had no other choice. He could not sit still indefinitely. 

The G]oa inched over to the islands and into the channel. 
Now two questions plagued Amundsen. Was the channel wide 
and deep enough for the Gjoa? Would it run into clear water or 
into the ice-jarnmed western shores of the Todds by the easterly 
current? 

He had his answers before nightfall. Helmer Hansen shouted 
that he could see the rocky bottom, but the depth held well be- 
low the Gjoa as she slid along the sheer face of the largest island. 
Amundsen crossed and recrossed the deck, peering over the sides 
to watch the ice. Its jagged edges scraped against the hull, often 
pulling away long, damp splinters, but not once did the ship jolt 
sickeningly to a halt. Ristvedt stuck his head out of the engine- 
room door, whistled at the wall of frozen earth towering above 
him, and asked how things were going. Amundsen shrugged. 
The channel came up to the ice piled against the western shoul- 
ders of the Todds. Amundsen hurried to the bows. Masses of 
white closed in on him, glittering evilly in the sunlight. Amund- 
sen sighed with relief. Beyond the bowsprit, a wet, black lane 
meandered through the pack. It brought the Gjoa to open water. 
Amundsen walked back to the helm, sat down alongside Manni, 
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swallowed another cup of coffee, and, for the first time that day, 
actually tasted it. 

In the next days the Gjoa beat her way out of Simpson Strait 
and into Queen Maud's Sea. King William Island, angling north- 
west, fell away over the stern quarter. The clays were brilliant, 
the weather was actually warm, and the water ahead clear, 
pocked here and there with small, melting chunks of ice. Only 
to the south w r as there heavy pack. The Gjoa plunged westward 
toward Victoria Island. Sailing conditions were so good that 
Amundsen began to wonder if his troubles were over, began to 
wonder if he had overcome the "missing link.*' 

Such, however, was not the case. At daybreak on August 15, 
he beheld a chain of small islands stretching north and south 
across his path for as far as the eyes could see. Lieutenant Han- 
sen, during his mapping expedition to Victoria Island, had 
found them and had named them in honor of N. A. E. Norden- 
skiold, the conqueror of the Northeast Passage. They constituted 
a giant barrier, for ice up from the south had circled them and 
had choked off many of the channels running among them. And 
what open channels there were seemed anything but inviting. 
They were filled with drift ice, and the water broke over reefs 
and swirled angrily about half-submerged rocks. 

A council of war was held at the stern. The only decision pos- 
sible was reached. It was out of the question to try for the north 
and south edges of the chain; the ice appeared worse in those 
directions, and a search would only squander good weather. The 
Norwegians must pick a likelv channel In the immediate vicinity 
and push through it. 

A channel was selected. The Gjoa entered it through a lead in 
the island-circling pack. It was Amundsen's trick at the helm and 
he could not have picked a worse time. The depth shelved sud- 
denly from seventeen to five fathoms, the sea broke on jagged 
rocks all about him, and he found himself responding to the 
shouts and gestures of Lund in the crow's-nest, steadily swinging 
the helm from port to starboard and back again. He would haul 
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over hard to pull the bowsprit away from foam-lashed granite, 
only to find himself facing into a drifting floe. Perspiration ran 
into his eyes. His leathery hands blistered. The deck canted in- 
sanely under his feet with every adjustment of the helm. 

Nearby, Lieutenant Hansen worked with fantastic speed, fling- 
ing the lead line overside. His calls were frightening and con- 
fusingten fathoms, five, eight, four, ten, again four. In the 
crow's-nest, Lund jumped about wildly, and Amundsen grew 
dizzy watching him. The first mate, when not signaling a new 
direction, was shifting his bulk from port to starboard in search 
of the next available path. Halfway through the labyrinth, he 
cupped his hands about his mouth and shouted that a big shal- 
low lay dead ahead. 

Amundsen gave the helm to Lieutenant Hansen. Wiik cut the 
engine back, and Amundsen, followed by Helmer Hansen and 
Ristvedt, hurried forward. Without waiting for a command, the 
two seamen stationed themselves at the anchor chain, ready to 
let it go if necessary; Amundsen climbed up in the bows and 
peered ahead. What he saw angered and chilled him. The shal- 
lows stretched from one island to another. Gray, ugly rocks 
shoved their jagged crowns above the water lashing against 
them. He went back to the helm and shouted to Wiik to run up 
the engine. 

Now he began to live for a second time the terrible night off 
Matty Island. The depth rose until the rocky bottom was almost 
up to the keel. Hansen, pale but professionally calm, rhyth- 
mically threw and pulled back the lead line. Lund gesticulated 
wildly, taking the ship away from one obstacle only to find that 
it bore down on still another. Amundsen braced himself for the 
nauseating heave and grinding crash that surely must come when 
wood ground into rocky bottom. Helmer Hansen and Ristvedt 
were at the davits, planning to lower the lifeboats as soon as the 
Gjoa splintered under them, and Lindstrom was taking Manni 
along to the deck cargo. Amundsen wondered briefly how long it 
would take to dump the supplies into the boats and how long it 
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would require to reach the Canadian coast and how many sledges 
he should take for the crossing of frozen Queen Maud's Sea. He 
did not have time to be heartsick that his expedition seemed at 
an end, a failure. The dogs, smelling disaster, set up a deafening 
racket. 

The ship struck, shrugged momentarily, but kept moving. 
Lund grabbed the rim of his barrel perch and stiffened himself 
against the trembling that ascended to the swaying masthead. 
Hansen and Amundsen stared at each other as a grinding noise 
came along the length of the Gjoa, rising from the keel with the 
sound of gravel being rubbed together and crushed In a giant's 
fist. The ship's forward thrust held and the noise rumbled out 
from under the rudder and fell astern, losing itself In the brown- 
ish wake of the slowly revolving propellers. Splinters from the 
false keel broke surface, but Hansen grinned and, his rhythm 
broken but momentarily, flung the lead line again. The moment 
of danger to the Gjoa was past. 

But just one moment. She ran directly into other dangers. 
She had pressed her way out of one shallow, only to find herself 
In another, and then still another. Amundsen cursed the string 
of Islands, not In the least pleased that he had added their dis- 
covery to the list of his expedition's achievements. At one point, 
he had to lower a lifeboat and go on ahead to take soundings. 
He looked down Into water so clear that he thought the sea floor 
within arm's reach, yet the line showed just enough clearance for 
the Gjoa without lightening her load. The ship edged forward, 
almost giving the impression that she was probing the area 
ahead with Invisible antennae. Once, twice, the keel scraped 
bottom. Then the soundings grew more heartening. They con- 
tinued to behave erratically, fluctuating between five and fifteen 
fathoms, but In general showing a deepening trend. Then the 
ship broke Into open water. 

The Norwegians sighed, but their relief was short-lived. 
Further difficulties awaited them twisting channels, ice, reefs, 
and islands off the southern shores of Victoria Island now loom- 
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ing, dark and forbidding, in the distance. They named the chan- 
nel through which they had just passed Palander Strait, in honor 
of the commander of the ship in which Nordenskiold had sailed 
the Northeast Passage. Then they pushed forward. 

They ran through heavy floes to the south of Jenny Lind 
Island, then, righting another narrow channel, swerved north- 
west to the Victoria coast, now showing itself flat and desolate. 
Then they were in Dease Strait, located between Victoria and 
Kent Peninsula on the Canadian mainland. While they fended 
off ice and held to deep water two miles off shore, Amundsen 
paced the deck, impatience and nervousness straining him to 
the breaking point. 

Up ahead, Dease Strait dog-legged southwest to Coronation 
Gulf. At a point on the eastern bone of that dog-leg lay Cape 
Colborne, and the thought of it put the smell of victory in his 
nostrils. Immediately beyond it were charted waters, the first he 
had seen in more than nineteen months, water that could and 
did accommodate large trading vessels. Once he beat a path into 
those waters, the prize of centuries would be in his hands the 
successful navigation of that hidden link in the Northwest Pas- 
sage. If nothing went wrong, in the next hours he would join all 
the immortals of this fierce land, from Frobisher to Collinson. 
If nothing went wrong. 

A gaff snapped and the Goja anchored at Cambridge Bay for 
repairs. Amundsen cursed the delay, wondered if the accident 
were an omen of defeat, and tried to eat. The food was lumpy 
and tasteless, and he could not swallow more than a few bites. 
He had had no appetite since leaving Gjoahavn. Lund came to 
him and said that the boom was fixed. 

Then it was all over. At five in the morning, August 17, 1905, 
the Gjoa dropped anchor off Cape Colbourne. The men hauled 
down the main sail and the jibs. They looked at each other. 
They grinned. They laughed and pounded each other on the 
back. They had unraveled one of the oldest mysteries of geog- 
raphy; they had proved the theory of many arctic explorers 
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including Simpson and their own Amundsenthat the missing 
link in the passage was to be found in the vicious waters south 
and west of King William Island. They had navigated that link. 

Suddenly, Amundsen was ravenously hungry. He later recalled 
that he cut chunks from the body of a caribou hanging in the 
shrouds and bolted them down whole. He became violently ill. 

The tension of the past days gone, the men got back to their 
regular watches and sailed into Coronation Gulf, up Dolphin 
and Union Strait, across Amundsen Gulf, and into Beaufort Sea. 
The atmosphere aboard was one of celebration, for there were 
wonderful things to be seen on all sides wide expanses of deep 
water to the north, west, and east; solid Canadian soil to the 
south; and, wonder of wonders, now and again ships on the hori- 
zon, sealers and traders. In their opinion, they were back in 
civilization again. 

The first ship they encountered was the whaler, Charles Hans- 
son, a small, two-masted schooner out of San Francisco. The men 
cleared decks and rigged themselves out in their finest garb as 
the vessel -swung in alongside. Amundsen rowed over to her, 
climbed aboard, and took the hand of bearded Captain James 
McKenna, the first white hand other than those of his own 
crewthat he had touched since 1903. The Captain surprised 
him by saying that the name of Amundsen was well known to 
him, that the world had puzzled over the fate of its owner for 
months 'now, and he amused him by guessing his age to be be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five rather than a mere thirty-three. 
Amundsen ate at a table set with white linen in the master's 
cabin that evening. He grinned to himself. His crew's opinion 
was substantiated. He was back in civilization. There was no 
doubt about itl 

Armed with charts of the Beaufort Sea and Bering Strait, 
graciously presented to him by McKenna, Amundsen continued 
west on the final leg of his journey. He approached Demarcation 
Point and the coast of Alaska. For a time, he hoped he might 
reach the Bering that year, but, as August fell away to Septem- 
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ber, he realized he had nursed an idle dream. The weather 
turned foul with the first breath of winter and the ice thickened. 
In the first week of September, 1905, the Gjoa put in at King 
Point on the shores of the Yukon and bedded down for her^last 
arctic night. 

Though the worst of their journey was done, the Norwegians 
were to find that tragedy lay ahead, more tragedy crowded into 
a few months than had visited Gjoahavn in close to two years. 
The winter, however, began well. Lindstrom became the close 
friend of the first mate aboard a whaler beached close by, arfcl 
they spent their evenings playing cards. Lieutenant Hansen began 
to teach Manni how to write. Amundsen, with a party from the 
settlement at nearby Herschel Island, sledged inland some four 
hundred miles to Eagle City to telegraph family-and, conse- 
quently, the world-of his whereabouts. Departing in October 
1905, he returned to the Gjoa the following March, and it was 
then that tragedy overtook him. 

Wiik was the man struck. On March 26, he spoke of. feeling 
unwell and of having no appetite, but he did not take his com- 
plaint seriously, nor did his companions. Then on March 28 he 
had to be put to bed because of sharp pains in his 'Bright side.^ 
Amundsen, who was never able to identify the illness conclui^ 
sively, consulted Uckermanris Medical Guide, and applied first ; 
cooling bandages and then a mustard plaster, both of. which/ 
seemed to help, lowering the patient's temperature from 10$ a *?o. 
101. The explorer thought his young engineer on the way to 4 
recovery when he retired to the Gjoa for the night, leaving Wiik 
and Lindstrom in the small cabin they had built ashore. 

But later in the evening, while a snowstorm raged outside, 
Wiik came awake. He was shivering violently. Lindstrom cov- 
ered him with additional blankets and fired the stove. Wiik 
continued to shudder, his lips drawn back across his teeth, his 
face deathly pale and beaded with cold perspiration. Badly 
frightened, the big cook gently put himself atop Wiik and 
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pressed the warmth of his body into his sick friend's until the 
attack subsided. 

Amundsen was now thoroughly alarmed. Wiik's temperature 
was holding at 101, but his pulse was beating wildly, irregu- 
larly. Amundsen ordered a local Eskimo to run over to Herschel 
Island to fetch the doctor there. It was a trip that, because of the 
continuing blizzard, could not be made until five in the after- 
noon. 

And at five the electric bell in Amundsen's cabin aboard the 
Gjoa jangled. It had been strung between the ship and Wiik's 
hut for emergencies. Amundsen later said that the bell had the 
'^pund of disaster in it that day. He rushed through the driving 
snow and pushed his way into the little cabin. The room was 
warm, -and brightly lighted, but the cold hand of death was 
lhare:.'*Lindstrom, the always serious eyes in his big face be- 
wildered and frightened, led his chief to Wiik's bunk. 

Amundsen knelt beside the young man. Lindstrom, Lieu- 
tenant Hansen, Lund, and the others crowded up behind him. 
Inhere was nothing any of them could do except whisper a few 
words of comfort. Wiik's breath was labored. His head turned 
uncomfortably on the pillow. Amundsen put a comforting hand 
gon the fevered brow. Then Wiik stopped breathing. There was 
in, the room, except for the hiss of the stove and the roar 
the wind outside. The Norwegians looked at one another, 
,to comprehend fully that their friend was gone. Tears 
camlj. into Lindstrom's eyes, making him look like a giant child. 
-Ristvedt, who had shared all the months at "Variation House" 
with Wiik, bit hard on his lower lip. Amundsen extended a 
gentle hand to the dead eyes and closed them. 

The men shared their grief silently in the next days, a grief 
intensified by the fact that death had come at the moment of 
triumph, the moment when their greatest dangers were past and 
world acclaim awaited them beyond Bering Strait. Lund, his 
leathery face grim, built a black wooden coffin. The explorers 
placed the body in it, gazed for the last time at their friend, 
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screwed down the lid, and draped a Norwegian flag over it. 
They nailed the cabin door shut and moved back to the ship. 
They would have to wait for the warm weather to thaw the 
earth before Wiik could be buried. 

The burial took place on May 9, 1906. With rising tempera- 
tures, the ice was breaking and two whaling ships had put into 
King Point. The Norwegians placed the coffin on a sledge and 
drove it slowly up to the hut in which magnetic observations 
had been made through the winter. The hut faced the sea, and it 
was here, in his place of work, that Wiik belonged. The coffin 
was placed on two stools in the small room. Amundsen read the 
Lord's Prayer in a soft, clear voice. Then the men boarded up 
the room and stood looking out to sea. The flags of the Ameri- 
can whalers were down to half-mast. 

Later, the Norwegians covered the whole building with turf 
and blanketed it with flowers. They erected a cross above it. 
Then, on July 10, 1906, they sailed the Gjoa past it and, saluting 
their friend for a last time, dipped the flag at the masthead. 
Amundsen tried to take comfort in the fact that the American 
whalers had promised to visit the grave yearly and keep it in 
good repair. 

Ready now for the last leg of her journey, the Gjoa put in at 
Herschel Island to await the final break-up of the ice. It was here 
that a second tragedy struck the expedition. 

Amundsen, Lund, and Ristvedt acquired the habit of hiking 
each morning to the highest point on the island. Their purpose 
was to scan the distant ice for a hopeful lead. One morning", 
as they were returning to the Gjoa, they were surprised and 
alarmed to see the ship's flag at half-mast. It was a sight that 
chilled their hearts. What now had happened? They were met 
on deck by a white-faced Lieutenant Hansen. His announcement 
was simple and terrible. Manni was dead. 

The Eskimo boy had lost his life while Lieutenant Hansen 
was on deck chatting with Lindstrom and visitors from a neigh- 
boring whaler. Manni was a short distance away, duck hunting 
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in his little boat. Lieutenant Hansen glanced in his direction, 
saw him standing in the boat, his rifle lifted to a flight of ducks 
winging overhead. It was a familiar sight, and Hansen turned 
back to his friends. 

Then, moments later, it stole upon his mind that he had not 
heard the report of Manni's rifle. He swung round and, horrified, 
sprang to the rail. Manni's boat rocked in the waves, empty and 
half filled with water. 

Frantically, Helmer Hansen and a visiting seaman dropped a 
boat overside. They pulled hard at the oars while Lieutenant 
Hansen, who had jumped to the shrouds, directed their course. 
Slowly, endlessly, it seemed to the watching officer, they circled 
the silent, half-submerged boat, peering down into the water. 
Finally, their shoulders sagging and their heads down, they re- 
turned to the Gjoa, Mannfs boat trailing behind them. They 
had found no trace of the boy or his rifle, they said. They added 
that it was not difficult to guess what had happened. A wave had 
struck the canvas boat just as Manni was taking aim and had 
flipped him overboard. That was all there was to it. Manni was 
an Eskimo and Eskimos do not swim. 

Amundsen spent the next days searching the beaches for the 
boy's body, but, as the Eskimos had predicted, without success. 
They were certain that the body had been swept out to sea. 
Gloom settled over the G]oa. It seemed to Amundsen that an 
evil spell had fallen on his expedition. During all the months 
at Gjoahavn the fates had treated him well, but now, in the 
final moments of his work, they had turned against him, lashing 
out at two dear companions. He had known full well the risks 
of arctic exploration before he commenced his journey, but he 
could not reconcile himself to two deaths in so short a time. 
He now had but one desire to be away from Herschel Island 
and the nearby King Point with all their terrible memories. 

But bad luck dogged even that wish. On three occasions, 
through late July and early August, the Gjoa attempted to clear 
harbor, onlv to be whinned back bv heavv ice and srale force 
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winds. When, on August 10, she finally made good her escape, 
she found herself in heavy fog, wiggling through leads in the 
icy shallows along the coast of Alaska. Painstakingly, she labored 
northwest past Icy Reef, Cross Island, Smith Bay, and Point 
Barrow. Drift ice banged into her and the men had to fend it 
off with boat hooks. The ice, backed by a hard wind, threatened 
to drive her up on shore, and Helmer Hansen went over the 
side to free her from a small floe to which she was temporarily 
anchored and, for his trouble, was dumped in the icy sea. Then 
the gaff snapped, not once but twice, making it impossible to 
use the mainsail until it was repaired. One of the propellers 
smacked against the ice and, knocking out the engine, refused 
to be repaired; the shaft was bent, relegating the Gjoa to can- 
vas for the remainder of her voyage. 

Amundsen was pleased to note that the crew, despite the 
memory of death yet lingering In their spirits, accepted these 
setbacks with unfailing good humor, a humor as hard as three 
years in the arctic could temper it. Lieutenant Hansen grinned 
and observed that it was well the propeller had waited this long 
to misbehave. Ristvedt continued to steal the products of Lind- 
strom's baking talents. Lindstrom himself smiled at the many 
duties that now interfered with his culinary responsibilities; he 
had been appointed second engineer and was required to take 
soundings and meteorological observations. 

Each passing day witnessed a sharp rise in the crew's spirits. 
Fast closing on them was the glorious moment toward which 
they had striven for three years. They had always considered 
that the finest chapter of their work had been written in the 
struggling waters between Gjoahavn and Cape Colbourne, but 
in these September days they saw that chapter for what it ac- 
tually was simply one unit in a total work. Now, they knew, a 
far greater chapter was being penned, one that heralded not 
the defeat of a part of the Northwest Passage a vicious, long- 
concealed part, to be sure but the defeat of the entire Passage 
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itself. It was a chapter that would bring the tired sailor home 
to his family and the conqueror home to the world. 

Still, Amudsen could not shake off the feeling that evil lay 
upon his ship. The arctic had claimed two of his men. Would 
it now choose to mobilize ice and sea and wind to claim his 
little ship and snatch total victory from him in these last hours 
of battle? 

Lund's cry from the mainmast brought him to his feet. There 
were two ships off Point Barrow in the distance and beyond 
them open water right to the horizon, perhaps right to Bering 
Strait. Amundsen ran to the bow. He sighted the ships, a clus- 
ter of stick-thin masts swaying against the gray sky. He turned 
in a full circle. A cold anger crawled in him. 

To his port and starboard and extending long miles over the 
stern stretched the loose, grinding ice through which he had 
so doggedly ploughed. Ahead was freedom and a clear run to 
victory. But, dead over the bowsprit, blocking his path, were the 
three last fields of white that the Beaufort Sea had to offer. They 
were rotten, crumbling fields, but fields that evidenced not a 
single good lead. His anger hardened into decision. 

He was sick of ice. Sick of patiently tacking through and 
around it. Sick of standing reefed and idle while it decided to 
split and drift out of his way. Sick of being pushed and bullied 
and mauled by it. The remaining fields were loose, dying. His 
little Gjoa was tough skinned. He'd be damned if he'd pamper 
these last obstacles. He was going to ram his way straight through 
them. 

He walked aft and took the helm. He sent Lindstrom, the 
Hansens, and Ristvedt forward with boat hooks. He looked up 
to the crow's-nest, and saw that Lund needed no words to know 
what was in his skipper's mind. The grizzled ex-whaler ex- 
pertly scanned the area ahead for a moment, then pointed out 
the weakest spot in the pack. Amundsen swung his Gjoa in that 
direction. Backed by the wind, the ship picked up speed across 
a stretch of open water. 
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A deadly silence settled over the deck. Amundsen saw his 
men lining the forward rails, and he saw the expanse of humped 
white beyond them, Crumbling and sullen, it slid toward him. 
He watched it come under the bowsprit, and he braced himself. 
The Gjoa hit. The shock of contact came out of the hull and up 
his legs, staggering him. The mainmast quivered. There was the 
rattle and crash of equipment spilling over the deck. From the 
bows to the waist, the crew leaned far out over the rails and 
drove the boat hooks into the white chunks and sent them, 
toppling and turning, back to the stern until the Gjoa was 
again in open water. Enemy number one was defeated. 

Again the ship picked up speed, her canvas taut in the wind. 
Amundsen felt hard power in her as she bore down on the 
second pack and smashed through it. He said later that it was 
as if she sensed that she was up against the last of her enemies 
and, as impatient with them as was her master, was determined 
to make short work of them. 

She drove her prow into the third and last pack. Her sky-sail 
snapped in the wind, booming like a cannon. She staggered, 
came alarmingly close to a halt, defiantly lifted herself to the 
wind, and plunged forward. Ice piled up under her bowsprit. 
It thundered its rage and seemed possessed of an intellect that 
had but one thought-to drive her back. But she would not be 
repulsed. She shrugged the ice away from her bow. It slithered 
down her hull, and it knew it was a beaten thing. 

But it died hard. It rumbled against her sides, clawing at her 
hide and staining her with a smashed white. It mounted to the 
rails and tumbled inboard. On the deck, it was met by booted 
feet that savagely kicked it aside and sent it rocketing over 
rough planks to be surrounded by howling dogs. At the rails, its 
rotten flesh was jabbed and shredded by long poles held in the 
gnarled hands of sweating, cursing men. They were everywhere 
with their poles, running and shouting, attacking it near the 
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stays of the mainmast; at the base of the shrouds; up In the bows 
in the shadow of the jibs. They and the ship were one, a blend 
of humanity and wood that was implacable. 

And so, though it died hard, the ice died. It fell back, disin- 
tegrating and groaning, leaving the wood and the men slick 
with its colorless blood. It slipped down past the stern and lay 
in the trough of the sea, slapped gently by the waves rising in 
the ship's wake, watching the Gjoa break proudly, victoriously, 
into open water. 

Amundsen's hands went limp on the helm. He saw his men 
dancing on the deck and pounding each other. They swirled 
and eddied up to the helm and surrounded him. They were 
grimy and drenched, but in their eyes was the glitter of hard 
pride. In them was a knowledge that no man could take from 
them. They, a handful of Norwegians, descendants of the proud 
vikings, had done a viking's job. They had succeeded where all 
others had failed. They had sailed the Northwest Passage from 
one end to the other, and the quest of centuries was done. 
Amundsen felt the specter of doom that had haunted him 
through all the days past drop from his shoulders. A few miles 
remained to Bering Strait and the Pacific. But they were mean- 
ingless. Nothing could stop him now. He knew, as well as his 
crew, that he had won. 

Proudly, he sailed his Gjoa up to the waiting ships. He stood 
very straight and proud at the helm. He saw the ships slowly 
dip their ensigns in salute. It was as if they knew that they 
were witnesses to history. 

He turned his gaze westward. 

In mid-August 1906, the Gjoa passed through Bering Strait and 
swung south to immortality. 

Her arrival in San Francisco marked the end of her long and 
valiant career. The imaginative city fathers, once she was in 
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their waters, would not let her go. They placed her in Golden 
Gate Park, in a spot perhaps some two hundred yards from the 
Pacific. She is there today, behind an iron grillwork, quiet and 
at peace with the sea at last, glimpsed by motorists who roar 
down the wide black road that falls away from the Cliff House 
and parallels the beach. Morning and night, the Pacific comes 
up to the shore and blankets her in a soft mist. 

For Amundsen, the voyage was but a prelude to an amazing 
career. On December 11, 1911, he became the first man to set 
foot at the South Pole. The years 1925-1927 saw him attacking 
the North Pole by air, only to lose out to Byrd who, on May 9, 
1926, flew over the Pole from a Spitsbergen base, returning in 
fifteen hours. But to Amundsen, with the American, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, in the dirigible Norge, went the honor of first flying 
over the Pole from one side of the world to the other. He de- 
parted Spitsbergen on May 11, 1926, circled the Pole twice, and 
landed, May 14, at Teller on Bering Sea. In 1928, he disappeared 
from the world of exploration as suddenly as he had come upon 
it. When, on May 28 of that year, the airship of his rival, General 
Urnberto Nobile, was lost on a return flight from the Pole, 
Amundsen joined the search for him. He took off from Bergen on 
June 17. He was not heard of again. His antagonist, the white 
battleground, had claimed him forever. 

But what of that vast sector of the battleground that he had 
conquered the Northwest Passage? He , had never held any il- 
lusions about its value as the :rade route that its original in- 
vestigators had envisioned. History had shown him that it was 
not a feasible avenue for heavy commercial traffic between east 
and west; the water was too uncooperative and the ice frozen 
solid too much of the year for that. He had gone after the pas- 
sage, not to open a new chapter in the history of commerce, but 
simply because it was a major prize in exploration. 

But what if he had lived to see the Northwest Passage probed 
by the atomic submarines of the mid-twentieth century? Might he 
not have forgotten the route's commercial shortcomings and 
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have begun to think on such mysterious matters at least, to the 
layman as military importance and strategic value? Might he 
not have wondered if a whole grand new future were opening 
to that sprawling, island-cluttered region north of Canada? 



7 : Victory North 



PEARY 



He was not an ordinary looking man. He was tall, slen- 
der In the hips, heavy in the chest. His face was the color and 
texture of leather. His forehead was broad, reddish hair sweeping 
across It to curl almost theatrically just above the right tem- 
ple. Below thick, level brows were blue-gray eyes, simultaneously 
gentle and hard, perpetually squinted, with deep lines thrusting 
away from their outer edges. His nose was aristocratic, narrow at 
the bridge, flaring at the nostrils. A monstrous mustache cov- 
ered his upper lip. He walked with great strides. He was missing 
eight toes. 

Nor was he, psychologically, an ordinary man. He was a 
creature possessed of a single, startling ambition. It could be 
simply stated. He wanted to be the first human being in history 
to stand at the North Pole. 

The ambition was mistress of his mind, and she had be- 
witched him for twenty-four years, since their first meeting in a 
Washington, D.C., bookstore. She had dictated his every move, 
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her charms never fading, not even when she uprooted him from 
family and home, not even when many of his countrymen, con- 
temptuous of his single-minded devotion to an idea they con- 
sidered sophomoric, agreed with the label given him by a 
prominent newspaper "weather-beaten fanatic." For her, he had 
forsaken the security of naval engineering and had exiled himself 
to the coldest and most desolate regions of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. For her, he had become a man apart from other men, a 
man who thought only of the next step in her conquest, a man 
unfit for the mundane pleasures and routines of life. 

But like so many who hotly pursue those impossible goals 
that rise from the yearnings that all of us feel from time to 
time but that, in our timidity or practicality, we thrust aside as 
foolish daydreams, he was about to conquer his ambition and 
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take his place in history. The date was February 28, 1909, and 
his name was Robert Edwin Peary, 

He walked out onto the ice of the Arctic Ocean. Behind him, 
behind the fur-clad men following him, lay the camp he called 
Crane City, a patchwork of igloos and supply dumps at the base 
of the white bluffs ranged along the shore of Grant Land, the 
northernmost area of Ellesmere Island. Ahead, far over the 
jagged horizon, was the North Pole, four hundred and thirteen 
nautical miles distant. 

The temperature was 50 below zero. He stopped at Captain 
Bob Bartlett's division. Though there was no need for it, he ran 
his eyes over Bartlett's sledges and three Eskimos; he had checked 
them a dozen times before. He nodded. The division was ready 
to go. He extended his hand to Bartlett, a solid, swearing sailor- 
man of thirty-three, medium tall but looking built low to the 
ground, a man as tough as any of his breed should be, and as 
loyal. He wished him luck, adding unnecessarily that George 
Borup's supply sledges would follow in two hours. Bartlett 
grinned, that grin saying that this time they sure were going to 
get where they were going. He ordered his division out. A cheer 
burst from the men behind him. 

Peary walked alongside Bartlett for about a hundred yards. 
Then he stopped, quietly wished good fortune to his comrade of 
a dozen years, and watched the sledges move into the white, 
humped distance, a distance that held back-breaking work for 
Bartlett. Bartlett was heading the pioneer party. It was his job 
to cut a path through the hummocks for the main body of the 
expedition and to build a series of igloos for them. 

At last Peary turned back to Crane City. He walked slowly 
and thoughtfully. He could see his men moving excitedly among 
their sledges. He hoped they were as strong as they looked, and 
he hoped he was strong. Even in his best days, he had always 
been troubled by physical tiredness, and now he was fifty-three 
years old. This was very likely his last opportunity to reach the 
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Pole, He had tried three times. He had to make it this time. 
He had to get this unholy yearning out of his system. 

He was born at Cresson, Pennsylvania, on May 6, 1856, mov- 
ing at age three upon his father's death to Maine, his mother's 
native state, where he grew up. Like so many who give their 
adulthood to the Spartan life, he was a frail child. And, be- 
cause of a lisp that he did not like and that bothered him to 
his dying day, a silent one. But also an intellectually alert one, 
almighty curious, interested in nature and the sciences, content 
to be alone with his own thoughts. An orphan, he learned early 
to be self-sufficient; he was an avid reader, the favorite books of 
his childhood were those by Elisha Kane on arctic exploration. 

He took his engineering degree at Bowdoin College, where he 
excelled in sports. He won a Phi Beta Kappa key and ranked 
second in a class of fifty-one. 

He began his professional career as a surveyor, going out on a 
tour of duty with the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Then in 1881 
he was made a lieutenant in the United States Navy and, act- 
ing as a civil engineer, he served as assistant engineer in the 
Nicaragua ship canal surveys in 1884. He became director in 
1887. 

But he was not happy with his work, for, in 1885, he had 
wandered into a Washington, B.C., bookstore and had come 
upon an old article concerning the Greenland icecap. His real 
life began that evening. Captivated by the article, his insati- 
able curiosity roused, he sniffed out everything he could read 
on the arctic. Sometimes, as all men do, he had wondered if he 
was marking time with his life, performing jobs simply because 
he had been trained for them, simply because he was expected 
to do them; but now all such musings were at an end forever. 
Out of his reading had come the knowledge of what he wanted 
to do with the rest of his days, the knowledge that his life now 
had direction. He wanted to be a polar explorer. 

The vast Greenland icecap had yet to be crossed by man, and 
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Peary set that crossing as his first major arctic assignment, ex- 
ploring, while on leave from the Navy in 1886, its western face 
in the Disco Bay area, with the idea of using it at a base for 
future, more penetrating expeditions. In 1887, he was side- 
tracked back to Nicaragua for two years, at the end of that time 
learning that Fridtjof Nansen had conquered the icecap. 

He turned his attention now to unexplored northeast Green- 
land. In 1891, in charge of an expedition sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, he traveled to Ingle- 
field Gulf on the northwest coast of Greenland and the following 
spring, accompanied by Norwegian Eivind Astrup, he crossed 
over to the northeast coast, establishing the fact that that 
giant land is in reality an island. On the personal side of things, 
he broke his leg and listed in the expedition Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, who was to play such a troubling role in his later life. 

Greenland saw him again in 1893-1894. With Hugh Lee and 
Negro Matt Henson, who was his servant turned explorer, he 
crossed the east coast once more, finding and then bringing to 
the United States three great meteorites, which had interested 
scientists since Sir James Ross had reported their existence in 
1818. This expedition, too, had its personal side. Peary had mar- 
ried in 1888, and his wife Josephine was not one to be left at 
home. As in 1891, she accompanied him to Inglefield Gulf. 
There she gave birth to a daughter, Marie, the first white child 
born at such a northern latitude. 

Now, his Greenland work out of the way, he turned his eyes 
north to the greatest prize of all, the Pole. The idea of its con- 
quest became an obsession with him. Time after time he threw 
himself at it, only to have it recede into the distance. His every 
failure angered him, but whetted all the more his appetite for 
the chase. He mulled over his errors, plotted to make the most 
of each experience, pestered the government and private parties 
for funds, and doggedly attacked north again. 

In the years between 1899 and 1906 he wrote a record of one 
frustrating defeat after another. In 1899 he worked at the north- 
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ern tip of Ellesmere to establish the bases from which he would 
launch his northerly assaults; for his trouble, he lost eight toes, 
his feet being badly frostbitten at -63 F. The following year, 
crippled and in agony whenever Ms feet struck the insides of his 
boots, he pushed to 83 39' N., bettered it in 1902 by reaching 
84 17' 27", the highest point then reached in the western hemi- 
sphere. Promoted to the rank of commander, he was back again 
in 1905-1906, and this time he made it to 87 6', the ''farthest 
north" ever achieved by man. One hundred and seventy-four 
miles from the Pole, he was forced into retreat by the intense 
cold and his almost vanished supplies. 

Three tries. 

Three failures. 

And now he was at it again. For the fourth and perhaps last- 
attack. He could not, he would not turn back this time. 

Peary looked at his watch. Two hours had elapsed since Bart- 
lett's departure. There was a slight, icy breeze blowing. The air 
was clear. The north showed no vapor clouds, those awful in- 
dications of open water across his path. George Borup's division 
was out on the ice, the dogs in harness and ready to go. 

Peary was troubled about Borup. His concern had nothing to 
do with the fact that Borup was an arctic novice; the young 
man's physical strength and dexterity, his enthusiasm, his cour- 
age far outweighed his lack of experience. Rather he was 
worried about a change in marching plan involving Borup. 
Borup was to have been with the main party, but it had been 
necessary to switch him to a special assignment because six dogs 
had recently died of throat distemper and two Eskimos, one suf- 
fering a swollen knee and the other a frozen heel, had been 
lost to the expedition. No replacements were available to carry 
the thousand pounds of necessary supplies for which they were 
responsible. Borup's new job was to run those supplies forward 
in two trips. Peary was a man who believed the Pole would be 
conquered by method. He did not like changes in plan. They 
always presaged bad luck on the trail. Already his Eskimo helpers 
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were whispering that trouble lay ahead, saying that the evil spirit 
Tornarsuk was stalking him. 

Borup had not thought for Tornarsuk. He was at the up- 
stander of his sledge, eager to be gone. Peary talked with him for 
a short while about his duties. He was to advance thirty miles in 
three marches, deposit his supplies at one of the camps estab- 
lished by Bartlett, and get back to Cape Columbia for his second 
load. Peary also warned him about possible ice conditions. 

Then Borup w r as gone. Peary smiled, remembering the young 
man's final words. Borup had told him not to worry about him. 
He said that today was his favorite sister's birthday and that, 
consequently, it could hold only good fortune for him. 

Peary walked back to camp. He ordered his men to a hot sup- 
per and a good night's sleep. The main party pulled out to- 
morrow at dawn. Until then, he had nothing to do except 
review and possibly find some flaw in his plan for polar con- 
quest. 

The plan was military in nature, and it had been approached 
by Peary in a military manner methodically, coolly. It was 
meant to get him where he wanted to go and not to impress the 
world with heroics. 

When the main party pushed forward tomorrow, it would 
consist of four divisions, the principal one being Peary's. That 
one division alone would reach the Pole. The remaining three- 
plus Bartlett's and Borup's outfits had as their job the duty of 
seeing that Peary got there. They were support groups, nothing 
more. When the supplies of each support group were exhausted 
by the expedition, it would be turned back to Camp Crane, 
taking with it the most spent dogs and Eskimos in the charge 
of a white man. 

In Peary's mind, two factors for success would be taken care 
of in this way. The expedition would avoid burdening itself 
with all the accouterment that would be required if all the 
members were going the full distance; and the strength of Peary's 
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division would be coddled and reserved for the final dash to the 
Pole, for the support parties would assume the heaviest trail 
labor pioneering, driving, and making camp. Peary himself was 
to ride rather than walk, whenever possible. 

He considered his strategy sensible, and he had arrived at it 
only after long and careful thought. He had been just as pains- 
taking in his choice of the men who would put it into effect. 
He had insisted on a crew to whom the satisfaction of getting 
him to his goal would be sufficient. He had turned away any 
glory-hunting applicant whom he suspected would not be happy 
unless he, too, had his chance to stand at the top of the world, 
and he had impressed on those selected the hard fact that they 
were supporting his effort and not going all the way to the Pole 
themselves. 

To the applicant's awareness of that basic fact he had added 
other prerequisites. His people must be intimately acquainted 
with hard work (for this reason, he was especially partial to farm 
boys), and they must carry not more than two and a half pounds 
and not less than two pounds per inch of height. His ideal six- 
footer would weigh between 144 and 180 pounds. He preferred 
small, wiry men for several reasons: they consumed less food 
than their larger counterparts, they moved with greater swift- 
ness and grace, and their gear took up less space and weight. In 
addition, he wanted courageous, self-reliant, cheerful people. 
The arctic was no place for mamma's boys and pessimists. 

For his team he ultimately selected: 

1. Captain Bob Eartlett, who not only had skippered the 
Roosevelt, the ship in which the expedition had sailed north 
from New York, but had also been a member of earlier Peary po- 
lar thrusts. 

2. Matthew A. Henson, Negro, forty years old, Peary's serv- 
ant-assistant for eighteen years, and a participant in every one 
of his employer's major expeditions. He was a well seasoned 
arctic hand, proficient in the Eskimo tongue. Peary often said 
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that, next to an Eskimo, Henson was the best sledge driver he 
had ever seen. 

3. George Borup, twenty-one years old, a graduate of Yale 
and an athletic man who had spent a year working in the Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, machine shops. 

4. Donald B. MacMillan, a fine athlete and a teacher at the 
Worcester Academy, Massachusetts. Peary admired him greatly 
and had tried to get him for his 1906 expedition. 

5. Ross Marvin, a veteran of 1906, a graduate of Cornell and 
an instructor in civil engineering at that university. 

6. Dr. John W. Goodsell, thirty-three years old, a physician 
from New Kensington, Pennsylvania. He was a little on the 
heavy side for prolonged sledging, but Peary liked his enthusiasm, 
his courage, and his calm. 

Of the six, three were newcomers to the arctic. They were 
Borup, MacMillan, and Goodsell. 

The white men were to be assisted by nineteen (now seven- 
teen, due to illness) Eskimos who had been taken aboard the 
Roosevelt at Etah, on the Greenland coast. Peary was not with- 
out his critics, and a number of them claimed he had employed 
three arctic novices of his own race and a great number of natives 
because he was a leader who could not inspire white help to 
follow him. In the minds of his followers, the charge was ridicu- 
lous on both counts. In later years, all of them wrote of their 
loyalty to him and of the many acts of courage and care on his 
part that won him that loyalty; and their writings never fail to 
mention that he used Eskimo help because he very well appre- 
ciated the fact that, better than anyone else, they knew how to 
survive in their own homeland. 

The background of his plan was steeped in Eskimo knowledge. 
He had always made it a point to develop the friendship of the 
natives and to learn from them. Now he had put to use many 
Eskimo techniques that might well spell the difference between 
success and failure, between life and death. The clothes worn 
by his men were of native design and materials. His sledges were 
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copied after those of the Eskimo, having the extra advantage of 
being constructed of the superior materials of the modern world. 
Unlike most explorers before him, he was not carrying tents for 
shelter; his men had been trained to erect igloos and had been 
shown that they were far more effective polar shelters. 

Even his principal food was of native origin, though it came 
not from the Eskimos but from their distant relatives, the North 
American Indians. It was pemmican, a meat and fat compound 
pounded and treated into a hard, enduring block and, although 
it had been used by explorers before Peary, he was the first to 
put all his trust In It. He said it was indispensable to man and 
dog alike on a polar journey, and claimed that, if properly 
prepared, it could sustain a man indefinitely. It was doubly help- 
ful, for, a compact product, it did not take up an undue amount 
of space. Peary packed his pemmican in fifty-pound cans, a 
weight which one man could handle easily in almost any cir- 
cumstance. 

He went over his plan that night of February 28, 1909, as he 
lay In his igloo. Like an army ready to attack, a polar expedi- 
tion Is never one hundred per cent prepared to start. Always 
there is some tiny detail that has been overlooked. But, so far 
as was humanly possible, he was ready to go. He rolled over on 
his side and closed his eyes. 

With the exception of a few minor mishaps, everything, he 
thought in the last moments of wakefulness, had gone well up to 
now. By superior seamanship, Bartlett had brought the Roosevelt 
from New York to Cape Sheridan on the northeastern coast of 
Ellesmere Island. From there, the expedition had moved to its 
jump-off spot, Cape Columbia, this area having been chosen in- 
stead of the more northerly points of Greenland because of the 
favorable ice drifts found in its vicinity. He hoped that to- 
morrow and the days that followed it would treat him as well. 

March 1, 1909, dawned. By 6:30 A.M., the men were dressed, 
breakfasted, and out on the ice. The temperature stood at 50 
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below zero. A bitter wind was blasting in from the east, and a 
thick mist crawled up on the ice and mounted the lower faces 
of the cliffs behind Crane City. Peary observed that it was the 
sort of day that would have sent some expeditions back to their 
igloos. But not his. According to Henson, he looked on the 
weather as a good omen. 

The divisions took to their sledges. They were bunched up on 
the ice, Henson's outfit out in front. Peary walked to the Negro. 
The shrieking wind made oral commands almost impossible. 
He signaled Henson forward. Without formality, the party was 
on its way. 

As a matter of fact, although Peary was a naval officer, for- 
mality, particularly military formality, never played a part in his 
expeditions, not even at their most memorable moments. If Hen- 
son is to be believed, Peary disliked ceremony and pompous 
trappings. In his book, A Negro Explorer At the North Pole, 
he recalled that the explorer at one time flew from his sled a 
silk guidon with a star embroidered on it, but that he dis- 
carded it in subsequent years. 

Henson spurred his division forward, following the trail cut 
by Bartlett and Borup. The other groups strung themselves out 
behind him, Peary bringing up the rear, partly to keep an eye 
out for stragglers, partly to conserve his own strength. One after 
the other, they crossed the glacial ice spreading out from Cape 
Columbia. Within an hour, they reached the point where the 
ice of the Arctic Ocean, driven by wind and tide, crashes into 
the solid ice of the land and is battered into a chaos of giant 
chunks, upended and thrown one atop the other. 

Immediately, the expedition found itself twisting through a 
labyrinth of white hummocks. Despite Bartlett's trail blazing, 
pickaxes had to be broken out to clear a path for the sledges. 
Including Bartlett's and Borup's divisions, Peary now had six 
white men, one Negro, seventeen Eskimos, nineteen sledges, and 
one hundred and thirty-three dogs on the Arctic Ocean. 

They came out of the shelter of the land now, and the full 
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fury of the wind hit them. They walked with their heads down 
and found it almost impossible to breathe while swinging a 
pickaxe. Bumping into and over ice hummocks, the heavily laden 
sledges started to give trouble. 

Henson's was the first to go. It split, and the Negro was forced 
to unload it to make repairs. He was not afraid of the job, for 
on previous trips, he had gone so far as to contrive one complete 
sledge out of two wrecked ones, but he was bothered by the fact 
that, after drilling new holes in the rig for the cargo lashings, he 
had to remove his gloves to thread the sealskin thongs through 
the holes. With the temperature at 50 below zero, he could 
work but a few seconds before his fingers began to freeze. He 
would then shove his bare hands up through his sleeves and 
lock them beneath his armpits until he felt tingling life return. 
The divisions thumped past him as he crouched, gritting his 
teeth, on the ice. When he was finished, he had to run his sledge 
up to the head of the line and take the lead again. 

Ootah, one of his Eskimos, was the next to suffer damage to 
his sledge. Peary stopped near the Eskimo and scolded him for 
his carelessness. Henson fell out to assist with repairs. Later, bad 
luck hit the Negro's division for a third time. Kudlookto, his 
senior Eskimo aide, succeeded in splitting a sledge down the 
middle and in tearing away the upstander at one side. He was 
sent back to Crane City for a new rig. 

Henson was not the only one in difficulty. Back down the line, 
Eskimo Kaiota, of Marvin's division, smashed a sledge beyond 
repair. He was also ordered back to land, Peary urging him to 
return quickly with his precious supplies. 

Several hours later, the party reached Bartlett's first camp and 
found two igloos thereone put up by Bartlett, the other by 
Borup. Peary estimated they had made approximately ten miles. 
There was no way of telling for certain. The arctic sun had yet 
to make its appearance for the year; it was just below the hori- 
zon, casting a gray twilight over the ice. There were no stars. 
Astronomical observations were out of the question. 
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Peary's and Marvin's divisions took the igloos, Goodsell, Mac- 
Millan and Henson building their own. The igloos were con- 
structed o ice blocks covered over with a layer of snow for 
insulation. A small peephole, for a view of the dogs, was cut over 
the door. Fresh air was obtained through a four-inch hole in the 
roof. 

The dogs were fed their ration of one pound of pemmican 
each. They curled up in the snow and put their noses under 
their tails. The men crawled into their igloos. They began to 
thaw out frozen noses and cheeks and to prepare their evening 
meal. Peary stretched out on his fur rug. He reviewed the prob- 
lems that the day had brought. He was missing two sledges with 
valuable food; no need to worry about them just yet; the faithful 
Kudlooktoo and Kaiota would assuredly return during the 
night. Far more bothersome was a recent discovery. The miser- 
able trail had caused several petroleum and alcohol cans to 
spring leaks, endangering the fuel supply. Peary calculated that 
he was due to run into George Borup on Borup's return to 
Crane City for another cargo of supplies. He decided to have 
him bring up additional fuel. He relaxed a little. At least, he 
thought, the first day is done. 

He was wrong. A frightened Eskimo shoved his face into the 
igloo. The man made it known that there was big trouble in 
camp and that the evil spirit Tornarsuk was here. Peary came up 
on his elbows. What exactly, he wanted to know, did the man 
mean? The Eskimo explained that neither Henson nor MacMil- 
lan could get their alcohol stoves to burn. The stoves had always 
burned before. Why didn't they do so now? It was a very bad 
sign. 

Peary immediately guessed what was wrong. He had carried 
brandy in a bottle under his coat during the march and it had 
frozen solid. Obviously, the temperature was so low that the 
alcohol refused to evaporate and ignite. He moved quickly, anx- 
ious not to allow this Tornarsuk nonsense to spread through 
camp. The Eskimos were fine and loyal until their superstitions 
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were aroused; then, without the slightest pang of conscience, 
they would desert him where he stood. In turn, he visited Hen- 
son's and MacMillan's igloos. He inserted pieces of paper in 
the alcohol and set them alight. Then minutes later, Henson 
and MacMillan had water boiling for hot tea. 

The night was a hideous one for the men. The wind howled 
about their igloos and the temperature remained under 50 be- 
low zero. They were dog-tired, but they could not sleep more 
than a few minutes at a time. Periodically, they had to sit up 
and move about, swinging their arms and beating themselves to 
keep their blood circulating. 

They were up and ready to go at dawn, March 2. The day 
started badly, a presage of evils to come. The men were served 
hot tea and pemmican for breakfast. The hot tea went down 
fine, warming and cheering them, but the pemmican, frozen rock 
hard, cut the insides of their mouths, and they were unable to 
finish it. Henson told MacMillan that he planned to boil his 
pemmican in his tea at the next camp. It seemed a sound idea, 
but it did not turn out well. The result was an unpalatable mess. 

The party moved out, finding, as they had presumed, that 
conditions had not changed since yesterday. Bartlett's and 
Borup's trail was still visible, but again the Eskimos had to use 
pickaxes continually to hack a path wide enough for the sledges. 
The men walked with their heads down, their eyes squinted 
almost closed, their faces becoming frozen. Their exploding 
breath frosted on their hoods. 

Very soon, MacMillan learned that it was his turn to take 
over Henson's bad luck. His sledge carried supplies in excess of 
one thousand pounds, and it overturned three times, once plung- 
ing into a deep hole in the ice. He and his Eskimos worked like 
slaves to right it and then run it up to its assigned place in the 
column. On all three occasions, his dogs infuriated him. While 
he struggled with a half ton of dead weight, the dogs sat at the 
edge of the trail or frolicked on the ice, happy that their work 
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was temporarily suspended and, he was certain, pleased at his 
discomfort. 

Peary, too, had his troubles. Bringing up the rear, he was 
worried about his supplies. Kaiota had returned from Crane City 
during the night, but Kudlooktoo had yet to put in an appear- 
ance, leaving him still short a thousand pounds of supplies. 
Then, toward the end of the day, he found cause for further 
alarm. To the north, the twilight sky was stained with a dark 
cloud, a vapor cloud. Somewhere ahead lay an enemy hated by 
every man who seeks a goal across the ice open water. 

At the head of the column, Henson, too, saw the cloud. He 
and his Eskimo companions exchanged glances. They knew what 
it meant either a narrow lead that would close in hours or a 
wide stretch of water that would turn Peary back in defeat even 
before he had really started. Peary did not carry boats. In his 
estimation, their weight and the time and energy required to 
load and then ferry them across the water rendered them useless. 
He preferred to gamble on leads closing. 

Henson broke out of the rubble-ice that had been with the 
expedition since Cape Columbia. He found himself in an area 
of old floes and rafted ice blocks. The snow underfoot was deep 
and soft. Although he was wearing snowshoes he sank in it to his 
knees, and it came up to the chests of the dogs and the floors of 
the sledges. He slogged on for seven miles, his eyes on the cloud, 
that, as he approached it, seemed to be descending to the ice. 
At last he came to the dreaded open water. He groaned. Steam- 
ing in the cold air, a quarter-mile-wide panel cut across his path. 
Disgusted and alarmed at the possible end of the expedition, he 
scouted along the edge of the ice. Eskimo Ootah came to him 
and said that he did not feel well and that he was going back to 
Crane City. Henson replied sharply that he was not going any- 
where. The other divisions put in an appearance. Peary was the 
last to arrive. It was a little past four in the afternoon. 

Peary surveyed the lead. It knifed far into the distance to his 
right and left, immediately quashing the idea of getting around 
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it. There was but one thing to do make camp and sweat it out; 
wait for it to close; wait perhaps hours; perhaps days while his 
carefully apportioned foodstuffs and leaking fuel dwindled away 
to nothing; wait perhaps too many days. 

He felt his temper start to fray. He took hold of it and, turn- 
ing to his people, told them quietly to make camp. He asked 
MacMillan and Ross Marvin to take a sounding. 

While four igloos were being built, Peary stared across the 
water to the opposite shore. He wondered how far ahead were 
Bartlett and Borup or if they were ahead at all. Had they 
passed this spot before the ice had opened or had it split under 
them? And where was Kudlooktoo? He was long overdue from 
Crane City. 

His troubled musings were interrupted by a shout. He saw 
MacMillan and Marvin running toward him; MacMillan's 
clothes were drenched and stiffening with icy water. He learned 
later what had happened; they had let down the lead line to 
ninety-six fathoms and, while they were hauling it back up, the 
thin ice had buckled under them, dumping MacMillan into the 
sea. He had saved himself by grabbing the back of a sledge and 
had been pulled out by Marvin. Peary hustled him into one of 
the igloos, stripped him down, and dressed him in dry clothes. 
For several minutes, he held MacMillan's freezing feet up under 
his flannel undershirt against the warmth of his chest. It was 
one of the acts that, in MacMilian's eyes, made any criticism of 
Peary's leadership ridiculous. 

The divisions fed their dogs, ate dinner pemmican boiled in 
tea; a distinct failure and bedded down for the night. An ex- 
cited Peary had them up at five the next morning. From the 
distance came a roaring sound that, though it would have 
frightened an ordinary man, was music to his ears. It was the 
thunder of the lead closing, the thunder of the rafting of the 
thin ice that had formed there during the night and that was 
now being squeezed hard and, shattering into panels and chunks 
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that piled atop each other, was thickening, becoming safe to 
walk upon. 

The men ate a quick breakfast and then pushed their sledges 
across the lead. Each rig moved at a dead run, for the ice was so 
thin that it undulated on the swell of the sea and curved eerily 
underfoot. The men walked with their legs spread wide to lessen 
the concentration of weight, and with their feet sliding rather 
than stepping, to disturb the fragile surface as little as possible. 

Peary was the last man over. As soon as he came across, he 
began to search for Bartlett's trail, finding to his disgust that the 
lateral movement of the ice had carried it away. He dispatched 
Kaiota west and Ootah east to see if they could find any trace of 
it. While he awaited results, he put several Eskimos to repairing 
two damaged sledges. They quickly built an ice shelter in which 
to work. 

Privately, the men thought that Kaiota and Ootah were wast- 
ing their time. Kaiota fooled them. A short time later, he ap- 
peared at the top of a distant hummock, his arms waving in the 
prearranged signal of discovery. Immediately, on Ootah's return, 
the divisions moved west, picked up the trail and headed north. 

The temperature was up to 20 below zero, and the party 
made good progress. Late in the afternoon, an Eskimo ran back 
along the column to Peary. He had made, he said, an important 
discovery. Among all the footprints going north, he had seen 
some pointed in the opposite direction. 

Peary shook himself angrily, instantly realizing what had hap- 
pened. Borup had dropped his supplies up ahead and was now 
headed back to Cape Columbia, having passed the main party 
without a meeting, because of the lead and shifting ice. The 
explorer damned this stroke of poor luck. Somehow, he had to 
notify Borup to bring up a new fuel supply. 

He hurried forward to Marvin and Kaiota. He told them to 
pitch off their loads and hurry south. Then he called it quits 
for the day. Igloos were built and the loads discarded by Marvin 
and Kaiota were distributed among the remaining sledges. 
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March 4 brought rising temperatures and snow, but also the 
best ice to date. The men found themselves on heavy, old floes, 
flat and relatively free of obstacles, and they easily made up the 
mileage they had lost the previous two days. Henson said it was 
the best sea ice he had encountered in eighteen years of polar 
work. 

But Peary was not happy. As they had been two days ago, his 
eyes were on the northern horizon, and he did not like what he 
saw there. Another great black vapor cloud extended across his 
path. The cloud seemed to grow in size with every step he took. 
Peary knew he was up against a lead far worse than the one he 
had already bested. 

At two in the afternoon, Henson reached an igloo built by 
Bartlett. In it was a note, which he handed to Peary upon the 
latter's arrival. It informed the Commander that Bartlett's pio- 
neer party was camped a mile up the line, stopped dead by open 
water. The company moved on immediately. 

The sight that greeted Peary upon his arrival at Bartlett's 
camp was disheartening. After shaking hands with his old friend, 
he walked with Bartlett to the edge of the lead and stared at 
the water that was steaming like some sort of black brew in a 
witch's cauldron. Peary tried to tell himself that this obstacle 
was no worse than the previous one; certainly it was no wider. 
But he could not convince himself. It bore an alarming similar- 
ity to the "Big Lead" of his 1906 expedition. 

Henson, too, noted the similarity, and though they were far 
to the south of its original position, he was certain it was the 
same obstacle that had given them trouble three years ago. Given 
them trouble that was an understatement! Upon their return 
from 87 6' N. that 1906, it had almost cost them their lives. 
Starving and frozen, they had been forced to sit on its northern 
bank for days, certain they would never see solid land again. 

Peary tried to take one consolation from this second delay. It 
would give Borup and Marvin a chance to catch up with the 
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main party. The men, secretly happy for the chance to rest, 
settled down In their igloos. 

They remained where they were until March 11. The inter- 
vening days were long and trying. True, the men relaxed, but 
the tensions roused by the delay deprived them of any real rest. 
MacMillan and three Eskimos were sent to fetch the supplies 
Borup had dumped. Goodsell kept to his igloo, reading from the 
miniature set of Shakespeare that he carried; Bartlett amused 
himself with his copy of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Hen- 
son worriedly kept an eye on Peary and wondered if the lead 
was to defeat his beloved commander's fourth and possibly 
last attempt for the Pole. 

The weather, Henson later recalled, did not help matters. 
Had it been foul, perhaps Peary could have reconciled himself 
somewhat to the delay. But the air was clear, the wind soft, and 
the temperature between 20 and 8 below zero all adding up 
to excellent conditions for sledging. Henson estimated that they 
could easily be making twenty-five miles per day. 

The party had seen the sun for the first time on March 5. 
Crimson in color, it hovered on the horizon for a few minutes 
just past noon. It was a welcome sight. But there was nothing 
pleasant about the appearance of the lead. During the fifth and 
sixth it widened. 

The Eskimos became increasingly difficult to handle as the 
days dragged by. They were by nature frightened of sea ice, and 
they were certain that Tornarsuk had cast an evil spell over the 
expedition. They talked excitedly among themselves. The evil 
would continue, they prophesied, even if the lead closed, for it 
would only open again and cut them off from the land on the 
way back home. Among them were veterans of the 1906 expedi- 
tion. They gave their friends fearsome accounts of how everyone 
had nearly starved that year. They had no desire to repeat that 
experience, and their listeners were resolved not to live through 
it at all. 

At this point, MacMillan became the expedition's single great- 
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est asset. He was a man who seemed chronically in good spirits. 
He loved his work and was fascinated by his surroundings. Hen- 
son recalled that, of a morning, MacMillan was apt to greet his 
fellow travelers with a grin and an inquiry as to how a fine steak 
would go about now. When he saw the Eskimos getting out of 
hand, he appointed himself a sort of playground director to take 
their minds off their troubles. He organized contests in boxing, 
wrestling, and thumb-pulling. The prizes he offered amused 
Peary. Blandly, he awarded such things as the ship's anchor, 
keel, spars, and rudder. 

His glib tongue never deserted him, not even in a moment of 
possible disaster. On Sunday, March 7, as he was preparing 
breakfast over his alcohol stove, the two Eskimos at his side 
fell over on their backs in a dead faint. They had been knocked 
out by fumes and, with Peary's help, MacMillan brought them 
back to consciousness. Then, to keep them from spreading the 
word of some new evil spirit in camp, he calmly tried to con- 
vince them that they had merely fallen asleep. For a time, he 
thought he had succeeded. But when he lighted the stove that 
night, the Eskimos scrambled into the open air. No one could 
fool them. They knew very well that there were devils in the 
stove. 

Two of the elder Eskimos, Panikpa and Pooadloona, became 
so disagreeable that Peary agreed to release them. Panikpa, a 
long-time Peary employee, suffered a real complaint; he had 
damaged his shoulder on the first day out and its condition had 
steadily worsened. So far as Pooadloona was concerned, the ex- 
plorer diagnosed his trouble as a case of cold feet. He instructed 
them to pick up their belongings and families at the ship and 
then proceed on their own to their homeland, some three hun- 
dred miles farther south. 

The lead began to close on the ninth. By the following day, 
it was ready for a crossing. Peary had overcome one difficulty, 
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but his spirits refused to rise. Another problem remained, a 
problem that in the long run could have fatal consequences. 
His cooking alcohol, still leaking from cans that no amount of 
ingenuity could repair, was dangerously low, and Borap and 
Marvin had not yet put in an appearance with a new supply. 
For days he had tramped up and down in front of the lead, 
staring morosely at it. Now, more and more, he turned his eyes 
to the south. Where were Borup and Marvin? 

The answer was simple. Miles to the south, a four-hour march 
from Cape Columbia, they were sitting out a lead of their own. 

As ordered, Borup had dropped his supplies on March 3. Miss- 
ing Peary on the downward run, he arrived at Crane City on 
the fourth, finding Kudlookto there, the Eskimo being on the 
point of departure north. Borup told him to wait until his own 
sledges were loaded so that they could travel together. Soon 
after, Marvin and Kaiota put in an appearance. The needed 
alcohol thirty gallons of it was added to Borup's cargo. 

Working into the teeth of a sudden storm, they pushed north 
on March 5. The Eskimos, fearful of the storm and of the evil 
that seemed to be pursuing Peary, were at first reluctant to start, 
but Borup solved that problem by putting a cheering drink into 
them. Just beyond the land ice, they sighted a lead, four hundred 
yards in width. They sat down to wait for it to close. They sat 
there for five days. 

Borup remembered them as the five most miserable days in 
his life. The white men had to use all their diplomacy to keep 
the Eskimos from running off; Marvin airily told them to desert 
if they wished, then dampened their enthusiasm by adding that 
such a course would see their families banished from the ship. 
Borup fretted about the many miles that Peary was putting 
between himself and the vital alcohol supply. He wondered if he 
and Marvin would be able to pick up the Commander's trail 
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when they got under way. He was afraid that Peary might now 
be attributing his absence to loss of courage. 
The lead closed the morning of March 10. 

March 11 dawned with wind and snow up at the Big Lead. 
The temperature stood at 45 below zero. A cross-over had been 
possible for close to thirty hours now, but, controlling his im- 
patience, Peary had held his ground in the hope that Borup and 
Marvin would catch up with him. Now he could wait no longer. 

The divisions pushed across the lead with little difficulty. 
Peary had Henson relieve Bartlett at the job of trail-blazing for 
the time being, and the Negro spent the next days ploughing 
through jagged ice and over giant hummocks. At times, the 
obstacles were so great that he and his Eskimos had to leave 
their sledges for a couple hours at a time to pickaxe a trail and 
then return to drive them forward. Crisscrossing and paralleling 
their path were deep fissures in the ice. They were filled with 
snow, and the dogs continually plunged into them. Henson and 
his boys had to lift them out bodily. He later wrote that the 
tired dogs began to show an alarming inclination not to work. 
He solved the problem by cutting a lead dog out of the traces 
and severely whipping him in front of the others. He admitted 
that it was a brutal tactic. But, he added, a necessary and success- 
ful one. The dogs understood what lay in store for laziness and 
got back to their duties. 

Two days later Borup and Marvin sledged into camp with the 
now desperately needed cooking alcohol. Peary sighed with relief 
and greeted them effusively, and they apologized for their tardi- 
ness. Borup explained the reason for their delay, adding that 
they would have been forced to wait longer in a search for the 
Commander's trail had they not come upon a bit of good fortune 
shortly after crossing the lead. They had run into the discharged 
Panikpa and Pooadloona. The Eskimos had been camped on the 
opposite side of the lead, and they obligingly pointed out the 
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trail. The lateral movement of the ice had carried it about a 
mile to the west. 

By March 14, the expedition was up to 84 29' N., and Peary 
put into effect his plan of sending empty sledges and weakened 
members back to Crane City. Anxiously, the whites watched him 
select the most spent dogs and Eskimos for the return trip, won- 
dering which of their number would be chosen to command the 
party. MacMillan was certain he would be Peary's choice. During 
his stay at the Big Lead, he had developed a frozen heel that 
had worsened through the days and now made his very step a 
torture. He had tried to keep it a secret from Peary, but with- 
out success. The sharp-eyed explorer had detected that all was 
not well with him. 

He was, therefore, pleasantly surprised when Dr. Goodsell 
was elected, Peary having privately decided that Goodsell's 
weight and weakening legs made further effective sledging 
doubtful. Goodsell, naturally, was disappointed, but he bore 
himself well. Like all the others, he had known from the begin- 
ning that his job was to help the expedition get to the Pole, 
but not necessarily to get there himself. Bolstered by the knowl- 
edge that he had traveled farther north than any other arctic 
explorer except Cagni and Nansen he shook hands all round 
and swung south. 

In the next four days, Peary lost one man by design and al- 
most lost another two by accident. On the fifteenth, MacMillan, 
hardly able to walk, was sent south with empty sledges and sev- 
eral exhausted dogs. That same day, while Borup was crossing 
from one floe to another, his dogs plunged into the water. The 
sledge started in after them, but Borup caught the upstander, 
steadied the rig, and calmly pulled the animals back to safety, 
his mental coolness and physical strength cheating the Arctic 
Ocean of a still energetic dog team and a quarter ton of sup- 
plies. Then, on the nineteenth, Eskimo Ahwatinqwah's team, up 
ahead with Henson, crashed through thin ice, almost pulling the 
Eskimo into the water with them. Henson started to rush to his 
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aid, then halted abruptly, knowing that the addition of his 
weight might buckle the ice. He stood in an agony of fear while 
Ahwatinqwah, down on his knees, hauled one dog after the 
other out of the water. 

Between March 13 and 20 the expedition alternated between 
rough and smooth ice, reeling off between ten and fifteen miles 
per day. One dog fell into a crack in the ice and was killed when 
his sledge ran over him. A sledge was smashed when it got away 
from Henson's aide, Ootah, as it was coming down the side of 
a thirty-foot-high hummock. Peary could estimate the tiredness 
of his men by the time it took them to build their igloo at day's 
end. Henson recalled that one evening he and his Eskimos spent 
an unheard-of ninety minutes putting one up. 

March 20 saw George Borup placed in command of three 
Eskimos and seventeen dogs, and sent back to Crane City. Peary 
had a long talk with him in his igloo the night before his de- 
parture. He congratulated him on a job well done, adding the 
warning not to let his Eskimos get ahead of him. They were 
eager to see the ship again and, if given the chance, were apt to 
leave him flat. He informed Borup that he had achieved a lati- 
tude of 85 23' N., a remarkable accomplishment for an arctic 
novice. 

Five days later, from 86 38', Ross Marvin was turned back 
with Eskimos Kudlookto and Inyugeeto. He warned Marvin to 
watch out for leads. It was ironic advice. Marvin turned down 
trail to tragedy. 

This is his story. 

Borup, MacMillan, and Goodsell reached Cape Sheridan and 
the Roosevelt in early April. On the seventeenth, while strolling 
the deck, MacMillan glimpsed two figures sledging in from the 
northwest. When they came closer, he recognized them as Kud- 
lookto and Inyugeeto. 

MacMillan later wrote that immediately he felt that some- 
thing was dreadfully wrong. He shouted for Borup and ran 
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down to the ice. His premonition proved to be correct. Kud- 
lookto broke from the sledge and hurried to him. The Eskimo 
tried to speak. His face cracked and tears fell down his cheeks. 
In misery, he stared down at the ice and, his broken English 
sounding pathetic, said that Marvin was dead. 

By now, Borup had arrived. MacMillan gently asked for an 
explanation. Kudlookto, who had grown to idolize Marvin, said 
that on the down trail the young explorer had had no sled of 
Ms own. He had taken it upon himself to scout ahead for his 
companions. Everything had gone well at first. They had made 
rapid progress and had crossed the Big Lead without difficulty. 
Then, Kudlookto continued, they had come upon an area of 
thin ice crisscrossed with many leads. 

Instinctively, MacMillan and Borup stiffened. They remem- 
bered the spot well. MacMillan's division had crossed parts of it 
bear fashion, on all fours with their knees spread wide to dis- 
tribute their weight over the broadest area possible. 

Kudlookto repeated several times over that he had warned 
Marvin to be careful of the ice. Marvin had replied that he 
would, and then had marched on ahead. For a time, he was out 
of sight. Then the Eskimos came to a place where the ice was 
broken into small pieces. They stopped and stared, aghast. In the 
dark water was a balloon of fur which they recognized as Mar- 
vin's caribou-skin coat. He was dead, and the smashed ice around 
him was mute evidence that he had crashed through and then 
had fought savagely before he had drowned or had frozen to 
death. The air in his boots and within his clothes kept his body 
afloat. 

Afraid of evil spirits, the Eskimos did not touch him. It is a 
belief of their people that, when a man dies, he immediately 
resumes his work in the hereafter, and so they ran back to the 
sledges, fetched his belongings, and pushed them out on the 
buckling ice, getting them as close to him as they dared. Then 
they built an igloo and, still terrified of evil spirits, hid in it 
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all night. By the morning, the ice was healed over. The body was 
gone. 

Seventeen years later, in 1926, a disquieting tale about the 
tragedy came to light. Out of Greenland came the news, which 
was circulated widely in the newspapers, that Kudlookto and 
Inyugeeto had confessed to the murder of Marvin. The dispatch 
had it that Kudlookto was the actual killer, having shot Marvin 
because the white man, angry at Inyugeeto over some matter, 
had threatened to leave the Eskimo on the sea ice. The Eskimos 
were never brought to trial because of difficulty over proper legal 
jurisdiction. 

However, the news titillated the fancy of a number of Peary 
critics who seriouslyand vociferously doubted his polar claims. 
One of them came up with a shocking and widely circulated 
theory. He conjectured that Peary was involved in the killing 
on the grounds that Marvin had become aware that his leader 
was planning to stake a fraudulent claim to the attainment of 
the North Pole. Although Peary, dead for six years by that time, 
was not able to defend himself, the theory was taken seriously 
by few. Most readers found it based too much on guesses for 
reasonable consideration. 

In his book, How Peary Reached the Pole, MacMillan, in two 
paragraphs, dismisses the murder confession as ridiculous. He 
points out that Kudlookto repeated his original version of 
Marvin's death many times to Peary, to Bartlett, and to Hen- 
son, who was very proficient at the Eskimo tongueand that it 
never varied, even when he told it in great detail. He states that 
not a member of the expedition had the slightest doubt about 
the Eskimo's story, and he adds that there was never any love 
lost between Kudlookto and Inyugeeto. He concludes that it is 
time to call a psychiatrist when one can believe that Kudlookto 
shot Marvin, whom he deeply admired, to protect a man whom 
he thoroughly disliked. 

Others of the expedition have thrown their weight against the 
murder theory by reminding their listeners that Marvin was too 
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congenial and mild-rnannered ever to have so lost his head as to 
threaten Inyugeeto with desertion on the ice. 

Nevertheless, it is sad to note that several arctic writers some 
of them not Peary antagonists have accepted the confession 
story as valid or have not investigated the contrary opinions, and 
the murder version has found its way into their books as fact. 

Toward the end of March, Peary placed Bartlett in charge of 
the pioneer party again. On March 28, less than 180 nautical 
miles from the Pole, Bartlett shoved off through rugged ice, fol- 
lowed in several hours by Peary and Henson, both of whom 
studied with concern a heavy vapor cloud to the north. Late in 
the day, they found Bartlett camped alongside a wide lead. 
Peary was discouraged by the obstacle, but he did not have the 
heart to wake Bartlett to discuss it with him, for Bartlett was 
sleeping the sleep of the exhausted. He later told Henson that he 
had spent fourteen hours cutting through some of the worst ice 
he had ever seen. 

The Peary and Henson divisions built their igloos about a 
hundred yards to the east of the pioneer groups. They ate a 
dinner of frozen pemrnican and tea, fed their dogs, and settled 
down for the night. They were about to live through what was 
possibly the worst experience of their trip. 

Peary came awake with a start. Outside, the ice was crashing 
like thunder and, for an instant, he thought that the lead was 
closing. Then he heard the shouts of a terrified voice. He quickly 
craw r led to the peep-hole above the igloo door. What he saw 
almost stopped his heart. 

The floe on which he was situated was in chaos, buffeted by 
the ocean and pushed by giant hummocks. A great crack had 
come snaking down through its middle, separating his igloos 
from those of Bartlett. As he watched, Bartlett's floe, a little 
white island, began to drift toward a stretch of open water. He 
could see one of Bartlett's drivers hopping about the ice and 
waving frantically. Bartlett came crawling out of his igloo. 
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Peary pulled on his mittens and led his Eskimos outside. Hen- 
son, still dazed with sleep, was up and pulling the dog teams 
and sleds away from mounting pressure ridges. The floe con- 
tinued to split in all directions. Peary ran to its edge. He saw 
that the drift of Bartlett's floe was eastward in his direction 
and that it would likely brush against his floe as it swept past. 
Across the narrowing space, Bartlett was hitching up his teams. 
Peary yelled to him to come across when the floes touched. 
Bartlett waved his recognition of the order. 

Peary now took stock of his own floe. It was shrinking by the 
minute. He sighted a larger, stronger floe beyond the igloos, and 
he ran to Henson with instructions to drive their sledges over 
onto it. Henson obeyed immediately. Peary hurried back to 
Bartlett 

The floes were now so close together that, given a good start, 
a man could jump from one to another. Bartlett had his sledges 
drawn up and ready to go. The floes ground together. There 
was a long scraping sound as Bartlett's island ground its way east 
along Peary's. Peary, Bartlett, and the Eskimos all yelled at the 
same time. The dogs shot forward. The sledges bucked across the 
narrow, tearing crack. Peary heaved a sigh of relief as he watched 
the now empty floe drift away toward open water, carrying with 
it only Bartlett's igloo. Had the captain gone with it, Peary 
knew that he would never have seen him again. 

Bartlett's sledges were transported over to where Henson had 
parked the rest of the expedition. The men built new igloos and 
fell into an exhausted sleep. The ice continued to thunder, but 
the danger was past. The expedition was back together again. 

With water all around them, they were unable to move for 
most of March 30. They spent their time repairing clothes and 
equipment, and unraveling dog harnesses that had become en- 
tangled in the night's adventure. This latter task they found 
particularly trying. Henson later wrote that the traces, frozen 
stiff, were as difficult to handle as wires and that the dogs, leap- 
ing and jumping about, did nothing to facilitate the work. 
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At five in the afternoon, the temperature dropped from 35 
to 45 below zero, and the ice began to close. The company 
moved north. 

A worry that Henson had nursed for two weeks was resolved 
for him on that March 30. He wanted very much to be the man 
to accompany Peary all the way to the Pole, and every time the 
Commander had released a party to the south, Henson had held 
his breath, dreading to hear his name called. In these last days 
his worry had been particularly intense. The contest was down 
to Bartlett and himself. He was certain that Bartlett was going 
to win out. 

But he learned that he was mistaken. On that last day of the 
month, Peary gently told Bartlett that, at the end of the next 
march, he had to harness up the worst of the dogs and return 
south with all the Eskimos but four. Like all his predecessors, 
Bartlett was disappointed, but, in the tradition of the others, he 
accepted the order without complaint. Peary told him that he 
would give anything to have him along for the rest of the jour- 
ney, but that the food he and his men would consume would 
put the expedition in danger of starvation on the down run. 
Bartlett replied that he understood and that all he cared about 
was to have his old friend get to the Pole. That was enough for 
him. 

Bartlett made his final march a magnificent one. He set a 
blistering pace, and Peary estimated that he cut a twenty-mile- 
long swath through the ice. Both men felt certain that they 
were just under 88 N. 

To give his friend the honor of a temporary "farthest north," 
he suggested that Bartlett walk north for several miles on the 
morning of April 1. This Bartlett did, leaving at the conclusion 
of a 5 A.M. breakfast and returning at noon. He said he had 
gone north about six miles. He thought that at least he had 
broken through the 88 line. But he was due for a disappoint- 
ment, for, when he took a sight on the sun, he learned that he 
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and Peary had miscalculated their present position. They were at 
87 46' 49". His march had left him south of 88. 

With a grin, he shrugged off his poor luck; that was the way it 
went at times, he observed. He and his two Eskimos hitched up 
eighteen dogs to a sledge. They were on their way south at 
3 P.M. 

Peary and Henson faced north. They were one hundred and 
thirty-three nautical miles away from the roof of the world. 

The remainder of the day was spent in repairing equipment 
and resting for the first of the final marches. Peary looked at his 
men and, as he had so often in the past days, calculated their 
fitness. Henson looked dog-tired, with lines of wear etched 
sharply in his face, but Peary felt that he had a deep reservoir of 
strength left in him, and he knew that his happiness at being in 
on the climactic dash more than compensated for his physical 
tiredness. And the four Eskimos were the cream of the crop. 
Three of them Seegloo and the brothers Ootah and Egingwah 
were Peary old-timers. The novice was Ooqueah. He was a tire- 
less worker and eager to please, and it was said that his ambition 
was grounded in love. He took a lot of ribbing from his fellow 
natives about how he hoped, by his reward from Peary, to win 
the hand of a young lady named Anadore back home. Henson 
defended him by saying that the willingness to work was simply 
an integral part of his character. All in all, Peary was satisfied 
with his crew. 

And he was satisfied with himself. According to plan, he had 
deliberately pampered his body thus far and had avoided trail 
heroics, with the result that his strength was far from gone. He 
had ridden his sledge whenever possible. He had refrained from 
the arduous labor of trail blazing. He had even called upon 
others to make solar observations, in order that his eyes might 
be spared the strain. He felt that, if he had ever been ready for 
the Pole, he was ready for it now. 

He and Henson shoved off on April 2, Peary taking the lead 
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for the first time. Ahead of them were five marches, each planned 
to average twenty-five miles. Peary calculated that the fifth 
would end at noon, enabling him immediately to take a latitude 
observation. If anything went wrongif any delay was encoun- 
teredhe planned to double the final march; the division would 
pause at the end of one march just long enough to eat and rest 
a bit and then plunge forward immediately. He had another 
alternative; namely, to harness all the dogs to one sledge and 
leave the other behind while the final dash was made. And, if 
the worst came to pass, he reckoned he had sufficient food for six 
to eight shorter marches. 

His heart was high that April 2. Conditions were excellent 
for traveling. The sun, finally up over the horizon and swinging 
round the heavens twenty-four hours a day, was brilliant, and 
the wind was blowing steadily. The temperature was a comfort- 
able 25 below zero. Even the ice seemed to favor him. It was old 
and hard, with good level stretches between hummocks and pres- 
sure ridges. 

Following with the sledges and Eskimos, Henson thought that 
he had never seen Peary in finer form. Peary, now that the goal 
of his life was within reach, seemed a young man again. He 
walked with giant strides, the miles slipping away beneath him, 
and Henson later wrote that when, during the next days, camp 
had to be made, Peary halted with reluctance and gave his peo- 
ple only time enough to fall soundly asleep before rousing them 
up and urging them on. It is Henson's opinion that Peary did 
not sleep one whole hour between April 2 and his arrival at the 
Pole, and he admits that the rest of the group, himself included, 
marched until they were repeatedly falling with exhaustion. 

It seems that no one objected to the terrible strain, for Peary 
himself remarks that his excitement spread to the Eskimos and 
that their enthusiasm matched his. They were not certain why it 
was so important that he reach the Pole. It was enough for them 
to know that it was the dream of his life, and their spirits soared 
when they could sense victory at hand. 
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The march of April 2 lasted ten hours. Peary turned to Hen- 
son, who had a knack for gauging distance, and asked him how 
far he thought they had come. Henson estimated twenty-five 
miles. That was good enough for Peary. To save his eyes, he took 
no solar observations during most of the five marches, depending 
instead on Henson's intuition. 

On April 3, both Peary and Henson ran into the sort of trou- 
ble that might well have proved fatal. With Peary still in the 
lead and setting the pace, they came to a lane of moving Ice. 
Peary crossed over, and a half hour later Henson came up with 
the sledges. Slowly, cautiously, the Negro and the Eskimos 
worked the rigs from floe to floe. Suddenly the block of ice on 
which Henson was standing slid out from under him and he 
plunged into the freezing water. He tore his hood off his head 
and, splashing mightily, grabbed first for the ice block and then 
for the upstander of the sledge, failing both times because, 
wearing heavy mittens, he could not get a secure grip. Before he 
had a chance to shout for help, Ootah carne bounding across the 
ice, caught him by the nape of the neck, and hauled him to 
safety. 

Henson writes that he changed boots immediately and beat 
the water out of his airtight bearskin trousers, but that he did 
not tell Ootah that the Eskimo had saved his life, adding that 
Ootah did not expect to be told. Saving each other's life was 
merely a part of the day's work. 

They pushed on and soon caught up with Peary, arriving to 
find Seelgoo and Egingwah helping him change boots. He had 
turned to watch their progress over ice so thin that it rippled 
under them, and he himself had broken through, taking an icy 
soaking up to the hips. 

They rolled on steadily through the fourth and fifth, the men 
in a haze of exhaustion, and Peary delighted and astonished at 
their rate of speed. The sky was overcast, and a gray shadowless 
light was spread over the ice. Peary felt the odd thrill of walk- 
ing where no man had walked before. Of his feelings at this 
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time, he wrote, "1 had not dared to hope for such progress as we 
were making. Sometimes I would climb to the top of a pinnacle 
of ice to the north of our camp and strain my eyes into the 
whiteness which lay beyond, trying to imagine myself already at 
the Pole. We had come so far, and the capricious ice had placed 
so few obstacles in our path that I now dared to loose my fancy, 
to entertain the image which my will had heretofore forbidden." 

By the end of the march of April 5, 1909, he could feel in his 
bones that victory was his. He took a latitudinal sight and 
learned he was up to 89 25', a scant thirty-five miles from the 
roof of the world. He bedded down with his men, but he could 
not sleep. Any sort of rest was impossible, after all the years of 
waiting and yearning to reach this desolate spot. He had the 
party up and marching before midnight. The temperature was 
15 below zero. The ice was rock hard with age and the pace 
was fast. 

Henson knew that they had reached journey's end when the 
company halted at 10 A.M., April 6. He saw Peary, after direct- 
ing the Eskimos to build igloos, walk to his sledge and remove 
from it a small folded package. Henson recognized it at once. It 
was the taffeta flag that Peary had carried on all his polar as- 
saults and had mounted above his every last camp. 

Earlier in the journey, Peary had assigned numbers to his 
camps. Of late, he had made it a practice to name them in honor 
of certain arctic greats. There had been, for instance, a Camp 
Cagni and a Camp Nansen. Henson had the idea that this was 
going to be the most important camp of all, and he hurried over 
to Peary and asked what the Commander planned to christen it 
Camp Peary, perhaps? 

Peary replied excitedly, "This, my boy, is to be Camp 
Morris K. Jesup, the last and most northerly camp on the earth." 
The honor had gone to one of the founders of the Peary Arctic 
Club. 

Henson watched Peary fasten the flag to a staff and thrust it 
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proudly into the roof of his igloo. Henson wrote that, at first, it 
hung limp in the dead air. Then a breeze, rising steadily out of 
nowhere, caught it and spread its colors against the lifeless sky. 
Henson said that a wave of patriotism ran through him at the 
sight of his country's flag above the Pole. He gathered the Es- 
kimos and, on cue from Peary, led them in three cheers. The 
sledge dogs cocked their heads in surprise. 

In any setting, the flag was a remarkable thing to see; tattered 
and worn, it gave mute evidence of one man's long and unceas- 
ing struggle to reach a single goal. Several small squares had 
been cut from it. They had been left at Peary's previous "farthest 
norths." 

Peary now requested Henson and the Eskimos to build him 
a shelter behind which, protected from the flying drift of the 
snow, he could take a solar observation. They put up a semi- 
circle of ice blocks, with an opening facing the sun. At noon, 
Peary stretched out on his stomach, his sextant in hand, and a 
piece of tissue paper for making his calculations set down near 
his face. Henson deposited in front of him a pan of mercury to 
be used as an artificial horizon. Several minutes later, Peary 
made his announcement. They were at 89 57' 11" N. They were 
approximately three miles from the Pole. 

Henson removed his right glove and stepped forward to shake 
Peary's hand in congratulation. A strange and altogether human 
thing happened. Perhaps Peary's eyes were sore from taking the 
sight, perhaps some ice drift had blown into them; whatever the 
reason, Peary suddenly covered them and turned away, failing to 
see Henson's outstretched hand. 

Further work remained for the explorer. After a sleep of four 
hours, he set out to take solar observations from other points. 
He wanted to make sure that he actually crossed the Pole. Be- 
fore he embarked on this labor, he took time to write in his 
notebook of his feelings at this historic moment in his life and in 
the chronicle of exploration. 
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He wrote: "The Pole at last. The prize of three centuries. My 

dream and goal for twenty years. Mine at last! I cannot bring 

myself to realize it. It all seems so simple and commonplace/' 

His first run carried him ten miles out from carap. A midnight 

observation showed him to be six miles beyond the Pole. 

Returning to Camp Morris K. Jesup, he took on April 7 a 
series of 6 A.M. observations. They were done at right angles to 
those previously made there. The figures placed him about four 
or five miles from the Pole. 

Immediately he left camp, sledging eight miles toward the 
Pole to be certain of passing close by it. He was back by noon. 
The observations made at that time showed 89 58' 57" N. 
There was but a difference of approximately one mile from the 
earliest readings. And the mile was in his favor, placing him 
closer to the Pole. 

He put away his sextant. He was satisfied. His observations 
left no doubt as to his exact locations and his marches out and 
back had certainly carried him over the spot from where all 
directions point south. 

The great work of his lifethe work that Henson called "Al- 
most the last of world's great work" was done. 
All that remained now was ceremony. 

With his company watching, he unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes on the summit of a giant floeberg; his country's flag had 
found the North Pole. 

Then he posed his people for a photograph. Each man held a 
flag-Henson the ensign that had flown over Camp Morris K. 
Jesup; Ootah the flag of Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, of 
which Peary had been a member since his days at Bowdoin; 
Seegloo the Red Cross banner; and Ooqueah the peace flag of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Next, as had been his custom at all his "farthest norths," he 
cut a piece from his polar flag. He put it with two notes in a 
glass jar which he placed in the snow. The notes read: 
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90 N. Lat., North Pole 
April 6, 1909 

Arrived here today, 27 marches from C. Columbia. 

I have with me 5 men, Matthew Henson, colored, Ootah, 
Egingwah, Seegloo, and Ooqueah, Eskimos; 5 sledges and 38 
dogs. My ship, the S. S. Roosevelt, is in winter quarters at 
Cape Sheridan, 90 miles east of Columbia. 

The expedition under my command which has succeeded 
in reaching the Pole is under the auspices of the Peary Arctic 
Club of New York City, and has been fitted out and sent north 
by members and friends of the Club for the purpose of secur- 
ing this geographical prize, If possible, for the honor and 
prestige of the United States of America. 

The officers of the Club are Thomas H. Hubbard, of New 
York, President; Zenas Crane, of Mass., Vice-president; Her- 
bert L. Bridgman, of New York, Secretary and Treasurer. 

I start back for Cape Columbia tomorrow. 

Robert E. Peary 
United States Navy 

90 N. Lat., North Pole, 
April 6, 1909. 

I have today hoisted the national ensign of the United States 
of America at this place, which my observations indicate to be 
the North Polar axis of the earth, and have formally taken 
possession of the entire region, and adjacent, for and in the 
name of the President of the United States of America. 
I leave this record and United States flag in possession. 

Robert E. Peary 
United States Navy. 

Finally, he took from his gear a postal card that he had 
carried up from Cape Sheridan. On it he wrote a short message 
to his wife, which was to be mailed at the earliest moment upon 
his return to civilization. 

Then at 4 P.M., April 7, 1909, he turned southward. He was 
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suddenly very tired, and the yearning that had been in his heart 
for close to a quarter century was at last still. Because of his 
dream, the last and greatest sector of the battleground had 
been conquered. 

He looked back but once. 



8 : North from the Stars 



ANDREE-BYRD 



The day was Sunday, July 11, 1897, and the hour was 
2:30 P.M. Alexis Machuron stared up at the gray Spitsbergen sky 
beyond the black torso of the moored balloon. His excitement 
mounted another notch. That blessed wind which had risen out 
of the south this morning was still holding, firm and steady. 
Machuron lowered his gaze to the interior of the roofless shed 
in which the balloon was anchored, and he became aware that, 
in the moments just past, the place had fallen silent. The fran- 
tic final preparations for the flight had begun exactly four hours 
ago when the wind had convinced Andree that it was here to 
stay, and now they were complete. The men who had made 
those preparations Machuron's comrades from the Svensksund> 
the ship that had brought the Andree party north from Sweden 
to Danes Island; and the seamen who had watched, the crews 
from three whaling vessels that, in the course of their work, had 
anchored at a spot where history was being made now stood in 
small groups, speaking in hushed tones and glancing at the 
door through which Andree soon must come. None of them had 
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legend : 

BALLOON FLIGHT 
ESCAPE ROUTE 




yet really got it through his head that the moment for take-off 
had finally arrived. This was not Andree's first attempt to fly 
his balloon, the Eagle, over the North Pole. He had tried the 
previous year, but contrary winds had kept him a prisoner in 
this very camp. They had continued to frustrate him all through 
the weeks just past. Certainly, the men thought, the winds would 
do something againdie or perversely change direction to thwart 
his grand intent. 

The shed door opened, and Andree entered. He was forty-two 
years old, but he gave the waiting men, as he did everyone, the 
impression that he was much younger, perhaps just out of his 
twenties. Dressed and gloved in furs, he was handsome in a finely 
chiseled sort of way, tall, and slender. He paused, ducking, in 
the low doorway, and he glanced up at the balloon. He looked 
strong and competent, a professional about to embark on a pro- 
fessional^ job. His face was flushed with excitement, but Mac- 
huron noted that his expression was cairn, impassive. 

As he stood there in the doorway, glancing up again at his 
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Eagle, he was, to those watching, a many-sided man an ex- 
perienced polar explorer of ten years' standing; a leader in the 
search for the North Pole; an expert in matters aeronautical; a 
clever inventor who had contrived an airship part balloon and 
part dirigible that, equipped with sails and trailing ropes to 
guide, was perhaps more the master of the air than its slave; 
and a daredevil with enough courage to fly the thing over 1,800 
miles of Arctic Ocean. Some of them thought he was slightly 
crazy. Not one of them had anything but admiration for him. 

Behind him came the two men who were to make the flight 
with him muscular, twenty-five-year-old Knut Hjalmar Ferdi- 
nand Fraenkel and, his junior by two years, Nils Strindberg, both 
expert balloonists. Fraenkel was an athlete, self-admittedly an 
adventurer; Strindberg was a scientist, his specialties being chem- 
istry and physics. Both were easygoing, unemotional men, and in 
Andree's estimation they made an excellent team, the abilities 
and tendencies of one in nice balance with those of the other. 

The waiting men swarmed about the three balloonists to 
wish them a good voyage and the best of luck. Andree's fare- 
wells were quick and economical, for, now that the decision to fly 
had been made after all the weeks of nerve-wracking delay, he 
was anxious to be on his way, eager to take advantage of every 
minute of the now cooperative wind. The success of his under- 
taking depended on that wind, and he was painfully aware that 
there were not a few in the world who, failing to appreciate this 
fact fully, were beginning to suspect that his hesitancy was due to 
a last-minute loss of nerve. 

He thanked the crew of the Svensksund, told them that he 
would see them again soon, and announced that, if he reached 
the Pole, half the credit would be theirs. Then he climbed into 
the wicker basket of the balloon. It was crowded with supplies, 
firearms, and sledges. He called down to his companions. 

The fliers mounted to his side, and the tension in the shed 
became electric. The crews of the whaling ships backed to the 
walls to get out of the way of the work that must yet be done. 
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Captain Ehrensvard of the Svensksund and his lieutenants, Cels- 
Ing and Norselius, barked commands, and their sailors, armed 
with knives, jumped to the cables holding the airship to the 
earth. Outside, the wind came down the mountains of Danes 
Island and screeched across Virgo Bay. 

No one spoke, and so Captain Ehrensvard's next command 
sounded loud and harsh, even in the cry of the wind. The 
equatorial straps were severed. 

A gasping sigh ran round the room. Svensksund men and 
whalers alike fell back a step and gaped upward, for, as Mac- 
huron has written, the balloon, free of all but three cables, 
suddenly became a living thing. It plunged and rolled on its 
moorings and tried to thrust itself skyward. Machuron noted 
that the three flyers stood calmly, impassively, amid the cordage 
flooding down all around the car. Andree's head was thrown back. 
He was waiting for the air to calm momentarily. Ehrensvard 
signaled three sailors to the remaining cables. Machuron edged 
toward a board he had loosened in the shed wall. He had a 
camera set up outside to catch a picture of the first moment of 
the historic flight, and he did not want to get caught in the 
press at the door. 

The air calmed. Andree suddenly shouted in Swedish, "One! 
Two! Cut!" 

Simultaneously, three knives struck the three cables, severing 
them. The balloon shot into the air. Pandemonium broke loose 
in the shed. Men cheered lustily and then rushed for the door. 
Machuron dove through his escape hatch. He dashed toward his 
camera. 

For a few moments, Machuron thought he was going to re- 
cord a journey that ended even before it began. Heavily weighted 
with cordage and buffeted by the wind, the balloon held to an 
elevation under three hundred feet. Far over on its side, drag- 
ging the car at a crazy angle behind it, it headed out over the 
surf. Now, free of a wall of protecting mountains, it was struck 
by the full fury of the wind and pushed downward. The car 
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dove for the sea, struck, and skimmed over the waves. Seamen 
dashed for their boats, ready to rescue the flyers from the dis- 
aster that must surely be just seconds away. 

They pulled up short on the rocky beach. An updraft caught 
the balloon and pulled it up to an elevation of one hundred and 
sixty-four feet. The black bag righted itself, the wicker car sway- 
ing beneath it, and its drag ropes dangling to the sea and cut- 
ting a silvery path, like the wake of a ship, through the water. 

The spectators sighed and then, pounding each other's shoul- 
ders, cheered with relief. All now seemed well. The balloon was 
proceeding steadily north now at a speed estimated at eighteen 
to twenty-two miles per hour, and Andree was breaking out the 
little sails that were to be attached to bamboo masts. 

The seamen stood on the shore, watching the balloon until it 
became a mere speck against the arctic sky. Man's first attempt 
to reach the North Pole was under way. It was calculated that, 
at his present speed, Andree would reach his goal in two days. 

He did not reach his destination. He did not return. He was 
never seen alive again. His frozen remains and those of his 
two comrades were found on a tiny island in 1931, thirty-four 
years later. 

The world from which Andree disappeared watched his 
departure breathlessly. It was the era before the quicksilver com- 
munication of television and radio, but each day, in every civi- 
lized country on earth, people hurried to their newspapers for 
some word of his fate. 

Ever since the announcement of his plan to fly over the Pole, 
he had been one of the most widely discussed men of his decade. 
Millions of people knew that he hoped, after passing over his 
goal, to fly on to some land beyond it. They knew, too that he 
carried sledges and equipment for hiking back to safety, should 
his contraption come down on the ice, and that he had with him 
thirty-seven carrier pigeons and thirteen buoys, the former for 
quick communication with the outside world, the latter to be 
dropped into the sea at intervals for the purpose of reaching 
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the commercial lanes at a later date with news of the expedi- 
tion, should tragedy overtake it. 

In addition to the usual fascination that ordinary men dis- 
play in the escapades of their more adventurous brothers, there 
were three principal reasons for their interest in Andree. 

First, he was a man who made wonderful newspaper copy. He 
was handsome, brilliant, and modest, and there was a blend of 
the serious scientist and the intrepid daredevil about him. Fur- 
thermore, was there not the touch of the martyr in his make-up? 
Was he not, for the cause of flight and the capture of one of the 
world's great exploratory prizes, flinging himself into the jaws 
of the impossible, the fatal? A man willing to take on such a 
combat cannot be ignored. 

Secondly, in recent years, the attention of the world had been 
hypnotically drawn to the arctic. Men like DeLong, Nansen, 
Nordenskiold, and Peary, some of them dying for their efforts, 
were slowly unlocking the secrets of that vast, sullen domain, 
and, in the minds of many spectators, the quest for the North 
Pole had become an international game. It was very possible 
that the victor, aided by a most unusual and not a little fright- 
eningmeans of transport, would be Andree. 

And, finally, there was his means of transport itself. The air- 
ship was to some the most wondrous invention of the ages, while 
to just as many others it was anything from a silly, useless con- 
traption to a satanic device that defied the most basic laws of 
God's earth. No matter what they thought of it, the people 
knew that it was intimately entwined with the future, and they 
were more than casually interested to see if Andree was going to 
bring that future a step closer to their own day and age. 

At first, the public was wildly hopeful for the balloonist's suc- 
cess. Then, as the weeks lengthened into months that brought 
no news of the flier, their hope turned to desperation. Where was 
Andree? Was he dead or alive? Had he fallen short of his goal 
or had he achieved it, only to crash? Was he at this moment a 
starving man perhaps injured fighting his way out of the ice? 
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When the first fragment of news did arrive, it reawakened 
hope. A communique came from the Norwegian sealer, the A I- 
ken. On July 15, while operating in waters at 80 44' N. and 
20 20' E., it had had a strange caller in the predawn hours. A 
bird had flown in from the west and had alighted on the mast. 
Unable positively to identify its species, but thinking it to be a 
ptarmigan, skipper Ole Hansen had shot it down. As it fell, 
it had been caught by the wind and carried into the sea astern 
the ship. 

Some hours later, Hansen, who did not carry a wireless on 
board, put in alongside another sealer for a talk. For the first 
time, he learned that Andree had taken off and, knowing that 
the flier planned to carry carrier pigeons, he began to wonder 
about the strange bird he had killed. On a hunch, he returned 
to his earlier position, which was about one hundred miles north- 
east of Andree's starting point. He was lucky. He found the 
dead bird floating on the sea. It was a carrier pigeon, and within 
a cylinder attached to its leg was a message. It was addressed to 
Andree's sponsors, and it read: 

July 13 

12:30 midday. Lat. 82 2' Long. 15 5' East, good speed to E. 
10 S. All well on board. This is the third pigeon post. 

Andree 

The next bit of news, though it was based on conjecture, was 
not so hopeful; in fact, it was downright alarming. In the 
morning hours of July 17, 1897, while steaming at 69 38' N. 
and 35 34' E., the 55 Dodrecht, outbound from Rotterdam, 
passed a short distance from a strange object floating in the 
water. The day was hazy, and the captain, who had not heard 
of Andree's flight, could not get a good sight on it. He estimated 
that it was about one hundred and fifty feet in length, and he 
judged it to be a capsized ship or a monstrous dead whale. Later, 
when he was informed of the balloonist's disappearance, he was 
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certain he had passed up terrible evidence of how Andree had 
died. Word spread that Andree had drowned. 

It was helped along by other stories coming out of the arctic. 
In August a ship reported that on July 13 it passed close by a 
balloon down in the sea east of North Gape, Norway. The air- 
ship was black in color and covered with a net, the report said* 
and it was assumed to be Andree's. Obviously made in good 
faith, the report was later discredited by the Alken's discovery 
of the carrier pigeon and its message. 

In the next months, the curiosity about Andree's whereabouts 
and his welfare reached a fever pitch. Sightings were made in 
widely scattered areas and sometimes came from the most un- 
likely spots imaginable. And if people did not actually see him,, 
they heard him or heard of him. Some even managed to see him 
in flight, days before his take-off. One had news of him that 
carne from the hereafter. 

A month-by-month account of the more notable reports re- 
ceived until the end of the year follows. 

July 

1st: A number of Indians in western Canada sight in the great 
distance something that looks like a balloon. It gives off much 
light as it sails northwest. It will be noted that this observation 
was made eleven days prior to his departure from Spitsbergen. 

17th: In Sweden, an old woman, as she pulls down the blinds 
prior to retiring for the night, glimpses a balloon passing directly 
over her house. It is quite low in the sky, she reports, and a 
man is standing in the car. 

August 

2nd: A telegram reaches Sweden from Germania, Iowa. It 
states that Andree is to be found in the vicinity of Edam Land 
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In northeast Greenland. The message naturally creates quite a 
bit of excitement. How does an Iowa man know the exact posi- 
tion of a polar explorer? An investigation is held and the answer 
is found. The sender of the telegram is a respected farmer, but 
he has one little peculiarity. He enjoys communicating with the 
spirit world. He has had three visions of Andree and his party. 
He is convinced of their reality. 

Day unknown: Sometimes in the first week of the month, a 
Mrs. Sullivan and her daughter, of Quesnelle, British Columbia, 
are startled to see a balloon coming toward them from the south. 
It loses altitude as it approaches, dropping so low that the car 
below it can be plainly seen. It alters course, gains altitude, and 
disappears into the east. 

13th: Operating off the Swedish coast, the steamship, Kong 
Halfdan, sights a large balloon. It flies so close that the crew 
are able to discern its drag ropes, estimated to be sixty meters 
long. 

September 

17th: A balloon is observed above the Siberian town of Ant- 
siferova. It travels to the northwest and is visible for about five 
minutes. 

22nd: Off Dead Man's Island, Icef jord, Spitsbergen, the crew of 
the sealer, the Swan, hear, on two separate occasions, screams 
from the shore. A heavy sea and a contrary wind prevent a land- 
Ing to investigate. The nature of the screams is in dispute. They 
could have been of human or animal origin. If they came from 
humans, did they come from Andree's party? 

23rd: The Fiskeren, approximately ten miles north of Ice- 
fjord, sights wreckage in the sea. The ship cannot close for a 
further look. Her captain wonders if it is the remains of the 
Eagle. 
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October 

2nd: A visiting professor from the University of Novaya Alex- 
andria observes a balloon passing over the Russian town of 
Yakovlevskaya. He reports that it was visible for approximately 
three minutes and that it gave off some sort of electric luster. 

November 

Day unknown: In the early evening, the natives of Angmags- 
salik, a village on the east coast of Greenland, hear a gunshot 
out on the ice. All natives are found to be in the settlement. 
It is conjectured that the shot might have come from the 
Andree party drifting south on a floe. 

Some of the reports-particularly the earliest ones made by 
arctic seamen-were taken seriously, some were dismissed as 
fanciful, especially those made long after the time that the 
Eagle could have been expected to remain aloft had elapsed. 
The Swedish government, which felt keenly its duty to exert 
every effort to trace the fate of one of its most illustrious sons, 
painstakingly investigated them all. A number of search ex- 
peditions were organized and sent into the field. They all re- 
turned without success. 

By the end of 1897, hope for the brave Andree and his party 
was in ashes. Even the most stubbornly optimistic had to admit 
that he was dead or, beyond all help, dying, lost forever. The 
world, as it does with all its heroes, sorrowed over him for a 
while and then he began to slip from mind as the world went 
back to its daily business. A fine man in the flower of life had 
died for the noble cause of exploration and the foolish dream of 
flight. It was too bad. 

But Andree was not yet done with the world. From time to 
time, as the new century advanced upon the calendar, his name 
found its way into the headlines. 

Except for the one that had landed on the Alken, none of his 
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thiry-six carrier pigeons ever reached the outside world, but, in 
1899 and 1900, three o his twelve messenger buoys were located. 
The first, actually Buoy Seven, was found on May 14, 1899, 
in Kollafjord, on the northern coast of Iceland. From its con- 
dition, the men who discovered it felt that it had been in the 
sea until recently. They opened it and the message within it 
was flashed to the world: 

Buoy Number 7. 

This buoy was thrown out from the Andree balloon at 10:55 
P.M., G.M.T. July 11, 1897, at about 82 N. Lat. and 25 E. 
Long. We are drifting at an elevation of about 600 meters. 
All well. 

(signed) Andree, Strindberg, Fraenkel. 

The thirteenth and largest buoy drifted up to the coast of 
King Charles Land, Spitsbergen, and was found on September 
11, 1899, a little less than four months after the discovery of 
Number Seven. It was opened eagerly, but with disappointing 
results. It contained no message. 

The third and final buoy Number Four made its way to the 
coast of northern Norway. It contained the oldest and longest of 
the balloonist's messages. Viewed in the light of the tragedy that 
was to follow, the last final sentence (not the postscript) is par- 
ticularly pathetic. 

Buoy Number 4. 

The first to be thrown out. July 11, 10 P.M. G.M.T. Our jour- 
ney has gone well so far. We are drifting at an elevation of 
about 250 meters, with a course which at first was N 10 E 
True but later N 45 E True. Four messenger pigeons were sent 
out at 5:40 P.M. Greenwich time. They flew westerly. We are 
now over the ice which is much broken up. The weather is 
beautiful. We are in the highest spirts. 

Andree, Strindberg, Fraenkel. 
We have been over broken ice since 7:45 G.M.T 
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The world now had three messages from Andree in chrono- 
logical order of dispatch: Buoy 4, Buoy 7, and the communique 
borne by the carrier pigeon and it was to hear no more from 
him. His fate and that of Franklin became the two great nine- 
teenth-century mysteries of the arctic. 

The years passed, and the name of Andree disappeared slowly 
from memory, replaced by those of other leaders of the air age. 
Roald Amundsen, with the Northwest Passage and the attain- 
ment of the South Pole behind him, on May 21, 1925, got up to 
88 N. in a Dornier flying boat, on a reconnaissance mission for 
a continent-to-continent flight the following year, before a bad 
engine set him down on the ice, where, six hundred miles from 
civilization, he had to make repairs. He was beaten to the Pole 
the next year by Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett, who, in 
turn, were beaten across the Atlantic to Paris the following year. 
Two days following the Byrd-Bennett flight, Amundsen, Ameri- 
can Lincoln Ellsworth, and Italian Umberto Nobile took the 
dirigible Norge out of Spitsbergen, across the Pole and on to 
Teller, Alaska, a run of 3,391 miles accomplished in seventy-one 
hours. Then in 1928, with the Norge renamed the Italia, Nobile 
took off from Spitsbergen for a flight over Franz Joseph Land, 
crashing on North East Land, east of Spitsbergen, on his home- 
ward run. He and most of his men were rescued within six 
weeks, but Amundsen, who had joined the air search for him* 
was lost and never heard from again. 

Thus, by 1930 flight had taken its rightful place in polar con- 
quest and had brought a host of new heroes to the world. In 
that year, a Norwegian scientific and commercial expedition 
sponsored by the Polar Research Institution and directed by Dr. 
Gunnar Horn, embarked upon a survey of the Franz Joseph 
Islands. 

En route they put in at White Island, a three-mile-long, four- 
to-five-hundred-yard-wide strip of land just above 80 N. in the 
northwest of the Spitsbergen group. Their purpose was to make 
a few geological observations and then push on. Instead, they 
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solved a thirty-three-year mystery, the mystery of Andree's where- 
abouts. 

It so happened that while the party was on the beach two 
young sailors, Karl Tusvik and Olav Salin, became thirsty and 
strolled inland in search of fresh water. At the edge of a small 
brook they found the lid of an aluminum pot. They decided 
that it was an interesting but not an extraordinary find, thinking 
that it was nothing more than an item carelessly left behind by a 
recent expedition. They strolled on. Again they stopped, this 
time with the tightness of tragedy in their throats. Dead ahead, 
half out of a bank of melting snow, was a rotting, canvas boat. 

The rest of the party was summoned and a methodical search 
of the area organized. Men dug swiftly, some with their hands, 
and within minutes odds and ends of equipment were uncov- 
ered, many of them marked with the words, Andree's Polar Ex- 
pedition, 1896. A group that had been working at the base of a 
wall of rock some thirty feet from the boat quietly reported that 
they had found the remains of a human body lying in a cleft 
and covered over with small stones. 

The men stared at each other. The air was heavy with their 
silence. By the merest chance, because two young seamen had 
been thirsty, they, scientist and simple sailorman alike, had 
carved a place for themselves in arctic history. They had solved a 
mystery. They were on tragic, hallowed groundthe site of 
Andree's last camp. 

Their news was flashed to the south, and Andree's name again 
took its place in the headlines. Across the world, memories of 
another era, of another generation of heroic men, were rekin- 
dled. The quiet digging continued, and an expedition was dis- 
patched to White Island to lend its assistance. 

The expedition arrived in early September and by the end of 
the month the snow fanning out from the wall of rock, a wall 
which attained a height of some thirty feet, had been cleared. 
The pathetic remains of Andree's last camp lay exposed. 

At the center was what had obviously been a tent site, al- 
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though the tent itself was no longer in evidence, in all likeli- 
hood having been dragged away by marauding bears. There were 
the remnants of a driftwood floor. Pieces of whalebone were 
scattered about in such a fashion as to suggest that they had once 
held down the tent flaps. Against what had been the northeast- 
ern wall lay a reindeer-skin sleeping bag. Personal gear and 
tinned goods littered the place. 

Near the center of the tent, close by the sleeping bag, and 
about a yard from each other, lay the bodies of Andree and 
Fraenkel. Andree was wearing a wool shirt and sweater, heavy 
trousers, and shoes lined with sedge grass. Fraenkel was similarly 
dressed, but was also wearing a cloth coat. His legs were gone. 
The bears were blamed. 

Near the tent were the Andree and Fraenkel sledges, the for- 
mer completely unloaded, the latter stocked with gear and with 
the expedition's canvas boat strapped down atop it. Some yards 
distant was Strindberg's sledge, its tarpaulin cover lying nearby 
and its cargo scattered over the ground. It was presumed that 
the tarpaulin had been used to shelter stacked supplies or that it 
had been torn away by bears. 

The records of the expedition were located. Most of them, 
thanks to Andree's careful methods of storage, were in remark- 
ably good shape. His own diaries were found wrapped in sedge 
grass and a woolen coat. Also discovered were Strindberg's two 
logbooks, covering the period from July 1 5 to October 2, and his 
almanac with notes on the flight; Fraenkel's journal; a small 
diary whose notes were limited to a five-day period on White 
Island; and several rolls of film. They were developed. Twelve 
pictures were obtained of the balloon flight and the subsequent 
sledge journey. 

The records kept by Andree and his companions were volumi- 
nous and orderly. From them came the story of the flight that 
had led to death. 

The first hours of the journey out of Danes Island went well. 
All through the night of July 11, 1897, the Eagle moved in a 
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gently curving arc to the northeast. The following morning saw 
the start of her troubles. She was becalmed for a while and was 
then carried west by a perverse wind until she reached a position 
almost directly north of her starting point. 

On July 13 the wind reversed itself, playfully transporting her 
about halfway back over the course along which she had come 
the previous day. Then, deciding to be cooperative, the wind 
sent her northeast once more. 

All the while she was swinging dangerously low over the 
frozen sea, accumulating ice that deprived her of needed alti- 
tude. Andree and his companions tried to lift her by dumping 
out sand and provisions; according to their notes they unloaded 
some 450 pounds of supplies. Their efforts went in vain. She 
would not rise, and her car repeatedly banged against the ice. 
Consequently, at 6:30 A.M., Wednesday, July 14, Andree released 
the gas from the bag, and the Eagle settled down for good. 

Though disappointed that he had not reached his destination, 
Andree was pleased with the Eagle's performance; airships were, 
after all, primitive affairs. All things considered, she had be- 
haved most satisfactorily. She had remained aloft for sixty-five 
and a half hours and, turned in a variety of diretcions by the 
wind, had accomplished a total distance of 517 miles. 

Andree calculated his position. He found that he was some 
190 miles north of Northeast Land in the Spitsbergen group, 
and approximately 300 miles northeast of Danes Island, in the 
same group. 

The decision was made to sledge south and slightly east. In 
this way, the party would pass down a watery avenue between 
the Spitsbergens and the Franz Joseph Islands, making possible 
a landing on an island in either group, whichever proved to be 
closer. Either choice was suitable. Both groups were dotted with 
food caches left by previous expeditions for cases of emergency. 

The sledges were loaded and the escape journey begun. For 
almost two months, the three men alternated between sledging 
and drifting with the pack. They were unworried about their 
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safety and their future; Andree was an experienced polar hand 
and, after all, a year before Nansen and Johansen had success- 
fully completed a similar and much longer journey. Nor were 
they concerned about their supplies; they did not have an in- 
ordinate amount, but they had ample, and these could be sup- 
plemented by game killed. 

In the matter of game, they were lucky. On three occasions, 
they managed to shoot bears. Only the second one failed to 
please them. It was old and had rotten teeth. They also bagged 
several seals, at least six. 

Their luck held, too, in the matter of health. For a time they 
suffered from diarrhea, apparently caused by their tendency to 
eat only the lean meat of the animals they killed. The references 
to diarrhea disappeared at the same time that their notes began 
to mention that they were including fat in their diet. 

By September, the arctic night was closing fast on them, and 
Andree ordered a change in plan. Sledging operations were dis- 
continued, the explorer reasoning that it would be best to settle 
down on a floe and drift south through the winter. Accordingly, 
a sturdy looking, broad panel of ice was selected, an igloo con- 
structed on it, and permanent housekeeping established on 
September 12. Several days later, White Island, which lies with 
smaller Victoria Island directly between Spitsbergen's Northeast 
Land and the Franz Joseph group, came into view. By the end of 
the month, they were sailing down its eastern, rock-walled coast. 

Although eventually he was to camp here, Andree did not at 
first intend to go ashore. His floe and the sight of a stretch of low 
beach changed his mind. At 5:30 A.M. October 2, the explorers 
were awakened by a thunderous crash and the sudden, unwel- 
come presence of water in their igloo. They dashed outside to 
find that their ice floe had splintered into a number of smaller 
pieces, the panel on which they stood measuring no more than 
eighty feet across. One break had run down the edge of their 
igloo and had left it with one wall hanging out over the water. 

Despite the nearness of land, they stubbornly remained on the 
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broken floe through the day and the two that followed. Their 
records gave no clue why they took this course of action. A 
number of theories have been advanced as explanations the 
possibility of little game on the island; the look of inaccessibility 
that its rocky walls gave it; the desire to continue their journey 
now that the drift was taking them toward Northeast Land; per- 
haps even a reluctance to leave their igloo. The latter conjecture 
is a pretty hard one to accept; for, as Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
points out in his Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic, the igloo had 
one wall hanging out over the water. Still, Andree' s notes re- 
vealed that they took a special kind of pleasure in sleeping in it 
at this time. 

The theory concerning the apparent inaccessibility of the land 
seems to gain strength in the light of the events of October 4. On 
that day, a stretch of low beach came into view, and the decision 
was made to abandon the crumbling floe. The move occupied 
them through the fifth. They camped first on the shore and were 
kept in their tent by a snowstorm on the sixth. The next day 
they moved their camp to the spot where it was found thirty-two 
years later. 

On October 8, Andree wrote that they were bothered by a 
snowstorm. He stated that they collected driftwood for the camp. 
He thought it was fine to be able to sleep on firm ground, away 
from the grinding and crashing of the ice. 

It was his last observation. Not one record of the expedition 
extended beyond that date. Sometime, somehow, the three men 
perished in the next days. 

The mystery of Andree was at last solved. 

But not quite. For out of the solution of the old mystery came 
a new one. To this day, it has not been conclusively solved. 

How did the three men die? 

It should be easy enough to find a cause for death in the arctic. 
But oddly enough such is not the case with Andree. So many 
things found in camp equipment, food, and the expedition's 
records suggest that though in a wild area, the men were in no 
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Immediate danger o death that October 1897. And certain other 
features the positions of Andree's and Fraenkel's bodies, and 
the very clothes they were wearing suggest that these two men 
were not even expecting death. 

To understand the mute testimony of these bits of evidence, 
it is necessary to balance them against some of the theories that 
have been advanced concerning how the men died. 

1. At the time of their arrival on the island, were they suffer- 
ing some illness that later was to prove fatal? This does not seem 
to be the case, for their records do not speak of any illness; ear- 
lier bouts with diarrhea from which, their diaries report, they 
recovered and Fraenkel's frozen feet are the only health matters 
mentioned. And their behavior on the broken floe namely, An- 
dree's mention that they took a sort of pleasure in sleeping in 
their damaged igloodoes not seem to be the behavior of men so 
ill that they will die in a few days. 

2. Did they starve to death? Hardly, for several hundred 
pounds of food was found in camp in 1980, and there had prob- 
ably been more, which had later been removed by bears. Andree 
also mentions having on the floe a larder of artic game that they 
had killed. 

3. Were they freezing to death? An affirmative answer is hard 
to give here, for, as Stefansson points out in Unsolved Mysteries 
of the Arctic, the bodies of Andree and Fraenkel were found to 
be clothed in sweaters and shirts, while placed nearby were 
heavy coats and the reindeer-skin sleeping bag. Would they have 
put up with a fatal cold without donning heavier clothes and 
huddling together for mutual warmth in the sleeping bag? It 
must also be remembered that, on Ooctober 8, Andree wrote of 
a stock of driftwood in the neighborhood. 

How, then, did they die? 

It is obvious that Strindberg went first, for he received the 
benefit of a burial. In the opinion of H. N. Pallin, author of 
The Andree Mystery (1934), he was probably drowned, perhaps 
while pursuing a bear out on the ice. Of all the possible causes 
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of death, Stefansson supports this one, saying, "Certainly this Is 
the worst time of year for breaking through into water, since . . . 
thick blankets of new snow will hide weak patches, making them 
look just like the rest of the ice/' His companions recovered his 
body and buried it In the cleft of the rock. 

In the case of Andree and Fraenkel, the official Swedish com- 
mittee which investigated their deaths listed the cause as ex- 
posure. Both Stefansson and Pallin, in separate publications, 
disagree with this view. 

"Our finding," writes Stefansson, "here set against the official 
verdict, is that Andree and Fraenkel died of carbon monoxide 
poisoning that they died warm, comfortable, without forebod- 
ing, just as people do nowadays when sumptuous cars have their 
engines running in closed garages/' 

Stefansson then turns back in history to substantiate his and 
Tallin's belief. He points to Barents and the Incident of Decem- 
ber 7, 1596, described in the first chapter of this book; on that 
occasion the Dutch expedition was almost wiped out when they 
burned sea coals in a carefully sealed room. Stefansson then 
points to several other close brushes with death from the same 
cause, one of them occurring on an expedition of his own in 
191L 

Finally he reconstructs the final moments in the lives of An- 
dree and Fraenkel. He reminds us that they were very likely in a 
tent of varnished balloon silk and that they were camped In the 
lee of a thirty-foot-high wall of rock. We remember that snow 
had recently fallen and that, when they were found, the ex- 
plorers were beneath a great snowdrift that had built Itself up at 
the base of the cliff and that, through the years, had thawed and 
returned again with the changing seasons. 

Stefansson writes, "The beginnings of this great drift were 
gathering around the tent that fateful evening as the meal was 
being cooked on a primus stove . . . When the tent was first 
pitched, there may have been small openings beneath the flaps 
which helped, through accident or plan, toward good ventila- 
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tion. . . . But now the soft snow on the ground outside was rising 
steadily and the vents under the flaps had already been closed/' 
Less air, too, would be coming in through the door flap in these 
circumstances. 

What then happened could have occurred with either a prop- 
erly functioning or defective stove. Stefansson believes that 
Fraenkel was the first man struck by the poisonous fumes. He 
feels that Andree was cooking, for, when the flier's body was 
found, the stove was close by it to the left, which would have 
placed him in a position to benefit from the circulation of air 
created. Perhaps Fraenkel was standing and crumpled; perhaps 
Fraenkel was sitting and simply fell back, as if in sleep. Perhaps 
Andree had time to try to revive him; perhaps he realized what 
had caused FraenkeFs unconsciousness; perhaps not. 

That part of the story will never be known. 

The conclusion arrived at individually by Pallin and Stefans- 
son seems, in the minds of a number of explorers and scientists, 
a reasonable, logical one. But it remains conjecture, admirable 
conjecture, to be true. All that is really known is that the men 
who attempted the world's first air assault of the North Pole 
found instead tragedy and lay in quiet sleep, their grave un- 
known to the world and their names sometimes forgotten by 
the world, while the thing which they had championed, the 
wondrous thing called flight, grew strong enough to conquer the 
battleground. 

Close to twenty-nine years had passed since the Eagle had 
climbed out of Dane Island, Spitsbergen. Those years had seen 
the balloon of varnished silk become a quaint echo of the past. 
It had been replaced by giant dirigibles that bore such names as 
Shenandoah, Norge, and Los Angeles; it had been further re- 
placed by a flimsy gadget of canvas and sticks and a sputtering 
engine. 

In 1926 Richard Evelyn Byrd and his co-pilot, Floyd Bennett, 
brought an airplane to Kings Bay, West Spitsbergen, with the 
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intention of flying it over the North Pole. Byrd was, at the time, 
thirty-seven years old and a Lieutenant Commander in the 
United States Navy. Bennett, his junior by two years, was also 
a Navy man, a former aviation mechanic. Both were topnotch 
fliers. Both had previous experience in the arctic, 

In his autobiography, Skyward, Byrd records that they had 
two reasons for wanting to make the North Pole flight. First, 
they calculated that a high-altitude exploration of the arctic 
might reveal new lands or some feature of scientific value. Sec- 
ondly, like Andree, they well knew that a successful air conquest 
of the Pole would do much to prompt full public acceptance of 
aviation. 

For Byrd, a tall, slender Virginian with features that were al- 
most delicate, the events leading up to the flight had begun 
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back in 1917, five years following his graduation from the 
United States Naval Academy. In that year, he entered the 
Pensacola air station for flight training. He won his wings in 
1918 and was assigned the command of two American air bases 
in Canada, a post he held until the end of World War I. Shortly 
after the Armistice, he was placed in charge of navigational prep- 
arations for the Navy's first transatlantic flight. He accom- 
panied the squadron of NC flying boats up to Halifax and then 
to Newfoundland on the first two legs of the venture that saw 
the Atlantic skies conquered. 

A meeting with two old Peary companions changed the course 
of his life and lifted his eyes to the north. First, leathery Captain 
Bob Bartlett suggested investigating by air a million square 
miles of unexplored arctic territory. He wanted to know if Byrd 
cared to accompany him. The answer, as might be expected from 
one with a thirst for travel, was affirmative. The expedition fell 
through when financial backing could not be obtained. 

Then Donald MacMillan, that easygoing referee of the Es- 
kimo games at the 1909 Big Lead, put in an appearance. Backed 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Edsel Ford, and equipped with 
three planes from the Navy, he was on his way to fly in search of 
lands supposed to lie in the Arctic Sea northwest from Etah, 
Greenland. Byrd joined him as commander of the Navy person- 
nel who were to do the actual piloting. The expedition was out 
for two months in 1925 and was blessed with three and three- 
quarters days fit for flying. Of them, Byrd said that two were 
fair and the other indifferent. Nevertheless, he got in flights over 
Ellesrnere Island and the Greenland icecap. 

The Greenland expedition influenced Byrd's future in two 
ways. First, he succumbed to the fascination of polar explora- 
tion, a fascination that was to see him over both Poles and that 
was to sustain him through all the dark, wind-lashed months 
when he became the first man in history to winter alone in the 
Antarctic. 

Secondly, he had met the man who was to fly with him. Floyd 
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Bennett, broad in the nose and heavy in the chin, was a member 
of the expedition's naval team, and Byrd was immediately at- 
tracted to him. He had all the qualities that Byrd liked in a 
man. He was a good flier and he became a better one before 
the Greenland job was done; he knew the insides of airplanes 
better than the back of his hand, and he had a way of getting the 
best out of them. Finally, he was a man without fear and a man 
completely loyal to his friends. The fliers became inseparable 
companions, bound together by a love of flight, adventure, and 
the arctic. Byrd soon had no idea of flying the North Pole with- 
out Bennett as his co-pilot. 

Back in the United States in late 1925, they launched prepara- 
tions for their immediate return north. Of the three locations 
available to them for a take-off to the Pole Point Barrow, 
Alaska; Etah, Greenland; and Kings Bay, West Spitsbergen 
they selected the last. They wanted to bring their plane by ship 
to the take-off spot, and Barrow was blocked with ice until late 
summer; then it was plagued by fog. Etah had no landing field 
of consequence. Kings Bay was only 750 miles from the Pole and 
had a long landing strip close by the water. 

The plane was a Fokker trimotor, and she carried 200-horse- 
power air-cooled Wright engines. Byrd christened her Josephine 
Ford, in honor of Edsel Ford's three-year-old daughter. The ship 
was forty-two feet nine inches long. She spread her wings to sixty- 
three feet three inches. She had two 100-gallon fuel tanks in each 
wing, plus two of 110-gallon capacity each in the fuselage. Her 
top speed was 120 miles an hour. At cruising speed, she con- 
sumed about twenty-eight gallons per hour. 

Byrd mustered a crew of fifty by writing to nearly all the men 
who were then on the Navy reserve list after sixteen to twenty 
years of active service and by selecting the best candidates of all 
the thousands of would-be adventurers who wrote to him from 
all quarters of the country. He later observed that, with all the 
talent that placed itself at his disposal, he could have mounted 
a dozen expeditions. 
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Some of his people were picked up unexpectedly, and at the 
last moment. On the very day that the Ghantier, the fuselage of 
the Josephine Ford lashed to the deck and her wings stowed in 
the hold, was due to sail from New York, three young men 
whom Byrd had never seen before came on board. They were 
Joe Deganahl, Paul Lodaro, and Winston Ehrgott. They dropped 
their baggage on the deck and announced that they had to go 
with the expedition and were not going to take no for an answer. 
Byrd grinned at their spirits, liked their looks, and signed them 
on. He later said that he had made a correct judgment. They 
proved to be excellent, tireless workers, although Byrd admitted 
that Ehrgott left much to be desired as a dish washer. Byrd as- 
signed him that job, then switched him to another when Ehrgott 
managed to break twenty dishes in a record five minutes. 

The Ghantier, Captain M. J. Brennan on the bridge, sailed on 
April 5, 1926. Byrd had a complement of expert help on board- 
mates J. A. Slaughter and E. J. Nolan; bos'n Jim Madison, a 
long-time Navy man; ship's surgeon Daniel O'Brien from Johns 
Hopkins University; physicist W. C. Haines of the Washington 
Weather Bureau; radio operators Lloyd Greenlie and George 
James, both ex-marines; and aviation machinist's mate Leo 
Peterson. But, Byrd had to admit, when it came to sailing a 
ship, he had also drawn his share of landlubbers good men and 
hard workers, to be sure, but, nevertheless, landlubbers. 

Among them was Roy Bryant, a Captain in the Army Re- 
serves. Bos'n Jim Madison never quite got over his encounter 
with Bryant at the time the anchor was being hoisted. Madison 
told him to bring up a fire hose, forgetting to add that it was to 
be used for the routine job of washing down the anchor and 
chain as they came up out of river mud. Bryant got the idea that 
the ship was on fire. He grabbed a fire extinguisher and brought 
Madison close to collapse when he shoved it into his hands. 

For a time, the amateur seamen of the company gave the ship 
a bad time. There was a spate of seasickness, but Byrd later 
wrote that the sickest of the lot managed to stay on his feet and 
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at his work. The novice helmsmen set a course that, until they got 
the hang of the wheel, did not to put it kindly run in a very 
straight line. Once, a lookout mistook the evening star for the 
light of a nearby ship. 

Well captained and with her high-spirited, eager greenhorns 
mastering their assignments rapidly, the Chantier reached Kings 
Bay, West Spitsbergen, on April 29. The hour was 4 P.M., and 
at that time the expedition encountered the first of a series of 
problems that was to plague it until Byrd and Bennett were 
finally in the air. 

To begin with, the bay was choked with ice. Captain Brennan, 
calling on all his skill, managed to bring his ship up to within 
900 yards of the shore. 

Then Byrd groaned. He had hoped to anchor alongside the 
only dock available in the harbor, but now he found it occupied 
by the Heimdahl, a Norwegian gunboat currently taking coal 
aboard. He asked for the use of the dock for a few hours at 
least long enough to unload his plane but he was politely, and 
understandably, turned down. The Norwegian had been badly 
mauled by the ice the day before, and she was sticking to her 
haven of safety. 

Byrd was now faced with no facilities for putting the heavy 
Josephine Ford ashore. He returned to the Chantier, a council 
of war was held, and it was decided to press as close to the beach 
as possible and then transport the plane across the intervening 
water on some sort of raft. The plan chilled Byrd. He could see 
his precious plane over on her back or nose down in the bay, 
writing a heart-breaking finish to his expedition. 

That conqueror of the Northwest Passage, Roald Amundsen, 
now a weather-beaten, impressive polar explorer of fifty-four 
years of age, was in Kings Bay at this time. With Lincoln Ells- 
worth and Umberto Nobile, he was awaiting the arrival of the 
Norge, the dirigible in which they hoped to fly over the North 
Pole. When he heard of Byrd's plan, he, too, was chilled. He sent 
a note out to the Chantier, advising against rafting the plane 
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ashore, warning that only tragedy could result if the ice started 
moving while the Josephine Ford was afloat. 

The men of the Chantier regarded the note as a gesture of 
kindness and thoughtfulness typical of Amundsen, but nothing 
could now deter them from putting the Josephine Ford overside. 
Although Byrd never considered that he was racing against the 
Norwegian for the Pole, his crew were of a different turn of 
mind. Amundsen's very presence and the knowledge that the 
Norge was on its way north gave to the whole enterprise the 
smack of contest that roused their spirit of competition and their 
national pride. They could not sit there while Amundsen beat 
them out of the prize of their lives. They could not return home 
with the embarrassing admission that their whole project had 
failed because there had not been a dock conveniently at hand. 

Four whaleboats were put overside. They were turned into a 
giant raft when heavy planks were laid across their gunwales. 
The Josephine Ford's fuselage was lifted out of the hold and, 
directed by First Mate deLucca, was lowered to the raft. Next 
came the wings. 

Byrd watched his men with mixed feelings. He later wrote 
that he felt an intense pride for the risks they were taking and 
the energy they were putting forth. No amount of salary, he said, 
could have urged workers to such effort. Only inspiration and 
the iron determination to see the American flight through to 
victory. 

At the same time, he later admitted, his heart was in his 
mouth. The snow had begun to fall and the ice was beginning to 
shift uneasily, and he knew that one mishap, one caprice of 
nature, could ruin his future his financial as well as his explora- 
tory future. Even though he had secured $100,000 from friends 
and interested business concerns, he had been forced to borrow 
120,000 to meet the full expense of his expedition. He hoped to 
pay off that sum with royalties from writings on his polar flight. 
If anything happened to the Josephine Ford, there would be no 
flight, no royalties . . . 
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His worst moment came just as the raft was ready to shove off. 
The wind rose and the ice began to close fast on the Chantier. 
A seaman ran up to Byrd with the dread news that a hulking ice- 
berg was bearing down on the stern of the ship. One look at it 
convinced Byrd and Brennan that, holding its present course, 
it would crash against and crush the stern. Dynamite was 
brought up from the hold. It was tamped into a corner of the 
berg and detonated. What was left of the berg was manhandled 
clear of the ship or swept away by the current. 

The journey to shore commenced. Byrd dropped to the raft. 
His men took up oars. The wind howled about them and the 
snow pelted their faces. The surface of the bay was heaving con- 
vulsively and ice loomed on all sides. The Josephine Ford 
strained against her bonds, pushing the raft far down in the 
water. Byrd, though painfully aware of the seriousness of the 
moment, could not help but see the humor in it. He wrote in 
his autobiography that only a few of his men had ever handled 
an oar. The raft cut a zigzag path through the water, for Byrd 
found that, whenever he shouted for the port oars to get to work, 
half the starboard oars responded willingly but dangerously to 
the command. He recorded the fact that engineer Grey, a total 
stranger to the art of rowing, managed to use his oar backward 
throughout the whole voyage. 

Somehowperhaps by miracle the raft came up to the shore. 
The men ran the Josephine Ford onto the ice and then, grinning 
with pride and relief, shook hands all round with the members 
of the Amundsen expedition who drew up in a line and acknowl- 
edged their feat with a cheer. The Americans, Byrd included, 
wondered if the Norwegians thought them crazy. 

To some, it seemed that the roughest part of the job now got 
under way. When the Josephine Ford came off the raft, her 
wheels pushed down deep in the snow. The men, sweating 
though the temperature stood at 15 below zero, broke out 
shovels, cleared the wheels, and replaced them with skis. 

The report went round that the start of the landing field was 
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about a mile distant. Drag ropes were attached to the plane, 
and the men put their backs to the job of dragging her to her 
take-off spot. It was an uphill climb, along a gentle but exhaust- 
ing incline, all the way. 

During the next days, the men worked nonstop for stretches 
of eighteen hours. Supplies, tools, and flight instruments were 
sledged up to the plane. Some fuel drums were rolled up by 
hand; some went by sledge. Tents were erected, and a field 
kitchen was established. 

The men divided themselves into work parties. One outfit set 
the wings in place, installed flight gear, and readied the Jose- 
phine Ford for take-off. Another worked on the landing strip, 
leveling it, clearing away dangerous humps of ice. A third group 
dug a hole in the ice, got a fire going in it, and lowered the fuel 
drums, one at a time, into the flames to thaw the oil. 

In the first week of May, Byrd and Bennett were ready for a 
trial hop. They climbed into the ship and not without some 
misgivings sat at the controls while the engines were run up to 
full. They were taking off on skis, and they had no idea how a 
plane of the Josephine Ford's weight would behave. And they 
were going to travel along a downhill runway, a new experience 
for both of them; the landing field was without a level stretch 
smooth enough for them. They wondered exactly what was going 
to happen. 

They found out within seconds after pushing the ship for- 
ward. The plane slithered along the ice, the skis clinging to the 
surface and slowing her progress, making her a prisoner of the 
ice. She ended up in a snowbank at the end of the runway. Byrd 
and Bennett were unhurt. A ski was shattered and the landing 
gear was badly bent. 

The gear was repaired and new skis put in place. Twice Byrd 
attempted to get airborne. Twice he ended up in a snowbank. 
Twice, he climbed from the plane, certain that he would find 
his Josephine Ford damaged beyond repair, his expedition fin- 
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Ished. Twice he sighed in relief, learning that the only casual- 
ties had been the skis. 

The final upset sacrificed the expedition's remaining set of 
runners. Enginer Mulroy, carpenter Gould, and Lieutenant No- 
ville worked forty-eight hours straight through making a new 
pair and reinforcing them with oars from a ship's boat. They 
rubbed a mixture of rosin and tar along their undersides to re- 
duce friction with the ice. 

The tar-rosin compound and the most recent work at smooth- 
ing the runway turned the trick. The Josephine Ford moved for- 
ward rapidly, lifted into the air, and cleared its former nemesis, 
the snowbank. She made a trial flight of more than two hours. 
When Byrd and Bennett set down again, they were jubilant. The 
airplane had performed more efficiently in the cold weather 
than they had anticipated. The fuel consumption, for one thing, 
was remarkably low. 

This one fact alone caused Byrd and Bennett to alter their 
flight plan. Their original intention had been to divide their 
project Into two hops. The first was to be a jump west to explore 
Peary Land, the northernmost area of Greenland. Their idea was 
to set down on a snowdrift in the vicinity of Cape Morris Jesup 
and deposit supplies there, to be used if they had to hike out 
from the Pole. 

Now they felt that they had a better-than-average chance of 
making the Pole and Cape Morris Jesup all in one flight. The 
idea appealed to them and they changed their strategy accord- 
inglyfor their recent experiences with the snowbank had not 
made the prospect of additional landings and take-offs on ice a 
tempting one. 

The last of the supplies and fuel were placed on board, a 
conglomeration of food, sledges, clothing, flight instruments, 
extra gasoline in five-gallon cans, blankets, and tents that, com- 
bined with the fuel in the wing and fuselage tanks, totaled 
10,000 pounds. Preparations were complete. Now Byrd and Ben- 
nett had to perform the ritual so familiar to fliers of their day. 
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They had to sit down and patiently wait for the sort of weather 
that would treat their effort kindly. 

That sort of weather put in an appearance on May 8, 1926. 
Meteorologist Haines said that conditions seemed right for the 
long flight, that the winds would probably favor them for a 
number of hours to come. Byrd and Bennett nodded and, with 
their crew clustering about them, strode out to the Josephine 
Ford, She was given a last-minute check. Her fuel was heated. 
Her engines were turned over; they sputtered, spewing off clouds 
of fumes, ran up full, and then settled back to a smooth throb. 
The fliers shook hands with their men and climbed aboard. 
Byrd wiped away the last of the frost on the windscreen. He 
waved to the figures dark against the snow beyond the wingtips. 

The Josephine Ford trundled forward. 

Instinctively, the watching men cheered and waved. Then 
their shouts died in their throats and their hands fell to their 
sides. The ship was not behaving well. Loaded down as she was, 
she was refusing to lift. She was bucketing over the ice, banging 
down one wing and then the other, slithering and plunging with 
the thrust of her three engines. Her tail came up sluggishly. 
The men began to stamp their feet and beat their clenched fists 
against the air and shout in a hissing, throbbing rhythm, trying 
to get their spirit into her, trying to pray her into the air. Horri- 
fied, they saw her plunge off the end of the runway, slam over 
rough hummocks, and come to a halt in a snowdrift. Her tail 
lifted high and then came down hard. The grinding sound of 
metal banging through ice came to them. As a single man, they 
raced forward. 

Byrd and Bennett climbed out of the ship. They were un- 
harmed but deadly white, frightened not for themselves but for 
the welfare of the Josephine Ford. She had just taken her worst 
mauling to date, and they were certain she had suffered some 
serious damage. While the men checked the engines and props, 
Byrd strode from one ski to the other. His relief was so great 
that he almost shouted aloud. Both skis were still intact. Me- 
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chanics KInkaid and Peterson came up to say that the engines 
appeared undamaged. Byrd ordered the plane pulled out of the 
drift. He taxied it back to the head of the runway. 

The men gathered about him. They had only one question in 
mind. Where did the expedition go from here? 

Byrd's answer was the same as always. To the Pole, of course. 
By now, he had decided on the strategy that must now be fol- 
lowed to get him airborne. The runway had to be lengthened to 
accommodate the heavily burdened plane. The ship itself had 
to have its load lightened; every item deemed not absolutely 
vital to the maintenance of life and the success of the flight had 
to be cast aside. Would the men be willing to work the night 
through to get the jobs done? 

Byrd and Bennett went through the plane while the crew 
hauled pickaxes, shovels, and sledges down to the end of the 
runway. The two fliers dumped hundreds of pounds of equip- 
ment. They were touched and amused to find that almost every 
man in the company had hidden in the ship some little memento 
of the flight. 

The work on the runway was polished off at midnight. Byrd 
and Bennett got together for a talk with meteorologist Haines. 
Was the weather still holding? It was. The pilots looked at each 
other, their faces, so different one from the other, gray with 
fatigue and hard with determination. They would try for an- 
other take-off immediately. There was no use wasting any more 
time. They would gamble everything victory or the return to 
America on their shields on one final attempt. They would give 
the ship full power. Either she would get off the ground or 
plunge off the end of the runway for the last time. Byrd asked 
Bennett and mechanic Kinkaid to ice the runway directly in 
front of the skis for a fast break. 

Captain Brennan and Dr. O'Brien came to Byrd. Their ex- 
pressions were troubled. They reminded him that he and Ben- 
nett had not slept for thirty-six hours, and they begged him to 
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rest until morning. He thanked them for their concern, but 
shook his head. The time to start was now. 

He and Bennett again shook hands all round with their men 
and again climbed into the Josephine Ford, closing the cabin 
door behind them. They listened for several moments to the 
ship's smooth tick-over. They ran the engines up full The plane 
trembled. They let go the brakes. The Josephine Ford shot 
forward. 

The ice outside each window blurred. The ship banged over 
the ice that, no matter how painstakingly the men slaved at it, 
still retained a number of malicious bumps. The pilots felt the 
tail rise. The end of the runway and the tumbled ice beyond it 
raced toward them. Byrd held his breath, his lips drawn back 
across his teeth. The ship was still heavily laden, and she was 
lifting sluggishly. Byrd set himself for the crash that surely must 
come. Then, just as the chaos of ice seemed directly under the 
nose prop, Byrd felt the wondrous sensation of flight the dip 
of a wing, the subtle change of sound in the engines, the empty 
feeling beneath the body. 

Byrd and Bennett exchanged glances. They grinned, and their 
grin was a compound of relief and triumph. They were alive; 
their ship was all in one piece; and they were on their way to the 
Pole. For a moment, they felt as though they were as good as 
there. 

Then, realists that they were, they settled down to face and 
handle the problems of flight that they knew must surely rise. 

The first problem was that of navigation. For the success of 
their mission, they had to follow a straight line to the Pole. For 
their lives, they then had to swing about and find their way back 
to Spitsbergen, no mean trick, for the island was small, the sea 
of ice vast and without a single landmark, and the winds always 
tricky. 

Byrd likened aerial navigation to sea navigation, with two 
additional difficulties. He had to plot his course with a sextant; 
the problem here was that the humped, broken horizon of the 
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Arctic Ocean did not lend itself to reliable observations. Sec- 
ondly, the seaman can take the full hour or so necessary to com- 
plete the calculations necessary to show him his position; the 
airman cannot. Byrd remarked in his autobiography that, should 
an aerial navigator utilize all the time allotted the seaman, his 
plane would be miles away from the point at which the sight 
was taken, in truly desperate trouble if he had been off course 
at the time of the sighting. 

On top of this, the area was hard on most any compass a man 
cared to name. Due to the weakness of the directive force in the 
earth's magnetism in far northern latitudes, Byrd noted, the 
magnetic compass tends to behave sluggishly when a plane 
changes direction and then to swing too much after it has begun 
to move. The gyroscopic compass, too, was of little value. When 
in close proximity to the Pole, the tendency of its axis was to 
point straight up into the air. 

Byrd had three solutions for these problems. For accurate 
sightings on the jagged horizon, he had the bubble sextant, 
which he had been developing since his days of planning for 
the Navy's first transatlantic flight. To reduce the time required 
for calculating position, he used a graphical method which, 
originally discovered by Arthur Hinks of the Royal Geographic 
Society, dispensed with most of the customary mathematical 
computations. And, for the maintenance of proper direction, he 
used a new instrument that had been designed for the Mac- 
Millan expedition of 1925 by Albert H. Bumstead, chief cartog- 
rapher of the National Geographic Society. It was called a sun 
compass, and, according to Byrd, it operated on a principle in 
reverse to that of the sundial. He explained that, whereas north 
is known and time unknown in the sundial, the opposite holds 
true for the sun compass; time is known, and when the shadow 
of the sun cuts across the hand of a twenty-four hour clock, the 
direction is learned. To keep track of wind drift, a drift indica- 
tor was extended through a trapdoor in the fuselage. 

Thus armed, the fliers took the plane up to 2,000 feet and 
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headed north. At first, navigation was no problem. Spitsbergen, 
sweeping by below them, afforded them a landmark. Then they 
were over the ice of the Arctic Sea. Byrd climbed out of the 
pilot's cabin to tend to the navigation, leaving the flying to 
Bennett. 

The arctic decided to toy with them for awhile. No sooner had 
Byrd stepped to his navigation instruments than the Josephine 
Ford veered off course. There was no apparent mechanical cause 
for the digression, and Bennett glanced back at Byrd in bewil- 
derment. Byrd checked the sun compass and waved him back to 
the proper direction. The mystery one that pilot and navigator 
were unable to solve repeated itself many times over during the 
next hour. Bennett fell into the habit of glancing back at Byrd 
at minute intervals. Byrd would wave either to the right or left, 
and the plane would be hauled over to where she belonged. 

When not signaling, Byrd checked the drift indicator and 
ground speed every three minutes. His sightings through the 
trapdoor in the roof of the fuselage gave him trouble. The wind 
smacked against him, and his face and hands were immediately 
frostbitten. He spent part of his time rubbing life back into his 
cheeks and finger^. Once, while staring down at the ice, he suf- 
fered a slight attack of snow blindness. 

After a time, content that they were now steadily on course, 
he settled down for a leisurely look at the frozen sea. It was an 
awesome scene, and he was able, from his speeding perch of 2,000 
feet, to see fifty miles in all directions. The ice was crisscrossed 
with leads and long welts of pressure ridges rising along its 
face. From this height, the hummocks looked small, almost in- 
significant. He knew that they would tower thirty to fifty feet 
above a man at ground level. He could see no sign of land. Nor 
could he glimpse signs of life, a walrus breaking water in a 
lead, a polar bear trotting across a floe, birds skimming low over 
the ice. 

During the next hours, Byrd alternated with Bennett at the 
wheel. When Byrd was steering, he kept an extra sun compass 
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in his hand. He would check his course every few minutes, hold- 
ing the compass in one hand, steering with the other. Byrd re- 
marked in his autobiography that once when he was turning to 
look through the side window, his arm struck an object in his 
breast pocket, and he remembered that it was filled with good- 
luck pieces. He wrote that he did not consider himself a super- 
stitious man, but that no explorer would think of venturing 
forth without his share of such talismans. Among those carried 
by Byrd were a religious medal given him by a friend and a coin 
that Peary had taken with him on his 1909 journey to the Pole. 

The last hours of the sunlit night passed smoothly. The Jose- 
phine Ford behaved efficiently, admirably. Periodically, Bennett 
filled her tanks with gasoline from the five-gallon cans and then 
pitched the empty containers overboard. Once, Byrd became 
excited. He thought he sighted land far to the north. It turned 
out to be a bank of low-lying clouds. He reconciled himself to 
the fact that the arctic was not going to favor him with the dis- 
covery of some unknown land mass. 

At approximately eight in the morning, when they were about 
an hour from the Pole, trouble appeared. Byrd, glancing through 
the starboard window, saw a splash of black fanning out over the 
wing and then spitting off into the freezing air. He called Ben- 
nett to him. There was no mistaking what the trouble was. The 
starboard engine was throwing oil. Bennett shook his head dis- 
gustedly. It was only a matter of time until the engine quit. 
They glanced at the oil-pressure indicator. So long as it did not 
fall, they were all right. 

Bennett suggested that, while they still had control of the ship, 
they should try to set down on the ice and repair the leak. Byrd 
glanced toward the earth. Far to his right was the ice that Nan- 
sen had crossed; somewhere off to his left was Peary's old trail. 
He knew what both of them had said about the viciousness of 
the ice this far north. He knew the difficulties of getting a plane 
off rugged ground. He shook his head at Bennett's suggestion. 
They would stay airborne as long as possible. They would be at 
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the Pole in a few minutes now. If they had to come down, let 
them come down as near to their goal as possible. Bennett 
nodded his agreement. 

They flew the rest of the way with their eyes moving back and 
forth between the spreading black stain and the oil indicator. 

Then, at 9:02 A.M., May 9, 1926, Greenwich civil time, they 
forgot the stain and the indicator for a few minutes. They 
grinned and pounded each other's shoulders. They had reached 
their destination. They had captured the prize they had set out 
to capture. They were over the Pole. 

Now they took the Josephine Ford along a prearranged flight 
pattern. They banked to the right for two sightings of the sun 
and then to the left for another two. The sightings confirmed 
their presence at the top of the globe. 

Cameras were broken out, and Byrd made both moving and 
still pictures of the sea of ice below him. Finally, they flew in a 
wide circle to insure encompassing the Pole within their flight. 
Byrd remarked in his autobiography that that final circling hop 
took them around the world in a matter of minutes. He said 
that it took a day in time away from them and then gave it back 
to them. 

At 9:15 A.M. their work was done. Their minds returned to the 
black stain and the oil indicator. The indicator had not yet 
dropped, which, in Byrd's estimation, was nothing short of a 
miracle. He later learned that the leak had been caused by a 
rivet that had been jarred out of its hole and that, when the 
oil dropped below the level of that hole, the leaking stopped. 

But at the moment he was unaware of this fact. He knew only 
that his luck this day was phenomenal he had found the Pole, 
and he was flying on an engine that should have quit long ago. 
Perhaps his luck would hold a while longer. 

He shouted to Bennett that they would try the run for home 
and forget the trip to Cape Morris Jesup. Bennett nodded his 
agreement. 
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The ship banked south and turned Its nose toward Spits- 
bergen. 

At Kings Bay, Amundsen and his people were at dinner. 
Amundsen later recalled that he looked up from his plate and, 
consulting his watch, said, that if Byrd and Bennett were going 
to have the good fortune of getting back to safety, it was about 
time that they were putting in an appearance. He recollected 
that the words were no more than out of his mouth when he 
heard the throb of an airplane's engines. He jumped to his feet, 
his dinner forgotten. He and his men dashed outside. 

Overhead, a Fokker trimotor was coming in for a landing. On 
her sides printed in white were the words, ( ' Josephine Ford, Byrd 
Arctic Expedition/* All about Amundsen, cameras were clicking 
and voices were shouting excitedly. Amundsen looked for some 
sign of Byrd's people, but there was none to be seen. They were 
all over at dinner on the Chan tier and the men who welcomed 
the triumphant fliers and got the only pictures of the finish of 
their historic flight were the members of a competing expedition. 

The Josephine Ford settled down easily on the ice, having 
been in the air fifteen hours and thirty minutes and having cov- 
ered a distance of 1,600 miles. She taxied to a stop. The Nor- 
wegians ran to her. Byrd opened the door in the fuselage and 
stepped down to the frozen ground. Coming up to him, Amund- 
sen saw the airman's face and he knew that he had lost in his 
bid to become the first man to fly across the Pole. Tiredness 
showed in the flier's features, but it was as nothing compared to 
the victory in his smile. 

The great Norwegian took the slender American's hand and 
shook it warmly. He always seemed pleased to remember that he 
was the first to shake that hand. He congratulated Byrd on his 
accomplishment and led the members of his expedition in nine 
cheers for the two fliers. 

Now men streamed ashore from the Chantier. They swarmed 
about Byrd and Bennett and shouted like gleeful children at 
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the news of their success. They lifted them to their shoulders 
and carried them along the runway, their stamping feet digging 
up the ice and snow that they had gone to such trouble to pack 
clown hard. From the Chantier, word of the latest victory over 
the white battleground was already being flashed to the world. 

Two days later, Byrd watched Amundsen take off with Ells- 
worth and Nobile in the dirigible Norge on the flight that was 
to be the second in history over the Pole and the first to carry 
men across it to a point beyond. They came down at Teller, 
Alaska, seventy-one hours later. 

By that time, Byrd was readying himself for a return to the 
world and a lifetime of work that would see him pitted against 
another battleground, one as far south as a man can go along 
the curve of the world. 

. And so, for a second time, the last great sector of the battle- 
ground was in enemy hands, and it seemed to the peoples of all 
nations that the great combat of the centuries was done. And, 
in a certain way, it was. Man and his ships had conquered the 
vast frozen seas to the east and the west, and he had humiliated 
the crown of the world by walking up to it and then flying over 
it, and he had proved, time and gain, in failure and in victory, 
what in the innermost recesses of his heart he had known he 
had wanted to prove all along, no matter what his outward 
motivations and ambitions had seemed to be. He had demon- 
strated the magnificent fact that no part of this sometimes cruel 
globe is beyond his grasp, if he has the spirit and the ingenuity 
to reach for it. 

But was the battle really done? Was the battleground truly 
conquered. Assuredly not. For the arctic has a million secrets 
hidden in its ice and in its seas and in its charged air. And it 
has untold uses to which man might put it. The search for those 
secrets and for those uses continues today, in the ships and the 
laboratories and the stations where the latest studies of arctic 
phenomena are conducted, in atomic submarines that maneuver 
silently in the dark depths of the ocean over which Peary walked, 
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and in the cold, vaultlike corridors and rooms where soldiers 
and scientists probe the military possibilities of the Greenland 
icecap. 

Man and nature being what they are, the battle will never 
<end. 



Epilogue 



I have seen it as my purpose to tell the stories of men who 
are no longer here to tell them for themselves, and to recall 
from other ages a few tales of magnificent accomplishment and 
equally magnificent failure that the world, in this era of awe- 
some scientific exploration and adventuring, might be in danger 
of forgetting. 

Because of this purpose and because this book does not pre- 
tend to be a complete history of the arctic, I have not included 
in it the latest of polar exploits, among them the military ac- 
tivities on the Greenland icecap and the splendid voyages of the 
United States atomic submarines Nautilus, Skate and Seadragon, 
skippered by Commanders W. R. Anderson, J. L. Skog and 
G. P. Steele respectively. This has been neither a deliberate 
slight nor an unwitting oversight. Commander Anderson, with 
Clay Blair Jr., has already written a fine account of his venture, 
in Nautilus 90 North, and I am sure that his contemporaries 
will soon follow suit, if they are not already doing so. Unlike the 

295 
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people in this book, they are still with us, their experiences still 
fresh and vigorous in their minds, and, if Commander Ander- 
son's skills are representative of their literary abilities, they are 
more than capable of speaking for themselves. It would have 
been presumptuous of me, a distant spectator, to have tried to 
speak for them. 

The fact that this book did not touch upon northern under- 
water exploration caused the unfortunate omission of the name 
of Britain's heroic Sir George Hubert Wilkins, In 1931, long 
before the atom was deliberately encased in the steel bodies that 
sail beneath the sea, he captained a submarine that also bore the 
historic name, Nautilus, and he sailed it under the Arctic Ocean 
to 82 15' North Latitude. It would be regrettable to conclude 
these pages without mentioning his name and his accomplish- 
ment. 

The preparation of this manuscript has put me in the debt 
of many people. The staff of the Public Information Office^ 
12th Naval District, San Francisco, were most cooperative in re- 
plying to an appeal to run down a number of specific facts, 
With good humor and patience, the personnel of the Library of 
the University of California and the San Francisco, San Rafael, 
San Anselmo, and Marin County public libraries not only suc- 
cessfully produced every volume and article I requested but 
turned up with needed maps and detailed points of information 
that I could not find for myself. Finally, my thanks are due tc 
Beverly Testa, who typed and proofread this manuscript a couple 
times over. 

1 wish to acknowledge permission to quote from the following 
published sources: Hell on Ice by Commander Edward Ells- 
berg, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1957; A Negro Explorer at 
the North Pole by Matthew A. Henson, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1912; The North Pole by Robert E. Peary, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1910 Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic by 
Vilhjalniur Stefansson, The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
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UNIVERSE 

The Story of 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 

F. Jr. 

YOUNG German baron had always 
-amed of exploring lands that had never 
en seen by Europeans or by anyone. He 
wanted to discover new species, describe new 
scientific laws, and know human beings very 
different from himself. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt longed to chart the rivers and moun- 
tains and oceans of the earthand the stars 
as well. Then, in 1799, his chance came. With 
his botanist friend, Aime Bonpland, he set 
sail for the New World. 

In South America Humboldt began the 
r antastic explorations and scientific discov- 
eries that would bring him such international 
enown that he would be regarded as the 
very spirit of the nineteenth century. In Ven- 
ezuela, he traveled up the Orinoco River, 
through wild green jungles, to plot the place 
where it joined the mighty Amazon. In Ecua- 
dor, he climbed Chimborazo, gaming the rec- 
ord for the highest ascent in history; in Peru, 
he explored the remains of the ancient Inca 
empire; in Cuba, he severely criticized slavery. 
And in the United States he became the hon- 
ored friend of President Jefferson. When he 
returned to Europe, he was second in fame 
only to Napoleon. 

Humboldt measured, probed, collected, re- 
corded: his data emerged, in later years, In a 
score of volumes that formulated valuable 
contributions to many of the sciences. 

Edward F. Dolan, Jr. has written a highly 
readable biography of a remarkable and ver- 
satile man who deserves popular recognition 
today. 
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